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The Nation’s Food 


HE arts of peace are not those of war or preparation 

for war. It is becoming more and more evident to-day 
that the needs of national defence run counter to what 
would be the aims of government in more peaceful days. 
Our expenditure on social services is menaced by the 
mounting cost of armaments, though no breach has yet been 
made. Vital branches of our industry are steadily moving 
towards a war footing. In all parties earnest adherents of 
democratic freedom are sadly facing the possible necessity 
of curtailing individual liberties by the institution of 
compulsory national service in some form or other. 

We are fortunate among the nations in that this conflict 
between the forces of peace and of war is for the 
most part still a menace rather than actuality. On the 
whole, we are still able to have guns and butter. But it is 
precisely in the matter of food that the conflict has come 
in the last few days to a direct clash of policies. Nowhere, 
indeed, is the incompatibility more complete than in the 
allied fields of agriculture and nutrition, and by an ironic 
coincidence Monday’s newspapers exhibited both the irre- 
concilable facets of the problem. On the one hand, the 
Committee Against Malnutrition, a body of high compe- 
tence in matters of dietetics, published a memorandum 
which tentatively sketched the outlines of a policy designed 
to move towards the peace-time goal of adequate food for 
all. And on the other hand, there was the report of the 


Prime Minister’s speech at Kettering, which has beea 
violently attacked by the agricultural interest because, ia 
effect, it refused to sacrifice peace-time nutrition wholly 
to war-time needs. 

The Committee Against Malnutrition is to be congratu- 
laied upon its readiness, unusual among the more 
academic students of nutritional problems, to go beyond 
the mere statement of desiderata and examine the prac- 
tical requirements of any programme to provide an ade- 
quate diet for all sections of the community. Briefly, their 
thesis may be stated as follows: The existence of serious 
malnutrition among an appreciable minority of our popu- 
lation cannot be denied. The chief deficiency in the diets 
of the under-nourished is of dairy produce, eggs, fresh fruit 
and vegetables. These foodstuffs are precisely those 
which, for various reasons, are relatively most expensive; 
and any nutrition programme must aim at bringing them 
within the reach of the poorest, either by raising incomes 
or by lowering prices. The Committee do not feel that 
wages could be increased or family allowances provided 
sufficiently to ensure a full diet for all. They pin their 
greatest faith upon proposals to reduce the prices of essen- 
tial foods. They recommend the creation of food boards to 
buy, store and distribute foodstuffs in bulk; and they pro- 
pose that the sums being expended by the State on 
British agriculture, together with the whole apparatus of 
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protection, should be concentrated on the production of 
more dairy produce, eggs, fish, vegetables and fruit. Wheat 
and sugar, they hold, can be much more economically pro- 
duced abroad. 

On grounds of economic advantage under peace-tume 
conditions, the Committee’s proposals merit the greatest 
respect. The administrative details of the system of boards 
and subsidies which they suggest would require close and 
critical examination. But if the aim of policy is to obtain 
the greatest possible quantity of foodstuffs at the lowest 
possible prices—as for a predominantly urban country it 
should be—then it would clearly be to our advantage to 
import even more of the wheat and sugar which we need; 
and to use the money thus saved to the consumer and the 
Exchequer for stimulating the production at home of more 
of the dairy produce and vegetables we lack in our national 
diet—products which, in any case, because of their perish- 
able nature, must largely be produced as near as possible 
to our great urban markets. But this is an argument for 
normal times. and these are not normal times. In war-ume, 
and pro tanto in preparation for war, considerations of 
price and nutritive value largely go by the board. The 
problem then is to find ways of feeding our people at a 
time when the volume of imports may be considerably re- 
duced. The governing factor then is the bulk of imports, 
in terms of ship miles. And, as it happens, grain and sugar, 
which the Committee would wholly import, are, because 
of their bulk, precisely the commodities which would bur- 
den our shipping most in time of war. Again, the increase 
of livestock and dairy produce which the Committee pro- 
pose would engage a large number of ships in the carriage 
of imported fodder supplies. 

Here is clearly a serious conflict of aims. The dangers of 
following the peace-time ideal to the exclusion of any pre- 
parations for siege are obvious. It might have been expected 
that the foolishness of making food dear in peace-time in 
order, by growing it at home, to be secure in war-time 
would have been equally apparent. But for months past the 
farmers and their friends in Parliament and Press have 
been abusing the Government because they refuse to be 
stampeded into such a course. Hitherto the Minister of 
Agriculture has borne the brunt of the abuse. But last 
Saturday at Kettering the Prime Minister came to Mr 
Morrison’s side. He considered the proposal to grow all our 


food at home as expensive to bring about, as commercially 
ruinous, since it would bankrupt our customers, and as un- 
necessary since the Navy could be relied upon to keep 
the trade routes open. He did not, of course, suggest that 
no precautions should be taken—he mentioned plans for 
quickly expanding home production after the outbreak of 
war and the storage of reserves to meet the dislocation that 
might follow a sudden air attack—but he did reject com- 
pletely the policy of inducing a permanent change in the 
scale and character of British agriculture to meet a tem- 
porary emergency that may never occur. 

There can be no doubt in any disinterested mind that the 
Prime Minister's policy is the right one. The danger of war 
unfortunately compels some change in what would other- 
wise be the rational policy for nutrition and agriculture. 
But it is the merest common sense that the alteration should 
be the smallest that would make us safe. To the agricul- 
tural interest, however, the rising spectre of war is, not 
unnaturally, an opportunity to secure the largest degree of 
subsidised expansion that can be wrung out of a reluctant 
but apprehensive nation. That the present Government 
has refused to play this game has, as might have been 
expected, caused much indignation. The National Farmers’ 
Union has issued one of its peremptory statements, certain 
organs of the Press are ablaze with protest, and the Con- 
servative agricultural Members of Parliament are up in 
arms. The pressure which the farming industry can bring 
to bear upon any Government has been shown in the past 
to be so formidable that it would be optimistic to be sure 
that the Prime Minister will stand firm. Already he has 
had to explain to a deputation of his supporters that he 
wants to grow some more food in England; and much more 
will doubtless be heard of the matter in next weck’s debate. 
But if the Prime Minister decides to stand firm he should 
have the support of all those whose interest in the matter 
is to see that the people of England have enough food to 
eat in peace-time without starving in war-time. Admittedly, 
we must pay the price of international anarchy by adopt- 
ing extravagant devices to insure against the risks of war. 
But it would be intolerable if public nervousness should be 
exploited to secure, for the benefit of a minority, the 
adoption of a policy that, in the name of security, would 
put the feeding of the people on a permanent war-time 
basis. 


The Negotiations in Prague 


EVEN weeks have passed since the critical “ Czech 
week-end ” of May 20th; and Czechoslovakia’s fron- 
tiers, though still watched and warded on both sides, 
remain mviolate. Yet the situation, which almost exploded 
ito war seven weeks ago, remains acute. It is still a 
potential danger to the peace of Europe. Despite what 
has since occurred in and about Spain, despite the in- 
tricacies of Anglo-Italo-French relations, despite the 
aftermath of disillusion among Austrians, despite even the 
steady perseverance of the Czechoslovak Cabinet along 
the path of appeasement, it would be idle to pretend that 
the German-Czech problem has yet been put into cold 
storage for the summer. Indeed, this problem cannot be 
shirked, for its solution is as vital to Czechoslovakia’s 
own political and social peace as it is to her relations 
with a truculent neighbour. 

It is precisely this two-fold aspect of the problem 
which makes an easy solution impossible. The two facets 
must be distinguished, but they cannot be separated. The 
official Sudeten German claims, backed by Greater Ger- 
many’s apparatus of propaganda and pressure, constitute 


the most critical problem in domestic Czechoslovak poli- 
ucs and administration. 


Until about a fortnight ago, negotiations between M. 
Hodza, the Slovak Agrarian Prime Minister in the Coali- 
tion Government, and the Sudeten German Party of Herr 
Henlein had been tentative, exploratory, and personal. In 
his Carlsbad speech on April 24th, Herr Henlein, doubt- 
less exalted by the annexation of Austria, laid down eight 
points as a “minimum basis” for any agreement with 
Prague. Among these figured demands that the foreign 
policy of the Republic should be changed, and that the 
Sudeten Germans should be given autonomy in the sense 
of a separate regime functioning not in a defined area, 
but exercising authority over all Germans living in the 
State, wherever they might be. In other words, Germans 
in Czechoslovakia were to have something akin to extra 
territorial rights, and the citizens thus set apart would 
be governed by, and subject to, the principles of National- 
Socialism. Clearly very sweeping demands! 

M. Hodza, a moderate Agrarian, has had a difficult row 
to hoe; for his Coalition Government, already denuded of 
the Activist (non-Henlein) Germans, began to feel restive 
after the elections. Hence, personal and private nego- 
lations between Prime Minister and principal Opposi- 
tion Leader—Herr Henlein is not even a Deputy and has 
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always left negotiation to two lieutenants—were fraught 
with possibilities of a division in the Cabinet. 

The chief difficulty was naturally constitutional, for to 
grant the demands formulated publicly at Carlsbad by 
Herr Henlein, and subsequently elaborated by Herr Kundt, 
one of his lieutenants, in a memorandum on June 8th, 
would destroy the entire fabric and unity of the Republic. 
The demand for autonomy exercised through a German 
People’s Council, whose President would be a permanent 
ex-officio member of the Prague Government, and hav- 
ing the right to apply Nazi principles to all Germans in 
the country, would enable that body to treat Sudeten 
German Social-Democrats, Communists and Jews as if 
they were no longer citizens of a democratic State, for 
whom the Central Government accepts responsibility. The 
Government could not surrender this responsibility and 
live. The kind of State within the State demanded by 
Herr Henlein’s negotiators would be in no way compar- 
able with a Swiss Canton, the citizens of which owe 
allegiance to a common law, and the integrity of which is 
guaranteed by national measures of defence. 

The importance of these points was quickly realised 
by M. Hodza’s colleagues in the Cabinet; with the result 
that, when the terms of the Kundt memorandum be- 
came known, the elaboration of the long-awaited 
Nationalities Statute and Language Law, which is the 
responsibility and duty of the Prague Government, has 
been made a matter for a special Cabinet Committee. 
Meanwhile, last week the Sudeten German Party 
announced that the Nationalities Statute—in so far as its 
provisions, jealously kept secret, were surmised—could 
not provide a basis for an agreement. This, on the face of 
it, means that the inevitable incompatibility of the 
Carlsbad Points with the responsibilities of the Prague 
Cabinet has come into the open. In this unfortunate, 
though foreseeable, situation, public opinion in Czech 
and Slovak regions alike has rallied stoutly to the 
defence of citizenship before race. In so doing, it has 
automatically strengthened the position of the Benes 
Socialist, Social-Democrat and other Left Parties; 
strengthened the position of Herr Jaksch and his Sude- 
ten German Social-Democrats; and drawn the Slovaks 
closer to the Czechs. The Coalition still depends on the 
united Agrarian bloc of Czechs and Slovaks; but the 
Rightward-inclined Czech Agrarians have lost face; 
and now there is open talk of a General Election in the 
autumn. In a country where communal elections in three 
recent week-ends provoked grave disturbances, only 
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avoided by giving Henleiners virtually free rein 
against their opponents, the advent of a General Elec- 
tion may spell even greater difficulties. Yet, apart from 
the creation of a Cabinet of Civil Servants or of a dic- 
tatorship—both of them desperate expedients—it is 
hard to see what else can be done. At least, a General 
Election would enable perhaps one or two parties to 
unite, and thus to clarify the issues in the contest. A clear 
answer by the majority of citizens might be dangerous, 
but it would certainly be healthy. 


Fortunately, however, the Henleiners are not irrevocably 
committed; and there is still hope that an acceptable 
middle way will be found. Unquestionably it can, if 
Herr Hitler so wishes. It should be plain to the 
Germans, of the Reich as of the Sudetenland, that 
the utter control over the lives of all Sudeten Ger- 
mans, demanded in the Carlsbad speech and Kundt 
memorandum, cannot be granted. But it should be 
equally plain to the Czechoslovaks that more than slight 
changes in civil administration and the language law are 
required. The older generation of Czechoslovaks who 
made the revolution, and the State, have unwisely, since 
the war, over-centralised the Czech administration; and 
to-day the younger generation recognises in this a big 
blunder and a potent source of German discontent. If, 
now, a wise and efficient decentralisation of all purely 
civil administration in Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and 
Ruthenia could be quickly announced and executed— 
providing for equality of languages and of posts in the 
Civil Service for each district—it should not be difficult 
to satisfy legitimate claims of all minorities. As in the 
United States or Switzerland, the central Government 
would have to safeguard its ultimate rights in well- 
defined spheres—e.g., law courts, civil rights, defence, 
etc.—and if Prague insists on that, the insistence should 
be understood abroad. 

Nevertheless, there is a wide gap between Sudeten Ger- 
mans and Czechoslovaks. The British and French Govern- 
ments, through their representatives in Prague, have been 
pressing the Czechoslovak Cabinet to accelerate its pro- 
posed legislation. That Cabinet will go ahead with reforms 
—whether the Sudeten German Party accepts or rejects 
them. That is a proof of good faith. In return, this demo- 
cratic small Power can with justification require that when 
Europe’s remaining democratic Great Powers urge her to 
incur great dangers for the sake of European peace and 
democracy, they should also lend their support in her stand 
for the preservation of democratic rights and principles. 


The Fascist Economy 


TALY is the weaker pole of the Rome-Berlin axis— 
weaker in economic as in military strength. So much 

is obvious to the most superficial observer. But how 
much weaker? And how close is Italy to economic crisis? 
These are questions that are unusually difficult to answer. 
Even in normal times it is no easy matter to diagnose the 
state of health of a country of peasant cultivators, where 
industry no less than agriculture is organised in small units 
beyond the statistician’s reach. When many of the neces- 
Sary statistics are suppressed, and some of the others are 
suspect of manipulation, the difficulties of interpretation 
are increased manifold. In this article and its successor, 
however, an attempt has been made to collect some of the 
facts available to an outside observer and to piece them 
together to form a picture of the whole. That there should 
be many gaps in the picture, that some of its colours should 
be a shade too bright or too sombre, is only to be expected. 
The blame for these defects should, however, be placed 
where it belongs—on the Fascist authorities who so 





severely ration the supply of information. It is a legitimate 
deduction from their reticence that the general impression 
of Italy’s economic position would certainly not be more 
favourable if the unpublished figures could be used. 

In the western countries economic difficulties in recent 
years have become almost synonymous with industrial 
unemployment. This, however, is one disease from which 
Italy is not suffering. Industrial activity reached a very 
high level in 1937, and has been maintained there during 
the present year. This can be seen from the official indices 
of industrial production in the first table overleaf. 

The textile industries, which were checked during the 
sanctions period, have resumed their recovery. But they 
are still a long way below the 1928 level. The present 
high activity is evidently concentrated in the mechanical 
and metallurgical industries. Its parents are armaments 
and autarky. 

Feverish armament activity is, of course, common to 
every nation in the world. Autarky, on the other hand, is 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN ITALY = 
1932 1935 1936 1937 


(1928 = 100) 
Total index ...........seccceee 73-0 102 4 95°5 108 6 
Textile industries ...........- ; 67:4 76°6 70°1 83-7 
Mechanical and metallurgica 7 
iadbaneian See 70:7 102:6 118-7 130°1 
(1929 = 100) 9 
Hours actually worked ...... 72-4 81-0 81-0 91- 
Workers employed ............ 78°5 94-0 94:9 104°5 


a peculiarly authoritarian product. But autarky in Italy is 
something significantly different from the complete self- 
sufficiency aimed at in Germany and Russia. True, it is 
leading to the intensive development of Italy's low-grade 
deposits of coal and iron ore, which were previously re- 
served for an extreme emergency. In 1937 the production 
of iron ore, pig iron, non-ferrous ores and pyrites all greatly 
exceeded even the wartime year 1918, and the production 
of coal and lignite was nearly as large as in that year. But 
even with these efforts, Italy cannot hope to be independent 
of foreign countries in raw materials. Indeed, one interpre- 
tation of the autarky policy is that given in a receat speech 
by the managing director of the Ansaldo firm—namely, 
that it aims primarily at independence of the foreigner in 
finished goods and only secondarily in raw materials. The 
object is not even to reduce the imports of raw materials, 
since for Italy a bigger output of finished goods requires a 
bigger import of fuel and materials. Autarky is, then, 
simply concerned with the safety of the sources of supply 
and with the most economical allocation of the foreign 
exchange available. Thus, in the iron and steel industry, 
even though the Italian annual consumption of steel is only 
59 kilograms per head of population, compared with 
383 kgs. in the United States, 248 kgs. in Germany, 
180 kgs. in Great Britain and 144 kgs. in France, only 
some two-thirds of the raw material required can be pro- 
vided from domestic ore and scrap. Far from reducing 
home consumption to what can be provided from domestic 
materials, Italy would have to envisage in wartime a much 
greater production, and the present plans of expansion 
call for an increase in production from a little over 
2,000,000 tons a year to 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 tons. 
Another aspect of the policy of preparing industry for 
war, of which much has been written, is the geographical 
redistribution of industry. In practice, little has been done, 
and nearly all vital production is still to be found in the 
triangle Milan-Genoa-Turin. The Fiat works in Turin 
are, however, to be moved, but only into another part of 
the city, as their present position on the railway line makes 
them an easy target. A few arms factories have been built 
in central Italy and paper is being made from straw in the 
south, but the concentration of industry in the north has 
not been, and is not likely to be, substantially altered. 
The basis for the present high degree of industrial 
activity in Italy is thus, to a very large degree, the policies 
of the State. Since the devaluation of the lira industrial 
profits have been higher, and some of the new capital works 
have been financed, under Government direction, out of 
private funds. But the great source of finance for the pro- 
gramme of capital expansion is the credit of the State. 
Italy, in short, is pursuing an inflationary course, in which 
an abnormally large amount of money, derived from credit 
creation, is being spent on various forms of capital works. 
This is, indeed, no new thing in Italy. Between 1925 and 
1928 expansion of the credit basis was founded on foreign 
loans; between 1928 and 1934 it was accomplished by the 
method of promising annuities out of the budget for public 
works; and since 1934 war expenditure and autarky have 
fulfilled the same purpose. As everywhere, the economic 
policy of Fascism in Italy has been one of debt inflation. 
In any country, a policy of preventing unemployment 
by continuous inflation has three disadvantages. It involves 
a constant, and possibly progressive, reduction of the stan- 
dard of living of the people. It necessitates a steady deficit 
in the finances of the State, with the inevitable embarrass- 
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ments to the Treasury of being a continuous borrower, 
And it endangers the equilibrium of the balance of pay- 
ments. All three phenomena have been visible in Italy jn 
recent months. 

Figures on the standard of living are unusually difficult 
to give with any pretence to accuracy. The standard of 
living of the Italian peasantry, especially in the south, js 
very low at all times, and depends more upon the varying 
bounty of nature than on the policies of Govern- 
ments. The industrial worker, however, appears io 
have been adversely affected by the events of the last two 
years, especially by the devaluation of the lira in October, 
1936. From 1934 to 1936 the wage-index rose from 83.5 
to 87.5 (1928-29= 100), or by 5 per cent., while the cost of 
living index rose from 76.4 to 83.5 (1928= 100), or by 
9 per cent., and the index of the wholesale prices of con- 
sumers’ goods from 60.4 to 73.3 (1928=100), or by 22 
per cent. (The decline in real wage rates is, however, 
partly offset by the greater regularity and volume of 
employment.) Supporting evidence is to be found in the 
vield of taxes levied by the municipalities on some articles 
of food and drink. In the capitals of the provinces these 
taxes yielded 1,135 million lire in 1934, but only %59 
million lire in 1936. The yield was the same in 1936 and 
1937 in spite of the rise both in prices and in industrial 
activity in 1937. An index of the volume of sales of 58 
food shops in Milan has oscillated in the last two years 
between 55 and 85 (1934=100). The figures of savings 
tell the same story. Deposits in the ordinary savings 
banks were 19,573 millions at the end of 1934, but had 
fallen to 18,747 millions at the end of 1937 and 18.638 
millions at the end of November, 1937, although the 
devaluation had intervened. Deposits in the postal savings 
banks rose, it is true, in the same period from 20,427 
million lire to 22.314 million lire; but these deposits are 
to a large extent the funds of commercial and industrial 
undertakings, rather than the savings of the people. 

As a final indication both of the absolute standard of 
living and of its fluctuations in recent years, some figures 
of the per capita consumption of certain foodstuffs may 
be given: — 

ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER HEAD OF FOODSTUFFS 
(Milk and wine in litres ; other foodstuffs in kilograms) _ 

Italy | UK, Ger- 


many 
Average |Average 


Average Average 
1926-3011931-36 1935 | 1936 1934.36 1034-35 


Wheat flour ... 142-5 124-6 119-4 118-°6 89-3 ose 
All Cereals 176:3 140:5 152-0 149-9 | 95-4 113-0 
Potatoes ...... 35-4 34-8 25°8 29:6 98:8 , 1900 
Vegetables and 

RUE crccceeee 107-8 | 96-8 | 92:2 91-1 106-0 81-4 
ED ccnéecsnete | 9-1 7-1) 7-0) 6:7; 41-8) 21:5 
| 0-9 0-7) 0-8 0-6 0-3 2:3 
Meat ............ 188 | 16-4) 16-5 | 16-1 | 63-0) 52°8* 
TN -snutinenhidnes Si 5-4, 5-8 5:6, 21:0; 10-6 
eee | 2-2 L-1] 2-2] Led] 2-5] 7:5 
Cheese ......... | 4:6 48, 5-1); 4:3 43; 5-6 
Fees swheneriusee 6-3 6-7, 68) 6:6 95, 67 
MEER seccccccsces 33:1 33-7 34:0 32-8 | 88-6 122-0} 
ae 110:0 , 93-9 82-8 100-4 1-4 7:8} 


* Includes poultry and rabbits. + Includes milk equivalent 
of cream. { 1934 and 1935 were years of record vine crops. 


It will be seen that almost every item shows a decline. 
Perhaps the most eloquent figure is the decline in the 
consumption of wheat flour. In the ordinary way, since 
pasta is usually taken to be the cheapest way of filling an 
empty stomach, one might have expected this to mean 2 
shift to more nutritious commodities. But the coincidence 
of a decline in wheat consumption with falls in a number 
of other important commodities seems to indicate very 
clearly that there has been a lowering of the standard of 
living of the Italian people. 

This has been the first and, perhaps, in the long run, 
the most important, consequence of Fascist economic 
policy. In the second article an attempt will be made to 
trace its effects on the finances of the State and on the 
foreign trade of the country. 
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HERE has been no industrial phenomenon of the 
twentieth century to compare with the automobile 
industry. From virtually nothing a single generation ago 
it has built itself up into one of our largest industries. 
In this country alone it employs, directly or indirectly, 
over 1,300,000 people, either in the manufacture, the 
operation or the servicing of motor vehicles. It contributes 
to the national income in an even more direct way, since 
taxes and duties on motor vehicles produce nearly one- 
tenth of the whole revenue of the State—a proportion 
far heavier than is borne by any other industry of compar- 
able size. But economic facts such as these do not begin to 
exhaust the importance of the motor industry; its rise 
has also had far-reaching social and human implications. 
To millions of people the motor-car has brought an 
entirely new conception of leisure and the use that can 
be made of it. The car has changed the whole balance 
between town and country, making it every year increas- 
ingly difficult to say where the one ends and the other 
begins. It has made us a mobile people, and we are hardly 
yet beginning to see the consequences of the change. It 
would, perhaps, be going too far to say that the internal 
combustion engine has wrought as great a revolution as 
the steam engine a century and a half earlier. But at least 
it stands a close second in the list of technical advances 
that have changed the face of the earth and the mind of 
man. 

From its very nature, the growth of the motor-car has 
been conducted in the full view of the public. This has 
been no abstruse product of the obscure laboratory. On the 
contrary there are few subjects on which the average man 
is better informed, or in which he has a greater interest 
than the progress of the car. But there is another sense 
in which the growth of the industry has been shared with 
the public. For many years past the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders have prided themselves on 
setting an example to all other industries in the volume of 
information about themselves that they regularly compile 
and publish. The publication this week of their annual 
Statistical volume* provides an opportunity for paying 
tribute both to the quantity and to the quality of the facts 
and figures provided. There can be few similar publica- 
tions which contain more matter either of value to the 
economist or of interest to the ordinary man. 

The motorist will, perhaps, find most interest in the 
figures that are given of the yield of motor taxation, on 
the one hand, and of highway expenditure on the other. 
The total revenue of the Exchequer and local authorities 
from motorists in 1937-38 is estimated at £90,560,000, 
including £34,608,000 in licence duties, £44,800,000 in 
fuel tax receipts, £1,688,000 in import duties and 
£9,464,000 in local rates on garage space. Against this, 
expenditure on highways and bridges in the preceding 
year had been only £54,749,000 (omitting Northern 
Ireland) and, of this, £10,364,000 was either recoverable 
from property owners and utilities or else raised by loan. 
The amount spent out of revenue on the roads was almost 
exactly half the sum raised in taxation on motor vehicles. 
Now there is no reason why the motorist should not be 
taxed for the general purposes of the State as well as 
for the upkeep of the roads. But the motorist may justly 
retort that there is equally no reason why the non-motorist 
should not contribute a share of the cost of the roads, 


* “The Motor Industry of Great Britain, 1938." Published 
by The Statistical Department, The Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, Ltd., Hobart House, Wilton Street, 
London, S.W.1. Price 5s. 
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and the disproportion between the figures is unduly—and 
increasingly—onerous. 


The most impressive pages of the volume are natur- 
ally those which tell the story of the rapid rise of the 
industry. Production both of private cars and of commer- 
cial vehicles was considerably higher in 1937 than in any 
previous year. More vehicles, in fact, were produced in 
twelve months than the total in use on the roads as 
recently as sixteen years earlier. Total production is now 
over the half-million mark and considerably more than 
double the figure of 1929, the eve of the world depression. 
Since 1933 the proportionate increases in the two cate- 
gories of private and commercial vehicles have been very 
similar, but commercial vehicles held up rather better 
in the depression years and consequently show a rather 
better overall increase. Private cars and taxis, however, 
still make up nearly 70 per cent. of the total output. 


The figures of registrations—that is, of vehicles in use— 
are fully as sensational as those of production. At the census 
taken in September, 1937, there were no less than 2,461,833 
motor vehicles in use in the United Kingdom, 1,834,248 
of them being private cars. Even this enormous figure 
excludes 491,718 motor cycles—the only category to show 
a steady decline. The rate of increase is still phenomenally 
large. The total production of motor vehicles in 1937 was 
more than 22 per cent. of the total number registered in 
the previous September, and the increase in registrations, 
after deducting the cars scrapped, was as high as 8.4 per 
cent. As the total number of motor vehicles increased it 
would have been reasonable to expect that the propor- 
tionate increase from year to year would decline. But it 
shows very little sign of doing so; the 1937 figure of 
8.4 per cent. is, it is true, lower than for the two preceding 
years, but it is higher than for any other recent years. 


In view of these facts, talk of saturation point seems 
rather far-fetched. We are still a very long way behind 
America in car-ownership. The United States in December, 
1937, had one car for every 4.6 inhabitants; the British 
figure was one for every 18.1 inhabitants. National incomes 
and motor taxation systems make, of course, a great deal 
of difference. But the average British income is not very far 
behind the American, and the British taxation system has 
not prevented the rapid increase hitherto. Prima facie, it 
would be reasonable to expect the British figure gradually 
to move much closer to the American. The condition of 
the roads has also a great deal to do with the question, but 
here again the American statistics do not encourage the 
belief that saturation point is near in Great Britain. In this 
country there are 16.4 vehicles for every mile of road; but 
in the six American States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 
the comparable figure is 29.3 per mile. And registrations in 
these States are still increasing. Clearly, road congestion is 
little if any deterrent to the would-be purchaser of a car. 
The only limiting factor seems to be the ability to afford 
a car. That, in turn, is a function of two quantities, the 
average income and the price of cars. The average income 
increases steadily from decade to decade, if not from year 
to year. And, as an illuminating graph in the report clearly 
shows, there has been an almost uninterrupted fall in the 
price of cars. An index constructed on an ingenious 
“ chain” principle was in 1937 only 50.5 per cent. of its 
1924 level. The conclusion seems, then, to be inescapable 
that we must expect a continuance for many more years of 
the rapid increase in the number of cars on the roads. 
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From one point of view this is an alarming prospect. The 
one noticeable omission from the $.M.M.T’s annual is the 
statistics of road accidents. But their appalling incidence 
is well enough known, and it is not difficult to show that 
our record is worse than that of many other countries. In 
the United States, for example, there are only 13.0 deaths 
per annum per 10,000 motor vehicles; in Canada only 10.5, 
But the figure for England and Wales is 24.6 per 10,000 
vehicles and that for Scotland as high as 34.8. Road conges- 
tion is, of course, a large part of the explanation. But if 
our roads are the most congested in the world (as, with the 


Topics of 


Bluer Skies in the Markets.—A change, amounting 
almost to a transformation, has come over the chief 
security and commodity markets, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in the last three weeks. Wall Street, as is its 
wont, has been the most spectacular performer. The 
market was firm for the first half of June; but since 
Monday, June 20th, it has been running away with itself. 
The Dow Jones index of industrial shares, for example, 
which stood at 110-61 on June Ist and was only 113-23 
on the 18th, has risen by leaps and bounds to close at 
137-78 on Wednesday of this week. This is actually a little 
lower than Saturday’s close, but a slight reaction after 
so steep a rise is only to be expected, and to be welcomed 
even by the most impatient bull. The American com- 
modity markets have been infected, and Moody’s daily 
index of staple commodity prices now stands 10 per cent. 
higher than a month ago. London markets have followed 
the movement in their own less volatile fashion. The 
Financial News index of ordinary shares was 10 per cent. 
higher on July 6th than on June 7th, and reference to the 
Note on page 91 shows that The Economist index of 
primary product prices has risen by 1.9 per cent. in a 
fortnight and 3.2 per cent. in a month. 


* * * 


All this is naturally gratifying. But what does it mean ? 
Many for whom movements on the Stock Exchange are 
the beginning and end of economic phenomena have 
allowed themselves to be convinced that the rise portends 
the coming end of the 1937-38 recession. In Wall Street, 
in particular, optimistic prophecies are now as plentiful 
as forebodings of doom a month ago. There are, it is true, 
several indications of slightly better business conditions 
in the United States. One or two of the important indices, 
notably car loadings and the volume of electric power 
generation, have begun to rise and, though conditions in 
the steel industry are unusually chaotic owing to the 
sudden abandonment of the familiar “ basing-point ” 
system which acted as a stabilising influence on prices, 
it begins to look as if the recent reduction in prices has 
stimulated an increase in demand. In fact, taking the 
American situation in the large, some recovery from the 
very low levels reached in many lines of production 
seems to be imminent, and it is not impossible that the 
recovery will continue into the autumn. Whether it will 
mark a change in the underlying trend, however, is 
another matter and one which only a clairvoyant could 
answer on the facts now available. It should not be 
forgotten that the recession that has occurred since last 
autumn has been the most rapid ever known. If the 1937 
decline was so much steeper than in 1929, the 1938 
secondary reaction might be correspondingly more 
impressive than the embryonic recovery of 1930, and 
sull have no more meaning for the cyclical trend. As for 
the British outlook, confident optimism seems even more 
premature than in Wall Street. After all, Great Britain 
has had what America has not had, an unmistakable 
period of high prosperity, and the retreat of the British 
indices, though less spectacular than the American rout, 


perhaps negligible exceptions of Gibraltar and the Canary 
Islands, they are) it is surely incumbent on us to have the 
best roads. Another table which the $.M.M.T. might give 
in a future edition is that of highway expenditure per car 
in the different countries of the world. But in default of 
such comparisons, the motorist will inevitably come back to 
the taxation figures and wonder whether the scale of 
expenditure on the roads, which may or may not have been 
adequate for a million and a third vehicles a decade 
ago, is not grossly inadequate for two and a half millions 
to-day. 


the Week 


may be much harder to arrest. The June unemploymen! 
returns, which are analysed on another page, will not 
encourage the prudent observer to do more than wait 
and see. 

* * * 


Mr Chamberlain at Kettering.— The Prime 
Minister made another of his somewhat ingenuous 
speeches on foreign policy at Boughton House, Kettering, 
on Saturday of last week. Mr Chamberlain took as his 
text, as any humane statesman must do, the supreme 
necessity of avoiding war. It was his prime duty, he said, 
to strain every nerve to avoid a repetition of the Great 
War in Europe, and he could not believe that anyone 
who was not blinded by party prejudice could fail to 
desire that he should continue his efforts. Is it possible 
that the Prime Minister still has not realised the nature 
of the opposition to his policies? Nobody, or hardly 
anybody, in the country doubts the sincerity of his desire 
to avoid war. Still fewer would disagree with that great 
object. But there were no words in Mr Chamberlain’s 
speech that implied any room for doubt about the correct- 
ness of his methods of maintaining the peace. And it is 
the methods, not the object, that are passionately opposed. 
Mr Chamberlain is so bitterly attacked not because he is 
trying to keep the peace, but because he is pursuing 
methods which run such a grave risk of failure. Is it 
conceivable that this very simple point has not occurred 
to him? Yet how else is it possible to interpret a passage 
such as this: “ What I regret about the attitude of the 
Opposition is the impression it creates abroad of national 
disunity. I believe that to be a completely false impression. 
I do not believe that the country desires us to abandon 
our efforts to establish and maintain peace.” How else 
are we to understand his plea to the Liberals to join 


forces with him by reason “ above all ” of his conduct of 
foreign affairs ? 


* * * 


The astonishing thing is that Mr Neville Chamberlain 
showed in the same speech how easily he credits the 
good intentions of other people, provided only they are 
not in political opposition to him. He said himself that he 
had “a little difficulty” in squaring General Franco's 
account of the bombing raids on British ships with the 
facts. But the little difficulty was overcome. General 
Franco must be right, and the whole inconvenient 
business was really the fault of the shipowners who, in 
spite of warnings, persisted in sending their ships to 
Spain and were wicked enough to accept “ four and five 
times the ordinary rates of freight for voyages to these 
ports.” This ‘Sublime unconcern for the fate of British 
subjects seeking legitimate profits in foreign parts may 
easily be regarded as one more invitation to the potential 
aggressors to interpret Mr Chamberlain’s love of peace 
as a lack of will to fight. And if that conviction once gains 
acceptance, Mr Chamberlain’s own fear of war will 
itself have made war inevitable. 
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The War in Spain.—This week, while Sir Robert 
Hodgson has been explaining General Franco’s views on 
the bombing of British ships and men to Lord Halifax 
in London, the General has been pushing forward on 
land towards Valencia. The halt at Castellon a few weeks 
ago has now given place to violent activity on the Teruel 
front, right down to the coast; and, though it is difficult 
country, the insurgents have effected an eighteen-mile 
breach in the Government defences near Sagunto. If 
the advance, now halted, continues, Valencia may be 
incorporated in General Franco’s coastal strip; contact 
between Barcelona and Madrid will be extremely difficult; 
and Madrid will be further encircled. Clearly, the rumpus 
caused by the air bombings of British ships has moderated 
the attacks for the time being; and while the London Non- 
intervention Committee’s proposals for the despatch of 
counting commissions have been forwarded to both sides 
in Spain, the land war has redoubled in intensity. Mr 
Butler let out in the Commons this week that the bomb- 
ings of British property and men have been “ discussed ” 
in Rome with Count Ciano; but, despite a chorus of 
French and Italo-German praise of the Non-intervention 
Committee’s progress, progress it certainly is not—yet. If 
General Franco succeeds a little more on land—and his 
allies’ bombing of Barcelona, Valencia, Alicante, etc., have 
been intense this week—we may have to face yet another 
“ delaying action” in the expectation of his long-awaited 
military victory. And then? Then, of course, the real 
show-down among the contestants for Spain will emerge 
—trom which, probably, the British Government will not 
be able to hold as Olympically aloof as hitherto. 


* * * 


Coal, the Lords and the Commons.—The Lords 
are not to have their way with the Coal Bill. On Wednes- 
day, the President of the Board of Trade informed the 
Commons that certain of the major amendments made 
to Part One of the Bill in the Upper House were not 
acceptable to the Government. Accordingly the Commons, 
to whom the measure had been returned for discussion 
of the Lords’ changes, rejected four alterations which, 
if retained, would have wholly crippled the procedure 
laid down for the valuation and purchase of royalties. 
The vesting date (July 1, 1942) was restored ; and clauses 
relating to the renewal of leases, the payment of expenses 
in connection with claims for subsidence and the recovery 
of expenses on behalf of landowners were deleted. 
Earlier this Session, the lower House, recognising that 
the case for nationalising mineral rights in the interests 
of the coal industry had been fully proved by non- 
partisan investigations, accepted Part One of the Bill with 
comparatively little discussion. The same consensus of 
opinion was evident on Wednesday. The royalty owners 
in the Lords have been notably less successful in their 
attempt to wreck the nationalisation clauses than were 
the mineowners in the Commons last December in their 
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campaign to prevent Part Two of the Bill, which provides 
for the compulsory amalgamation of colliery under- 
takings, from being effective. 


* * * 


The Bill, from the moment of its introduction last 
year, has been a prey to sectional interests. The Labour 
Opposition themselves have shown little more apprecia- 
tion of the general national interest in an efficient coal 
industry than the self-seeking groups among the Govern- 
ment’s supporters. Their resistance to any changes in the 
coal-selling schemes (dealt with in Part Three of the Bill) 
when attempts were made last December to modify 
them in the interests of consumers, was proof that they 
too hearken more readily to the organised sectionalism 
of those engaged in the coal industry (masters and men 
being for once in agreement) than to any wider issues. 
And Labour complaints this week that the Bill will bring 
no benefits to mineworkers entirely overlook the fact 
that none of those associated with the industry can 
prosper in the future unless determined and whole- 
hearted efforts are made without delay to introduce a 
much greater measure of economic efficiency than hitherto 
into the organisation of British coal-mining. As originally 
drafted, the Coal Bill was a passable attempt to achieve 
this end. In several important respects, it has now gone 
the way of its abortive predecessors. True, the Govern- 
ment’s resistance to the Lords has saved an appreciable 
amount from the wreck. The nationalisation of royalties 
has been won, even if the diehard section of the Peers 
now stage a last-ditch fight. But the coal industry will 
still stand in sore need of drastic reform. 


* * * 


Execution and Murder in Palestine.—At Acre on 
June 29th a Jewish youth, Solomon, son of Joseph, ot 
Roshpina, was executed after having been convicted on a 
charge of having fired into an omnibus with intent to 
murder the Arab occupants. Both inside Palestine and 
abroad there has been some Jewish agitation in favour of 
a reprieve. From this, however, all responsible Jewish 
authorities seem to have held aloof; and it is, indeed, the 
supreme interest of the Palestinian Jewish community that 
political as well as other crimes of violence should be 
sternly and effectively stamped out. If lawlessness were 
Once to establish its reign in Palestine, then the situation 
of the Palestinian Jews would ultimately become unbear- 
able—surrounded, as they are, by an Arab majority that 
inhabits vast regions extending to Iraq in one direction and 
to Morocco in another. The wire fence which now hedges 
off Palestine from the Arab countries round about will not, 
in itself, offer any more adequate permanent protection 
than the Roman or the Chinese Wall. As it is, a new Rural 
Mounted Police and Palestine Railway Police have had to 
be organised for the protection of the country inside the 
Palestinian pale, and during the last few days crimes ot 
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violence have suddenly increased again in frequency. On 
the night of June 29th-30th the victims were a party of 
Arab fruit merchants on the Bethlehem-Jerusalem road, 
who were blown up by a land mine, and a Jewish wedding 
party at Tiberias, who were made the targets of a bomb. 
In the Haifa district on the 3rd of this month a Jewish 
farmer was stabbed to death, and on the same day in the 
Nazareth district a British policeman and two Jewish 
travellers were ambushed and wounded. This week there 
were murderous outbreaks at Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Tiberias 
and other places, and over twenty were killed. Two warships 
have been sent to Palestine. This fresh wave of violence 1s 
hardly surprising in view of the Government’s long pro- 
crastination in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission’s report. The Commissioners them- 
selves have represented, in the most emphatic terms, the 
plain truth that time is not on the side of a happy ending. 


* * * 


Nobody’s Charge.—After the last war, Europe 
had its first sight of a new kind of homo Europaicus: 
citizen of no country, a Stateless man. The passport pro- 
vided by the League for such unfortunate emigrants from 
Russia was, however, dignified with a worthy name: that 
of Fridtjof Nansen, explorer and humanist. During the last 
five years, citizens of Europe’s remaining not-so-totalitarian 
States have become inured to the sight of Jews and Aryan, 
Liberals or Communists—whether they were professors, 
traders, politicians, students, authors, or priests—stream- 
ing out of Germany into countries where, if officials treated 
them curtly and Home Offices scorned them, they might 
yet eat the bread of affliction without fear of torture and 
death. This stream from Germany swelled to a torrent 
after the annexation of Austria, and after the resurgence of 
Nazi assaults upon their perpetual scapegoats, the Jews, 
which followed the “ disappointment ” over Czechoslovakia 
on May 20th. New decrees registering and confiscating 
Jewish—and even non-Jewish but Socialist or Liberal— 
property have been promulgated; and the wretched victim 
must choose between reliance upon the dubious charitable 
sentiments of a foreign people or upon the much more 
dubious toleration of Herr Julius Streicher and all his kind. 
The Nazis thus get rid of their victims and get hold of 
their property. The League Commissioner for refugees 
from political or racial persecution in Germany, whose 
functions may terminate at the end of this year, has not 
been able to do much; but on Wednesday of this week 
at Evian—the Swiss refused to allow it to be held at 
Geneva—President Roosevelt and the United States Gov- 
ernment convoked their conference of thirty Powers to 
examine the problem raised by the scale and extent of the 
German and Austrian persecutions. The crux of the prob- 
lem will be the Nazi technique of having it both ways. 
This was made plain in the opening speeches of the 
American and British delegates. It would not be surprising 
if, under American leadership, more was accomplished 
than at the leaderless League. But for that, transfer of the 
refugees’ property from Germany will be necessary. 


* * * 


Austria Infelix.—Bella gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, 
nube is no longer, alas, an effective prescription for Aus- 
tria’s welfare. Austria has married the Third Reich by 
an ancient rite which the anthropologists call “ marriage 
by capture” (practised by Circassians and the like). The 
marriage is bringing such trouble on the poor bride’s 
head that one might almost have thought that she had 
gone and married a Jew. The Nazi prescription is 
to evict a sufficient number of Jews, “ Blacks” and 
“Reds,” to provide comfortable and lucrative places for 
expectant party men; and in Austria, as in the other 
Reich five years ago, the delicate task is to decide 
which suitors are to be gratified and which are to be 
sent away hungry. This growing trouble has moved the 
Reichsdeutsch Nazi Gauleiter and unification-commis- 
sioner in Austria, Herr Biirckel, to public speech. On 
June 30th he told foreign journalists in Vienna that 
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there were then 3,780 political prisoners from Austria in 
all. of whom about half were Jews, and 150 were in 
Dachau. But Vienna’s own prisons, accommodating 
10.000, have been so filled as to necessitate the com- 
mandeering of certain schools for a like purpose. He 
announced at the same time that he had ordered an 
examination into all seizures of property and all arrests. 
Thereafter, on July 2nd, in a similar speech, Herr Biirckel 
revealed that twelve Aryan administrators of Jewish 
businesses in Austria had been arrested for misconduct 
and been sent to Dachau, and that further arrests were 
likely to follow. Many of these administrators seem, in 
fact, to have interpreted their instructions as permission 
for helping themselves. Over the week-end Herr Biirckel 
also published a decree offering rewards of 50 marks for 
informers against informers—a step which seems likely to 
lead the said Gauleiter into an infinite regress, if informers 
against informers are ever informed against in their tur. 
Herr Biirckel makes the personal impression of an honest 
and upright administrator grappling with a task which 
is hopeless from the start. The spirit and principles of the 
Nazi regime make it so. 


* * * 


Cabinet Ministers and Parliament.—-Freed from 
their exhausting discussions of the Coal Bill, the Lords 
found time this week to debate a proposal to make it pos- 
sible for Cabinet Ministers to address both Houses of 
Parliament. The Ministers who govern this country are 
Ministers of the Crown, and by constitutional rule they 
must sit in Parliament. Prima facie, there is no reason. as 
long as Parliament consists of two Houses, why Ministers 
should not be drawn solely on grounds of merit from 
either chamber. Actually, the extension of the franchise to 
cover all the adult members of the population has enor- 
mously enhanced the power and prestige of the Commons. 
Their prescriptive authority in money matters is of long 
standing, but their prior rights in matters of ordinary legis- 
lation were only defined 27 years ago, when the peers were 
misguided enough to trench upon the Commons’ financial 
rights on alleged grounds of public policy. The Commons 
have come to be regarded as Parliament: they alone are 
responsible to the sovereign electorate. From this has arisen 
the recent convention that the Prime Minister and most 
important Secretaries of State should commonly be chosen 
from the House of Commons, where they are directly in 
contact with the people’s representatives, exposed daily to 
the searching powers of Parliamentary question and able to 
state their policy to the lower and more important House. 
Unfortunately, the mischances of death and inheritance 
may on occasion remove talented members of the 
Commons to the Lords. The Government’s opposition to 
Wednesday’s proposal was founded on important practical 
considerations: the responsibilities of Cabinet Ministers 
are already so great, that to call upon them to participate 
in the proceedings of both Houses would be inexpedient. 
It is true that a Minister harried daily in the Commons 
would have little time to be present in the Lords. A 
Minister in the Lords, however, might be able to escape 
more often from the peers’ less crowded activities to face 
the criticisms of the lower House. Again, it is the function 
of Under-Secretaries to eke out their principals’ time by 
standing in their stead to answer questions or explain their 
policy. There are convincing reasons for the view that 
Prime Ministers should be Commons men. In the case of 
other Ministers, however, a more elastic custom might be 
made possible by the opportunity to address both 
Houses, in cases when rigidity would unduly limit the 
field of choice. Parliament still consists of two Houses. 


* * * 


Arms and the Engineers. Months have passed 
and still no definite move has been made to draft the 
plans for speeding up re-armament which the Government 
has required from employers and workers in the engineer- 
ing industry. Preliminary meetings weeks ago revealed 
that the employers were anxious that the two unions con- 
cerned, the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
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ing Unions and the Amalgamated Engineering Union 
should consider the possibility of diluting skilled with 
unskilled labour and of introducing women. The matter 
was referred by both unions to their annual conferences 
and in neither case was any support given to the em- 
ployers’ suggestions. In common with the bulk of the 
trade union movement, the skilled engineers are distrustful 
of the Government's foreign policy, and on that ground 
alone disinclined to co-operate in re-armament without 
considerable reservations. At present the unions’ proposals 
are being drafted. Some conflict is reported between the 
two bodies, and it seems likely that the larger and more 
militant A.E.U. is more intransigently opposed to the 
employers’ plans than the Confederation. The unions’ 
anxiety for their craft rights is understandable; and the 
mounting number of unemployed engineers does not make 
their leaders more ready to abate their rules and regula- 
tions to facilitate national defence. Nevertheless, the sands 
are running out. There is widespread impatience that this 
deadlock in so important a matter should persist. Sir 
Walter Citrine himself has uttered a veiled warning to 
the engineers. There were times, he said, in an address last 
week to the National Federation of Building Trade Opera- 
tives, when leaders of the trade union movement should 
not be deterred from the course they felt to be right by 
fear of criticism from the rank and file. “ Current events 
involving the practices and standards of trade unions” 
might give point to what he had said if the proper policy 
were not pursued. The engineering unions will sacrifice 
much ofthe sympathy which is theirs unless they act 
speedily. 
* * * 


Railwaymen Confer.—Just over forty years ago 
the trade unions of British railway workers adopted the 
first of a long series of resolutions in favour of the nation- 
alisation of railways. The latest was unanimously 
passed at Southport on Tuesday by the National Union 
of Railwaymen. In the old days the plea for State owner- 
ship was supported by the argument that private enter- 
prise was inefficient and wasteful. This week the view 
was that the nationalisation of all transport services, rail, 
road, air and canal alike, would facilitate co-ordination. 
It was not held that nationalisation would notably en- 
hance the efficient working of the main-line railways, 
though with some justice it was urged that road transport 
was in need of some reform to eliminate redundant ser- 
vices and chaotic conditions. Nevertheless, the Road 
Traffic Acts have already done a great deal to establish 
order in road transport, and wages and hours are in pro- 
cess of being effectively regulated. Some duplication and 
overlapping of service still continues in our railway system, 
while the method of co-ordinating the vast mass of excep- 
tional rates is undoubtedly cumbersome and bureaucratic. 
But possible economies in these directions that would 
follow from unification are not as great as are sometimes 
assumed. The State already has powers to control and 
co-ordinate transport undertakings, and these powers 
are being exercised in the regulation of railway 
rates and wages, in the licensing of goods and passenger 
vehicles, and the supervision of working conditions on 
the road. The N.U.R.’s plea for higher wages was, in 
view of the declining trend of railway traffics, almost 
equally academic. It is indeed a disturbing fact, that 
120,000 railwaymen are earning less than 50s. a week, 
and the union’s current demands are rightly confined, 
in the main, to the proposal for a minimum wage. As 
things are, however, the companies cannot concede even 
a 50s. minimum at a time of trade recession without im- 
pairing their financial stability and failing in their obliga- 
tions to stockholders, who have not fared very well in recent 
years. 

* * * 

Canada and the Air Force.—It is hard to 
believe that no considerations of party tactics affected 
the time and manner of Mr Mackenzie King’s announce- 
ment of Canada’s offer to assist in training pilots for the 
Royal Air Force. On the last day of the session at Ottawa, 
Mr Bennett attacked the Government for having refused, 
according to his information, a British request for the 


establishment of an Air Force training school in Canada. 
The Minister of National Defence denied that any 
communication on this subject had been received from 
the British Government. Canadian Governments, said 
Mr Mackenzie King, had long ago settled the consti- 
tutional principle that in time of peace no one but the 
Dominion itself could own and control military establish- 
ments on Canadian soil. Mr Meighen—whose name had 
been canvassed as successor to Mr Bennett in the Con- 
servative leadership—used the episode as text for a 
fervent oration at the party convention, in the course of 
which he declared that there was no such thing as the 
Separate, independent defence of the Dominion. The 
training of men for the defence of Great Britain, he 
claimed, was equivalent to training them for the defence 
of Canada. This speech, though enthusiastically received 
by the majority of Conservatives, provoked the French 
Canadian delegates to a threat of withdrawal if this was 
to be regarded as Conservative policy. The next day 
Mr Mackenzie King announced that the British Govern- 
ment had been offered the facilities of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force for training R.A.F. pilots in Canada. The offer 
will doubtless be gratefully accepted, for large numbers 
of Canadians enlist in the Royal Air Force, and their 
training in the Dominion will be a great relief to the 
over-taxed instructional schools here. Mr Mackenzie 
King, having allowed the Conservative leaders to fly a 
kite for him, has plainly concluded that a further measure 
of defence co-operation with Great Britain will rally 
more votes than it loses. This is a very important move- 
ment of the political weathervane in Canada. 


* * * 


Another American Deficit.—That the financial year 
of the United States Treasury should end with a deficit 
has long ago ceased to be news. Nevertheless, the deficit 
that was announced on June 30th has considerable 
importance in the series, for 1937-38 was at one time 
scheduled as the first year of a balanced budget, whereas 
actually the only distinction it can claim is that it shows 
a deficit smaller than any since 1932 and likely, by all 
appearances, to be smaller than any immediately to come. 
The first intimation of an American Budget is in the 
President’s Budget Message to Congress in January, six 
months before the year begins. In January, 1937, 
Mr Roosevelt foresaw for 1937-38 a revenue of $7,294 
millions and an expenditure (excluding debt retirement) 
of $1,000,000 less. By January, 1938, it was clear that 
these figures were over-optimistic and the figures were 
revised to $6,320,500,000 in revenue and $7,408,600,000 
in expenditure, leaving an expected deficit of 
$1,088,100,000. Actuality, however, has been even 
worse. The revenue was no more than $6,242 millions, 
while expenditure rose to $7,701 millions. The sharp 
recession in trade has, of course, been largely responsible 
for this disappointing result. But it has not yet exerted 
its full influence on either side of the account. The revenue, 
though less than was expected, was the highest ever 
recorded, save only for 1920, and rising income taxes 
contributed the largest share of the increase. On the other 
side, expenditures on relief and recovery (except for the 
sub-heading of public works) were considerably lower 
than in the previous year. This next year, however, taxes 
can hardly fail to bring in less, unless recovery is as rapid 
as recession was last year ; while the President’s “ pump- 
priming” promises a substantial increase in relief 
expenditures. It looks as if a deficit of $1,459 millions, 
exclusive of debt redemption, is the nearest approach that 
the United States can make, in the present state of affairs, 
to a balanced budget. The President’s critics will doubtless 
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blame the fact on his shade of politics. But it — . 
more clear-sighted to investigate the thorny su oa 
adjusting the yield of taxes to the permanent burden that 
the revenue will have to carry. 


* * * 


The Franco-Turkish Agreement.—The rranco- 
Turkish agreement at Syria’s expense, which re 
last week, has now been consummated. In view of a 
dangers of the present international situation, It “— 
no doubt be quixotic to regret the avoidance of a rit 
between Turkey and the Western Powers which might 
have given an opening for further aggression on the 
“ Axis” Powers’ part. All the same, we are left with 
the misgiving that the mandatory for Syria may have 
bartered away Syrian interests, of which France is, after 
all, the trustee. Turkish pressure on France was main- 
tained up to the last moment. At Angora, on June 30th, 
the Turkish National Assembly empowered the Govern- 
ment to denounce the existing Turco-French treaties and 
to “take all measures to defend the national cause 
unless a settlement satisfactory to Turkey were reached 
in the Alexandretta dispute. In Paris next day, July Ist, 
it was announced that the Franco-Turkish negotiations 
had arrived at a happy conclusion after what the Turkish 
Ambassador described as a “ decisive test.” There is to 
be a new pact of friendship between France and Turkey; 
a military agreement ensuring the internal security of the 
autonomous district of Alexandretta on a basis of Franco- 
Turkish parity; an instrument to put this second agree- 
ment into effect, and in particular to arrange for equal 
numbers of French and Turkish troops to be stationed 
in the district immediately; and a declaration of col- 
laboration in Turco-Syrian frontier questions between 
Turkey, Syria and France. Last Sunday the technical 
military agreement was signed at Antioch (the second city 
of the Sanjak of Alexandretta), while the other agreements 
were initialled at Angora. These are to be signed in 
the same place in September, when the French Foreign 
Minister is to pay a visit of friendship to the Turkish 
capital. We very much hope that Turkey, in her natural 
zeal to protect the interests of the Turkish element in the 
Alexandretta district, will not press for measures that 
would be unfair to the non-Turkish elements in the local 
population which, in the aggregate, amount to a majority. 


* * * 


British Arms for Turkey...On Monday a Bill to 
give effect to a recent agreement concluded between the 
British and Turkish Governments was read a second time 
without a division. Under the terms of the Bill. Turkev will 
be lent sums up to £6,000,000 for the purpose of pur- 
chasing war materials in Britain. Sir John Simon laid 
siress upon the political significance of this arrangement. 
The armaments credit would set the seal upon Turkey’s 
resistance to the attraction of Germany. Mr Dalton also 
approached the Bill as an act of foreign policy. Turkey 
was a member of the League of Nations, as well as a coun- 
try of primary strategic importance in the Near and 
Middle East. Similar agreements with other League Powers 
of like importance might bring Mr Chamberlain back to 
the path of rectitude and collective security. Other Labour 
speakers were less warm in their commendation. But most 
members of the Opposition parties looked upon the agree- 
ment as a riposte to the economic and political expansion 
by Germany, and called for the extension of the method 
to Danubia and the Balkans. In reply, Mr Hudson pointed 
out that the possibilities of concluding such agreements 
depended upon economic circumstances rather than politi- 
cal and diplomatic aspirations. Many of the countries 
cited by supporters of the policy of penetration by loan 
sold twice as much to us as we sold to them; and arma- 
ments credits on the Turkish model would no 
conclude. In general, the debate revealed a 


realisation of the dangers of Germanv’s tra 
and a readiness to meet strata 


Turkey has been suitably rew 


t be easy to 
widespread 
de policies, 
gem by stratagem. Now that 
arded for her refusal to accept 
Germany’s move to provide for the equipment of her 


defences, other countries may prove anxious to receive good 
conduct prizes at our hands. 





Social Services in Australasia.—Both Australia and 
New Zealand have been tackling in recent months the task 
of expanding and consolidating their social services. Last 
week the Australian Parliament passed the National Insur- 
ance Bill, in great haste before the new Senators, who are 
predominantly Labour, could take their seats on July Ist, 
The scheme covers 1,850,000 people, forming with their 
dependants more than half the population of Australia, 
The contributions are initially to be 3s. a week for men 
and 2s. for women, the employer paying half in each case. 
In return, workers with a satisfactory record of contribu- 
tions are to have free medical treatment and medicines 
and cash benefits on the scale of 20s. a week for an adult 
man for sickness, with a further payment, in some cases, 
of 15s. a week for disablement after sickness benefit rights 
have been exhausted. Widows, and women over 60, will 
receive pensions of 15s. a week and men over 65 pensions 
of 20s. a week. The Government will indemnity the 
approved societies against the deficits that are expected to 
accrue in the initial years, contributing, in addition to an 
immediate guarantee, an annual contribution of 10s. per 
insured person to a sinking fund which will eventually 
replace the guarantee with cash. The Government have had 
to face the hostility, not only of the doctors, who 
demanded a higher capitation fee than the 11s. proposed 
(a dispute on which a Royal Commission is to advise), 
but also of some of their own followers, who succeeded in 
ousting the insurance companies from the privilege of 
being “ approved societies ” in favour of the friendly socie- 
ties and trade unions. 


® * * 


The scale both of benefits and of public subsidy in this 
scheme may be compared with that in the New Zealand 
proposals. These are to be debated in the new session of 
Parliament, which opened last week. The scheme is in 
essence non-contributory, though a principal item of 
income will be a levy of 1s. in the £ on wages, to be known 
as the social security contribution, and replacing the 
present unemployment tax of 8d. in the £. General and 
specialist medical services will be available free to all. 
The invalidity pension will be 30s. a week for a single 
man or woman, with an additional 10s. for a wife or tor 
each child. This will be granted under a “ needs test,” non- 
pension income being fixed at 20s. a week for a single 
person and 30s. a week for a married person. Men and 
women over 60 will receive a pension of 30s. a week, and 
widows a pension of 20s. a week, subject to a maximum 0! 
20s. a week of income from other sources. The New 
Zealand Government have also had to contend with 
medical opposition, though the proposed capitation fee 1s 
15s. per head of the population. But the chief criticism has 
been on the ground of the burden on the public purse. 
The combined cost of the health and superannuation 
schemes is put at £17,850,000 in the first year of opera- 
tion, rising to £20,400,000 in five years. About half of this 
will be new expenditure in excess of present charges. The 
social security contribution is estimated to yield 
£7,500,000, and £500,000 will come from a registration 
levy of £1 a year on men over 20, but the State will have 
to bear the remaining sum of £9,850,000 in the first year, 
and its burden is unlikely to fall. It is this measure more 
than anything else that has evoked the recent misgivings 
over the soundness of New Zealand’s public finances. 


* * * 


Conscription of Labour in Germany.—At the 
end of May Germany’s official figure of unemployed 
had fallen to 338,356; yet only 37,000 of these un- 
employed were able-bodied workers. The figure seems to 
indicate that Germany’s labour reserves are exhausted, 
whereas all other industrial countries are vainly trying 
to reduce their considerable numbers of unemployed. 
Field Marshal Goering decreed a general conscription 
of labour on June 23rd. Henceforth all Germans irre- 
spective of age, sex, and social position can be called uf 
for compulsory labour service or for specified technical 
training. Piecemeal restrictions on labour and employ- 
ment are to be replaced by general compulsion. Military 
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conscription supplemented by conscription of labour 
thus completes the effective militarisation of German 
labour. Where Germany’s labour reserves went is clearly 
shown in the following table. The figures do not include 
Austria. Unemployment in Austria still amounts to 
350,000, and the decree does not mention Austria at all. 


May, May, May, May, 
1929 1933 1935 1938 


(in 1,000’s) 

















Bebe: crcascvcecesnccsectantnsss 18,490 13,180 16,386 19,900 
GOD cciitnsccnssinceendocnnsccegivdbeaes 480 360 429 500 
ROE cccsessescesencesecesecs 1,350 5,039 2,019 338 
ST UNE Kenacuntonssses 20,320 18,579 18,834 20,738 
PU ION. senscexcnsiccnsascenes 109 200 300 =1,100 
“Invisible” unemployment... ene 2,400 2,200 
ae 20,429 21,179 21,334 21,940 


Except for the estimate of “ invisible ” unemployment 
as well as for the strength of the fighting forces all figures 
are taken from the German health insurance statistics. 
They exclude highly salaried black-coated workers as 
well as civil servants. It is a surprising fact that from 
1929 to 1933 the official total of workers, i.e. employed, 
sick and unemployed decreased by 1,743,000. During 
the following five years the official total increased by 
2,159,000. Germany’s population increased from 1929 
to 1938 by roughly three millions. From 1929 to 1933 
the increase amounted to 1,288,000. The real develop- 
ment is shown, however, in the grand total which includes 
soldiers, sailors, and the air force personnel and “ in- 
visible” unemployed. The estimate of the invisible 
unemployment is based upon figures published in The 
Economist of August 10, 1935. Subsequently, the German 
Institute fuer Konjunkturforschung tried to prove that 
invisible unemployment amounted only to 700,000. 
To-day the Institute is now compelled to admit that the 
recent increase of employed was partly recruited from 
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independent artisans and shopkeepers, who were really 
unemployed but struck off the beneiit lists. 


* * * 


_ The development of employed female workers is shown 
in the following table :— 


(in 1,000’s) 
Per cent. of total 


employed 
BS BEEP sinevestnconcs 6,179 33°4 
ee ae 4,664 35-4 
en 5,190 31:7 
6p:  naesinmnnnsinns 6,180 31-1 


The policy of restricting female labour has undoubtedly 
been successful. Compared with May, 1929, the number 
of employed male workers increased by 1,409,000, or 
by 11-4 per cent. There is still a reserve of roughly 
half a million women. There are on the other hand 
reserves of several hundred thousands of independent 
artisans and shopkeepers reluctant to give up their 
independence, which they value obviously higher than 
better-paid jobs in rigidly regimented factories. The 
natural annual increase in the working classes will, on 
the other hand, soon decline. The increase developed, 
and will develop, as follows :— 


a 207,500 OSB. .ccccecees 149,000 
BOSD Scovcsassese 178,200 1939...cccccccee 145,000 
BOSE ccecscecesse 156,000 


The true inference of Field-Marshal Goering’s decree is 
therefore, that Nazi Germany’s military programme has 
overstepped the resources of man-power and material. 
Intent on fulfilling this vast programme the Nazi Govern- 
ment has rapidly changed the lower middle-classes, 1.e. 
independent artisans, shopkeepers, and peasants, into 
industrial workers. This is scarcely consonant with the 
promises to the “ little man” who voted the Party into 
power. “ Little man, what now? ” 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Cuts in Steel Prices 

New York, June 28. — The importance of the steel 
industry to business is fundamental, and recent moves 
are highly significant. The prices of a great number of 
varied steel products have been substantially reduced, the 
cuts ranging from 6 per cent. to 17 per cent. Steel prices 
have for some time been subject to much criticism both from 
Washington and from a considerable number of economists. 
Leaders of the industry had strongly defended their price 
Policy against all attacks, so that the recent move was 
unexpected. 

The implications of the reduction in steel prices are not 
yet clear. Presumably some decline in the prices of products 
of which steel is an important constituent will follow. It is 
not impossible that the steel companies may ask for a 
downward revision of wage rates. Indeed, such a request to 
the unions has been widely rumoured. This course would 
seem consistent with the attitude of the companies about a 
year and a half ago, when increased labour costs were cited 
as the reason for raising steel prices. 

The changes in steel prices also appear to involve an 
alteration in the method of pricing which has operated for 
some fourteen years. By this method the prices of finished 
steel products were varied between different centres of pro- 
duction. Some of the changes which have just been an- 
nounced establish uniform prices at different centres. The 
effect of this policy may be to make freight charges on 
shipments the dominant factor in placing orders; and a 
considerable reorientation within the industry may follow. 


Heavy Export Surplus Persists 


The foreign trade figures for May show no signs of an 
improvement in business. Both imports and exports declined 
in value. The value of exports was the lowest recorded since 
March, 1937; and the value of imports reached the lowest 
level since December, 1934. The export surplus continued for 
the eighth consecutive month at the record-breaking rate of 
more than $100 millions a month; and about two-thirds of 
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the surplus was covered by imports of gold and silver. The 
May figures were as follows : — 


(Millions of Dollars) 
: Five Months 
April May ended May 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Merchandise : 


Exports ......... 269 274 290 257 1,271 1,359 
Imports ......... 287 160 285 148 1,397 815 
Excess of exports ... 114 5 109 waa 544 
Excess of imports 18... om on 126 on 
Gold : 
Exports ......... N 0-1 N 0-2 N 5:6 
Imports ......... 216 71 #155 53 767 193 
Excess of imports 216 71 = 155 53 767 187 
Silver : 
BpOrte ccc ccsce 16 02 1-8 0-3 8-9 1:3 
FeeBests  ..cccscee 2-8 15:7 3:1 17-9 28-5 92-3 
Excess of imports 1-2 15:5 1:3 17:6 19-6 91 


Totals are now divided into agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural commodities. These bring out a marked change in the 
importance of agriculture in foreign trade this year compared 
with last. While total exports were below the 1937 level in 
May, shipments of agricultural products were 33 per cent. 
higher, while agricultural imports declined more substantially 
than other imports. 

The large increase in shipments of foodstuffs appears to be 
the chief reason why exports are being so well maintained. 
Exports of aircraft and aeroplane engines in May were 
double those of May last year, and total exports of these 
goods during the first five months were valued at $29 
millions, or 133 per cent. more than in the same period a 
year earlier. 


Rising Prices and Slack Business 


When the statistical history of the present period comes to 
be written, two developments will undoubtedly receive 
prominent notice. The average prices of “ sensitive”? com- 
modities rose during June by about 8 per cent. And prices on 
the Stock Exchange during the week ended June 25th regis- 
tered one of the sharpest advances on record. 

These developments came when sentiment in financial 
circles was depressed, and a variety of explanations are being 
offered, none of which is yet capable of proof. Some adduce 
foreign buying both of stocks and commodities to explain 
the improvement, others the Government’s spending pro- 
gramme, rumours and denials of devaluation, the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and so on. There is no certainty about any 
of these diverse suggestions, and the recent upward move- 
ments Came as a complete surprise. 

The latest comprehensive trade figures, compiled by the 
Federal Reserve authorities for the month of May, show no 
change in trend. The decline in business still shows slight 
signs of being arrested, but only one index (that of freight 
car loadings, adjusted for seasonal variations) shows even a 
negligible advance compared with April. The chief figures 
are as follows: — 


BusINEss INDICES 
(1923-25 = 100: Adjusted for seasonal variations) 


May, April, May, 
1937 1938 1938* 
Industrial production (total) ... 118 77 76 
Manufactures  ...ccccsccscevvees 118 73 73 
Pe 117 101 94 
Construction contracts (total)... 56 52 51 
FRIED on ccnecoreacisctmnmnnes 44 37 37 
ST EE -wsuiidnamaminnnegrens 66 65 63 
Factory employment (total)...... 102-2 79-2 77-6 
Deas BOOT oo ccccccccsccccess 98-4 69-3 67:4 
Non-durable goods.......sseseees 106-2 89-9 88-6 
Factory payrolls (total)f ........+ 105-2 70:7 69°4 
Durable goodst .....ceceseceevees 107-5 61:8 60-9 
Non-durable goods} ...s.ssse008 102-3 82:0 80-3 
Freight car loadings  ........++6+ 80 57 58 
Department store sales ......... 93 83 79 
Department store stocks ......... 76 69 69 
* Preliminary. + Without seasonal adjustment. 


Even when examined in greater detail, few of the indi- 
vidual series showed improvement compared with the 
Previous month. Among the durable goods covered by the 
index of industrial production only plate-glass output was 
better in May than in April. Among non-durable goods im- 
provement occurred in cotton consumption, the slaughtering 
and packing of sheep, sugar meltings, newsprint production, 
and cigar and cigarette output. Among minerals, only anthra- 
cite coal showed a gain. And only in the manufacture of 
tobacco products and petroleum refining was employment 
higher in May than in April. 

Only fragmentary data are yet available for some weeks of 
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June. Here a modest improvement is perceptible in some 
directions. Steel operations have risen slightly from the low 
level recorded early in the month. Automobile production has 
been maintained in the face of earlier fears that a substantial 
decline would occur. Building during the early part of the 
month was maintained at close to the May level. And sensi- 
tive commodity prices show a noticeable advance. 

Stocks in several industries are reported to have been 
reduced during recent months to levels more in line with 
Current output. Department store stocks in May were 69 per 
cent. of the 1923-25 average, compared with 72 per cent. in 
December, and are reported to have fallen a little further in 
June in some districts. Total reported stocks on June Ist were 
9 per cent. lower than they were three months earlier and 
14.5 per cent. lower than in June, 1937. 





Germany 


Foreign Debts 


Berwin, July 5.——Last week the market in shares, 
which had in general been declining since April, experi- 
enced a noticeable recovery. Most of the gains occurred 
after the news of the Anglo-German agreement came out. 
The agreement came as a considerable relief to business 
circles, which had good reason to dread the establishment 
of a British clearing. The German-owned Dawes and 
Young dollar loans also advanced (in a nominal market), 
but for no apparent reason the reichsmark section of the 
Young loan declined. It now seems clear that the Reich 
Government’s distinction between legal repudiation of the 
Austrian Federal loans and willingness in practice to nego- 
tiate was meaningless, and a cause of unnecessary pertur- 
bation. That it was designed mainly for purposes of pres- 
tige and internal propaganda must be inferred from the 
Officially directed Press, which represented the main import 
of the British agreement to be “full maintenance of the 
German viewpoint,’ and omitted to mention (or merely 
mentioned in a way which meant nothing to the unin- 
structed reader) that Germany had agreed to pay anything 
at all on account of the Austrian debts. 

It is clear from other statements that the same policy will 
be pursued in dealing with other guaranteeing countries, 
but although technical repudiation will be the opening 
gambit, it is equally certain that these countries, like Great 
Britain, will get what payment they can exact, no more and 
no less. In business circles one hears the argument that for 
the small sum involved, it was hardly worth while to risk 
a quarrel with creditor countries. 

The half-yearly report of the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft 
estimates the total foreign debt (omitting Austria), in 
February: standstill credits amounted to Rm. 900 millions, 
and other short-term debt to Rm. 4,100 millions. Long- 
term debt was Rm. 5,000 millions, making, with the addi- 
tion of foreign investments and foreign-owned property in 
the Reich (amounting to between Rm. 4,000 and Rm. 5,000 
millions) a total of some Rm. 10,000 millions. Before the 
recent settlement, transfer obligations for the service of debt 
amounted to Rm. 250 millions a year. 

Secretary Brinkmann, of the Ministry of Economic 
Affairs, has repeated the recent statement of Dr Funk 
that exporters will in future be given greater freedom to 
deal with their exchange receipts, a policy described else- 
where as “bounties on the increase of exports.” Already 
many exporters and firms engaged in transit trade are 
allowed by the Reichsbank to keep exchange deposits in 
their own names in foreign banks, the amount and their 
expenditure being officially controlled. The new system, it 
is supposed, will tend to counteract the tendency of manu- 
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facturers to sell at home for marks at higher prices, rather 
than to export for foreign currency for which, in the end, 
they only get the same badly depreciated marks—and con- 
siderably fewer of them. 

The partial recovery in world prices has been well Te- 
ceived, in the belief that countries producing raw materials 
and foodstuffs will take more German manufactured goods 
and thereby more than compensate for the increased cost 
of imports. 

The official price regulations for the farming year 1938- 
39 have been issued. The basic prices for wheat and rye 
remain unchanged, and the price of oats for fodder has 
been raised by Rm. 8 a ton. The policy of fostering the pro- 
duction of oil seeds is being maintained. Prices to farmers 
are fixed: bounties are given to oil mills to enable them to 
pay the high prices; and oil-seed producers are enabled to 
buy oil-cakes at low prices. Trade in hay and straw 1s 
minutely regulated. Reports about the early fruit crops are all 
unfavourable. 

In Austria a substantial decline in the wholesale prices of 
a large number of goods is reported. This is partly due to 
taxation changes, and partly (as in the case of metals) to 
measures designed to equalise Austrian and Reich prices. 
The German railway traffic tax was extended to Austria on 
July Ist. 


Peak of Profits Passed 


According to an analysis made by one of the banks, the 
average dividend paid by all companies whose shares are 
quoted in Berlin in the first four months of 1938 was 
6.01 per cent, against 5.37 per cent. last year, and 3.27 per 
cent. in 1934. Share values have risen less than dividends, 
so that the present effective yield (4.32 per cent.) is higher 
than in earlier years. The view is expressed that industrial 
profits have now reached their highest point. 

Several reasons are given for this opinion. On the one 
hand, there is the price-fixing regulation of 1936, which 
since a great number of reductions in price have been de- 
creed operates only in one direction. Taxation has increased 
not only absolutely but relative to the volume of business 
and gross profits. A table in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
shows that, while gross profits rose between 1930 and 1937 
by 121 per cent., tax payments rose 248 per cent. The point 
at which increasing intensity of activity ensures more 
economical production has been passed. Undertakings are 
now obliged, in some cases, to employ less skilled labour, 
since many workers have declined in efficiency because of 
their long spells of unemployment. Finally, exports of coal, 
iron and other goods are fetching lower prices. Certain 
classes of enterprises, it is added, actually reached the peak 
of profitability as early as 1936. 


Shipping Activity 


Port traffic increased very considerably in the first quar- 

ter of this year. Their total turnover of goods was 14,340,000 
tons, against 12,053,000 tons in the same months of 1937, 
and 8,756,000 tons in 1933. Imports were responsible for 
most of the increase compared with 1937. At the annual 
shareholders’ meeting, the president of the Supervision 
Board of the Hamburg-America Line, stated that 
the great shipping companies, which are under-capi- 
talised, propose to raise additional capital in the 
market, and demanded a reform of shipping taxa- 
tion. The companies complain of the expropriation 
of 75 per cent. of the exchange profits made on 
the repayment of foreign debts, and argue that these profits 
are wiped out by exchange losses on current business. Ship- 
ping already ordered for the Hamburg-America Line totals 
21 vessels of 122,700 tons, including a new 36,000-ton 
vessel for the North Atlantic route. 
_ The Reichsbank’s return for June 30th shows a large 
increase Of Rm. 985 millions in credits and investments. 
The movement of the chief items in the return during the 
past twelve months was: — 


June 30, June 30, 

poe 1938 

(Millions of marks 
IRE oncnvrcsoconrsanennascons . 69 1 
Foreign Exchange ........ . 6 6 
Discounts see eeeseseseeeees oe 5,322 6,175 
Legal-cover securities ..... . 104 547 
Other assets ........... sesh 716 1,161 
Circulation sacsenbithhihbinisha . 4,992 6,440 
Pe iiitticentcnacian runeenis 880 1,119 


_ The total circulation of all currencies was Rm. 8,466 mil- 
lions, against Rm. 6,941 millions a year ago. At the end of 
the quarter preceding the formation of the Nazi Adminis- 
tration, total circulation was Rm. 5,657 millions. 


Eire 


Economic Problems 


Dus.in, July 2.—-Now that Mr de Valera has succeeded 
in obtaining an independent majority, it 1s to be hoped that 
the country will enjoy a few years of political peace that can 
be devoted to economic reconstruction. The depression in 
world agriculture and the past few years’ economic war with 
Great Britain imposed a severe strain on Irish resources, 
and there is little doubt that Eire has been living on its capi- 
tal for some time. The principal objectives to be sought are 
the reduction of emigration, the cure of unemployment and 
the raising of the standard of living of the poorer classes, 
rural and urban. These problems are, of course, related. Emi- 
gration is the result partly of unemployment and partly of 
poverty. The aim of the Government must be to raise the 
national income, and this involves the expansion of profitable 
production and, in particular, of exports. 

Every increase in industrial employment and every increase 
in the purchasing power of the working classes leads to in- 
creased imports of capital and consumption goods, and these 
additional imports can, in the long run, be paid for only by 
additional exports. The expansion in national income which 
has taken place as a result of the housing programme cannot 
be expected to continue. 

In the first place, the demand for houses in a falling popu- 
lation is not unlimited, and in the second place housing 
activity has increased the disequilibrium in the balance of 
payments. The restoration of equilibrium can no longer be 
achieved by further protection, because the limit of substitut- 
ing home-produced articles for imports has been almost 
reached. Additional exports are an essential condition of Irish 
economic progress. 


Increasing Agricultural Exports 


The only articles that Eire can hope to export (apart from 
such invisible exports as sweepstakes and tourist traffic) are 
agricultural products. The problem, therefore, resolves itself 
into increasing the output and reducing to the minimum the 
cost of production of those articles for which the export 
market promises an increasing demand. The only export 
market is Great Britain, where a stationary population with 
a rising standard of living suggest that demand will be 
directed towards the dearer varieties of livestock and livestock 
products. These are the very commodities in the production 
of which Eire enjoys a high degree of comparative advantage. 
Assuming intelligent handling of the situation, the prospect 
before the Irish export trade appears quite bright, because 
demand seems to be shifting in the direction of these articles. 

Actually, the problem is technical rather than economic. 
Irish farmers must be encouraged, bullied or, if necessary, 
coerced into keeping abreast of modern developments 
in the production of livestock products. The winter feeding 
of cattle is the central technical question. There must be the 
fullest research into the utilisation of Ireland's great natural 
product—grass. 

_ What gold is to South Africa, grass is to Ireland, with the 
important difference that it is replaced annually and the 
supply does not become exhausted. The proper utilisation of 
the best pastures is the necessary condition of an increase of 
tillage on second-class land, and there is no doubt that the 
development of grass-farming in the light of the latest scien- 
tific and technical knowledge is the only possible foundation 


for an increase in rural employment and in the rural standard 
of living. 


Mr de Valera’s Opportunity 


The increased purchasing power thus engendered in the 
countryside would have favourable effects on secondary 
industries, and the national income would expand in every 
direction. This expansion would render possible increased 
social services and increased expenditure, if necessary, on de- 
fence. The existing bias in favour of self-sufficiency must be 
replaced by a bias in favour of exports. Otherwise, Eire is 
doomed to further emigration, further unemployment, and a 
gradual increase in the burden of taxation. 

_Mr de Valera has already had the courage to alter his 
views on other important matters and, in doing so, has 
gained increased respect. If he will alter the direction of his 
economic policy, he will be remembered as a great construc- 
tive force in his country. If he fails to do so, there is a danger 
that the Trish political liberation, which will always be asso- 
Ciated with his name, may be disfienred hv economic decline 
and financial instability. 
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New Zealand 


The Effects of World Recession 


CHRISTCHURCH, June 6-——The recession in world 
trade and prices had some effect on New Zealand’s foreign 
trade during the export season now closing; and domestic 
business is now begirning to feel its influence. A heavy fall 
in wool prices was partly offset by better prices for dairy 
produce. As yet the fall in total export values is small. 
Imports, however, stimulated by high incomes and heavy 
spending, continued to increase throughout the first quarter 
of the year, and the surplus of exports has contracted to 
£NZ7 millions, or about £NZ8 millions less than is required 
to meet interest and other payments due abroad. 

The exchange funds held overseas by the banks, though 
still larger than was usual before the depression, have been 
reduced, and trading bank deposits have declined slightly. 
Advances have risen to record high levels. It appears likely 
these trends will persist, and that money, which has been 
very abundant since 1933, will become scarcer before the next 
export season opens. Changes in domestic business always 
lag behind those in external trade, but a general slackening 
(part of which is seasonal) is now reported. 


Taxation and Business Conditions 


The Minister of Finance, Mr W. Nash, announced the re- 
sults of the financial year in a recent speech in his con- 
stituency. Both revenue and expenditure increased heavily 
during the year, the net result of which was a surplus of 
£NZ810,000. Figures for the past two years are as follows :— 


CONSOLIDATED FUND 


Revenue— 1936-37 1937-38 
EE. orn taskuecasunnaeussnhensausenian 26,941,000 31,664,000 
EE. ocscadavcsssivcncaieimuncniiaeneves 2,387,000 2,141,000 
COUGE SOCUIIED —ccccacecsccvesccevecessses 1,819,000 2,254,000 

31,147,000 36,059,000 

Expenditure— 

I os 5, aicougeinacnienasinaiins 9,380,000 9,441,000 
SED, cn ccnscccccvescasecescesessuncees 1,581,000 1,828,000 
II Aiidbgcveniedcdesenesbdscdeevesnees 2,509,000 2,835,000 
OE MNUEIED  cnccccaciscccncssssecsevecs 9,913,000 11,872,000 
GT EE: cewnsiedccnnesercnsennnccnpnnns 7,292,000 9,273,000 

30,675,000 35,249,000 
IE ccnciinnntitinstindsonesrnsieibesnieiin 472,000 810,000 


These figures exclude special employment taxation, which 
was estimated to yield £NZ5.2 millions. The inclusion of this 
item would make total State taxation in 1937-38 £NZ36.9 
millions, compared with £NZ17.8 millions in 1928-29 and 
£NZ5.5 millions in 1935-36. The greatest increase last year 
was in the yield of income tax, which realised £NZ9.1 mil- 
lions, compared with £NZ3.3 millions in 1928-29 and £NZ4.6 
millions in 1935-36. This increase, together with an advance 
of 42 per cent. in the proceeds of the sales tax, indicates the 
improvement which has taken place in the Dominion’s busi- 
ness during the past two years. Most of this has been due to 
higher export prices, and though the Government takes much 
credit for the change, the people continue to be most closely 
interested in the course of prices in British markets. 


Labour’s Election Prospects 


Meanwhile, the Labour Government is confronted with a 
variety of problems. The last session of the present Parlia- 
ment opens late in June, and will be followed by a General 
Election. At the municipal elections in May the Labour 
Party suffered setbacks in most centres. The Prime Minister 
has insisted that the social security scheme should become 
law next season, and the programme has been approved by 
the party caucus. It must involve heavy additional taxation 
and is unpopular in many quarters. There is a possibility that 
it may be withdrawn and made an election issue. 

In addition, it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
level of prosperity reached during the last two years with 
high export prices is unlikely to be maintained now prices 
have fallen. Addresses broadcast by Ministers recently have 
stressed the great increase in prosperity, for which the Gov- 
ernment claims credit, and have contrasted present condi- 
tions with those of the depression years, for which the last 
Government is held responsible. 

The Labour Party has always been closely associated with 
the trade unions, and has had its main support in the larger 
urban centres. In its first year of office, following the adop- 
tion of compulsory unionism in many occupations, the num- 
ber of trade unionists more than doubled. At the 1935 
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elections Labour was also strongly supported in the dairying 
districts, where many farmers were won over by promises of 
guaranteed prices and State control of credit. 

Now the dairy farmers are dissatisfied. They are pointing 
out that the guaranteed prices guarantee only the gross 
income of the farmer. His net income is contracting as his 
Costs rise, and costs have risen considerably under the in- 
fluence of higher wages, shorter hours and increased regula- 
tion of industry. For the present season, however, the 
guaranteed prices have been less than the market prices, and 
a substantial surplus is likely to result. Though a loss was 
recorded last year, the Prime Minister has stated that the 
surplus belongs to the dairy farmers and will be distributed 
among them. 

Manufacturers, too, complain of high costs, and, though 
the tariff has recently been revised in an upward direction, 
they claim that they cannot meet the competition of imports 
produced in countries where lower costs rule. In addition, the 
agitation for lower taxation is strengthening, despite Govern- 
ment proposals which call for heavy additions to the present 
high taxes. 

In the circumstances the result of the election is hard to 
forecast. Labour claims to be stronger than ever in the con- 
Stituencies, and there is much truth in the popular saying 
that nobody wants to kill Santa Claus. There are many who 
believe that Labour will be defeated, but the more conserva- 
tive consider that the Government party will be returned 
to power with a substantially reduced majority. 





Argentina 


Lower Exports 


BUENOS AIRES, June 16.-—Exports in May were again 
very low, although a little higher than in the previous month. 
The slight improvement is due to the renewal of maize ship- 
ments. The volume of exports during the first five months 
of 1938 has been much lower than in the corresponding 
period of any of the last ten years, while the value is lower 
than in any years except 1933, which was the trough of the 
depression. The quantity and market value of exports during 
the period from January to May (inclusive) for the last 
decade have been as follows: — 


Tons Pesos 
NP Widcksincscsianeniessans 7,685,050 1,034,528,556 
RE skins cmachadachanencs 4,593,982 687,333,456 
ee 7,254,012 624,120,524 
Ne act etiam ad 8,190,949 649,563,351 
DE ickdinneussiennsdeeannd 6,154,666 478,044,997 
i a sania cutis uiiadty 6,374,669 611,051,745 
i ibidciisaiadinnaaacat 7,276,560 720,070,020 
PUG iickckethddacvansansoes 5,170,119 621,473,194 
Pt tccansacddarebvenuadeee 9,943,968 1,255,373,746 
DE ensiibaduseivessimmendis 3,472,747 606,705,272 


The great fall in exports this year has been in grain and 
linseed, which declined by 6,384,225 tons in volume and 
566,418,184 pesos in value compared with last year. Owing 
to higher prices in the first few months of this year the reduc- 
tion in value has been less marked than the decline in volume. 
Now, however, cereal prices are showing a downward tend- 
ency. Nevertheless, during the first five months of this year 
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average maize prices were 36.6 per cent. higher than last 
year, linseed prices 3.7 per cent. higher, oats prices 1.2 per 
cent, chilled beef prices 1.6 per cent., frozen beef prices 28.2 
per cent. higher, and canned beef prices 8.3 per cent. higher. 
On the other hand, average wheat prices were 6.2 per cent. 
lower than in the first five months of 1937, unwashed wool 
prices 30.9 per cent. lower, dry ox hides 11.4 per cent. lower, 
and salted ox hides 34.3 per cent. lower. 

Argentine producers failed to take advantage of the higher 
prices ruling at the beginning of the year, being influenced by 
local shortage of supplies, the possibility of an extension of 
hostilities in Europe, and the recollection of last year's high 
prices. Optimism is a characteristic of the Argentine farmer, 
and often (as in 1936) it has been justified. This year, how- 
ever, there is no possibility of any very great increase in the 
volume of Argentine exports until the next crops are ready, 
while, owing to the large wheat crop in the United States, 
lower prices are expected. 


Heavy Import Surplus 


Despite the fact that imports are now declining in response 
to the earlier fall in exports, April recorded a heavy import 
surplus. The market value of foreign trade in the first four 
months of this year was as follows: — 


Export (-}-) 

(Pesos) or Import 

Exports Imports (—) Surplus 
January oo... 145,993,968 145,801,423 + 192,545 
SREY ssvascsceces 127,714,064 123,959,819 -+ 3,754,245 
DEED -acuspissseeenne 118,578,386 144,403,619 — 25,825,233 
Se 103,208,005 116,733,359 — 13,525,354 


In the first four months of 1938 the value of imports was 
21.1 per cent. higher than in the same period of 1937. The 
increase was almost entirely due to imports of machines and 
vehicles, whose tariff value rose by 32,544,589 pesos, against 


Letter to 


Banking and Trade Recession 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 
Sir,—Your article on Banking and Trade Recession 

summarises the situation as follows : — 

“It may be claimed that if British banking has been unable 
to prevent recession, it may at least have mitigated it.” 

And again: — 

“ Bank rate has remained at 2 per cent., and discount rates 
at 4 per cent. It is impossible to-day to give trade the stimulus 
ef cheaper money, since money is already as cheap as it well 
can be.” 

I suggest that this is too easy a view, that more might have 
been done and still can be done. While we may agree that 
short-term rates could not well be lower, this does not ex- 
haust the possible influence which the banking system can 
exert by operating upon the quantity of credit. 

Your readers are already aware of the variety of reasons 
for supposing that we are well on the downward slope of a 
recession. The re-armament programme may save us from 
sinking as low as in 1931; the situation in the United States 
may possibly improve as surprisingly and as rapidly as it 
deteriorated last year. But it would surely be foolishly opti- 
mistic to imagine that, in the absence of a deus ex machina, 
we shall escape with just as much recession as we have 
already had and no more, and that the process of the vicious 
spiral of recession will fail to follow that melancholy course 
which the universal experience of the past marks out for it. 
Surely the setback is now sufficiently definite and protracted 
to justify trying every possible expedient. 

In a general way, I am of the opinion that a large-scale 
Programme of public works is alone sufficient to avert a 
modern slump. But the present situation is a little peculiar, 
since we already have a moderate-scale programme of public 
works in the form of re-armament. It is possible that a 
reflationary banking policy might be more effective as a 
salvage measure, if operated in conjunction with re-arma- 
ment that it would be if unsupported by Public loan 
expenditure. 

What I have in mind is this. The effect of a year of dol- 
drums on the Stock Exchange has been that the new issue 
market has been unable to absorb any issues other than the 
most superfine. I suggest that a reflationary credit policy 
might be brought to bear upon this market. Indeed, there is 
much to be said for the view that the normal modus operandi 
of monetary reflation is via the long-term capital market. 

What is required is that the joint-stock banks should be 
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a total increase in the fariff value of imports of only 
44,632.912 pesos. Smaller increases were registered by textiles, 
fuels and non-ferrous metals. 

In the same period Argentine imports from the United 
Kingdom increased slightly in value compared with 1937, 
but the British share of total Argentine imports declined from 
20.2 per cent. in the first third of 1937 to 19.3 per cent. in 
the same months of 1938. The United States, on the other 
hand, supplied 18.7 per cent. of total imports in 1938, against 
16.4 per cent. in 1937. 

The British Ambassador recently drew attention to the 
progressive deterioration of the British position in the Argen- 
tine market, particularly in sales of coal and textiles, and, to 
a lesser extent, of machinery and steel products. He urged 
British exporters to increase their trade with Argentina by 
more efficient marketing and more effective propaganda, and 
by bringing their prices more into line with those of thei 
competitors. 


The Government and the Railways 


Last month, the Government sent a message to Congress 
requesting the early consideration of the Bills for the purchase 
of the Cordoba Central Railway and the purchase and re- 
building of the Argentine Transandine Railway. The State 
Railways, said the message, had made great improvements in 
the services of the Cordoba Central Railway since they had 
temporarily taken it over. On June 9, a Bill was submitted to 
Congress for the purchase of all the privately owned railways 
by the State. On the same day the Railwaymen’s Union passed 
a resolution in favour of the nationalisation of Argentine 
railways. One of the arguments advanced in favour of 
nationalisation is that it is unfair that the State should exploit 
lines in remote regions of the country where the population 
is sparse and profits meagre, while the thickly inhabited zones 
are left to the foreign-owned railways. 


the Editor 


put into a position in which they feel that they can safely 
increase their investment pogtfolio by a considerable sum, 
say, £100,000,000. For this there are two pre-requisites, 
namely (i) an increase in their cash basis and (ii) an increase 
in their other more liquid assets. The first can be brought 
about by the Bank of England, the second by the Treasury. 

The London clearing banks’ holding of investments has 
recently stood at about 27.8 per cent. of their total deposits. 
We may take the average for 1935 of 30.8 per cent. as the 
greatest they feel disposed to allow. (It is assumed that the 
joint-stock banks will co-operate in the reflationary policy.) 
If the Bank of England provided £15,000,000 of additional 
cash (by the open-market purchase of securities) and the 
Treasury increased the average number of Treasury bills 
available in the market sufficiently to allow the joint-stock 
banks to hold an extra £35,000,000, they could buy 
£100,000,000 of additional long-dated securities, without 
their investments rising above 30.3 per cent. of their total 
deposits. 

The argument is that the injection of £100,000,000 of new 
money into the Stock Exchange would relieve the doldrums 
and improve the issue market. It may be that this sum would 
be sufficient. But all the figures I have given could be multi- 
plied by 3, without the policy producing any strain in our 
normal mechanism of credit control. 

There are two possible obstacles to this reflationary policy 
having a reviving influence: (i) the stock market may be 
so bearish that a new set demand for securities of 
£100,000,000 or £300,000,000 would have no appreciable 
effect on prices; (ii) it may be that the frozen condition of 
the new issue market in the last year has mot been an impor- 
tant obstacle to capital expansion. I do not believe that there 
is anyone who can speak with authority on either of these 
points. 

But surely the experiment is worth trying. If all proceeds 
normally, in a year’s time our economic and social and poli- 
tical structure will be subject to the painful and dangerous 
pangs of a great recession. Surely every experiment is worth 
trying. It is probably too late for the Government to develop 
a large-scale scheme of public works, even if it were willing 
to do so. In favour of my proposal I plead that it can do no 
possible harm. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
it might just save the situation. 

I am, etc., 
R. F. HARROD. 


Christ Church, 
Oxford. 
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Books and Publications 


Burial Retorm 


An encyclopedia of corpses, compiled by Sir Arnold Wil- 
son, M.P., and Professor Hermann Levy.* It starts well with 
the old custom of burying invalids while they are still alive; 
and goes on to the pleasant habit of burying dead children 
under the eaves of houses; to the wrapping of corpses in 
wool for the encouragement of the medieval wool market; 
to the taking of corpses as far as the graveside in coffins 
and then sending back the coffins (emptied of their burden) 
for the next corpse. 

It talks statistically of open pits 40 feet long and 20 feet 
deep with a capacity of 1,114 corpses heaped to within six 
feet of the surface. It quotes brightly from Bleak House: — 


over yonder among the piles of bones and close to the kitchen 
winder they put they werry nigh the top. I could unkiver it 
for you with my broom if the gate was open. 


It speaks of body-snatchers and resurrection men, of 
burials by day and burials by night, of burials in ditches, 
at cross-roads, in common graves and in Westminster 
Abbey—even of burials by stealth in consecrated ground. 
It shakes its head over the growing acreage given over to 
cemeteries, and hints at the airman’s view of England as a 
great graveyard. It can be recommended to those who find 
corpses a pleasing object of contemplation. 

The genesis of the book lies probably in the authors’ 
work on industrial insurance. The researches which they 
made in writing that book impressed them with the absur- 
dity of weekly payments throughout life in the hope of a 
gaudy funeral after death; and! they decided then that 
funeral benefits should have been included in National Health 
Insurance. 

To Professor Levy the birth of an idea is a prelude to 
detailed investigation and the gathering of facts and figures 
which shall tell everything that can be told. The industry 
with which he applies himself to the task is almost unbe- 
lievable. In this book he has searched the world for grue- 
some precedents, statistics and quotations, and there are not 
many pages without footnotes citing authorities for the 
facts—usually unpleasant—given in the text. The Under- 
takers’ Fournal, the National Funeral Directory, “ Halsbury’s 
Laws of England,” Lord Horder’s speeches, learned Ger- 
man doctors, the English law reports and the views of 
Dean Inge have all been drawn upon, and the bibliography 
at the end of the book runs to over five pages. 

The final thesis is that burial has been commercialised by 
interests which exploit the desire of common people to do 
their dead well. 

We have allowed a vast financial interest to grow up round 
the human desire to do the last honours to the dead, 
and 
of a dozen funeral bills which we have examined which 
provided for coffin, hearse, one motor car for relations, attendance 
of bearers plus the cost of the grave and the priest’s fee, in no 


case was the sum charged less than £15, and in most cases it was 
nearer £20. 


The authors advocate the establishment by law of a com- 
missioner for the disposal of the dead. This commissioner 
would work under the general supervision of the Ministry 
of Health and, in turn, would supervise all the arrangements 
for burying the dead and control “all persons and bodies, 
Public and private, concerned with interments.” He would 
be in close connection with the National Council for the dis- 
position of the dead, and it would be his first duty to reduce 
Wherever possible the costs of interment to those who can 
least afford an expensive funeral. 

Many people will agree with the authors’ dislike of ex- 
travagance in funerals, and if your mentality is such that 
whenever you see extravagance you want to stop it by 
legislation, you will probably agree, too, with their conclu- 
sions. But people enjoy money wasted on funerals as they 





* “ Burial Reform and Funeral Costs.” By Sir Arnold Wilson, 
M.P., and Professor Hermann Levy. Oxford University Press. 


enjoy money wasted on cinemas; and it is very debatable 
whether the State should interfere to enforce economy. 

A royal funeral is expensive and spectacular and State- 
arranged. The Imperial War Graves Commission has spent 
a good deal of money on cemeteries in the battlefields, and 
the authors commend the work it has done. If the desire to 
honour the dead by funeral rites is commendable when 
kings and soldiers die, why should the State seek to forbid 
the same, but private, tribute to a dead labourer? 

If education can change the average man’s reaction to 
death, let education do its work. But it is always possible 
that we people who dislike the panoply of mourning are 
wrong and those others who find a sacramental solace in 
funerals right. 


Shorter Notice 


* The Bloodless Invasion.” 


By Paul Einzig. Duckworth. 
68 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Dr Einzig has performed a necessary task with his usual 
ability and despatch. He examines the motives, procedure 
and progress of German economic penetration of the Central 
and South-Eastern European States; disposes of the erroneous 
and superficial argument that it was inevitable and normal; 
analyses the questionable commercial and political methods 
of its accomplishment ; and adduces numerous suggestions for 
counteracting it. The latter section readers of The Economist 
will find particularly helpful, as supplementing the special 
Survey in the issue of May 14th last, entitled “ Europe 
Beyond Germany.” In small and easy compass, Dr Einzig 
yet finds space to issue warnings about certain proposed 
British facilities for these small countries—e.g. that a mere 
increase in British imports, without a kind of control over 
the use of proceeds, might be turned to aid Germany’s im- 
Ports of raw materials. This is a timely book, eminently worth 
buying and digesting. 
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Germany’s Debts 


HE Agreements between the British and German 

Governments signed in London on Friday of last 
week—one of them entitled a Payments Agreement and 
the other a Transfer Agreement—come, as the whole 
world knows. as the climax to long and difficult negotia- 
tions. More than once the negotiations have seemed to 
be on the edge of breakdown, and both countries, at one 
stage or another, have threatened extreme action. If, in 
circumstances such as these, any agreement at all has been 
achieved, the fact reflects much credit on the patience and 
pertinacity of the negotiators. 

The Agreements have had, on the whole, a favourable 
reception in the City, not least because their conclusion 
Jed to a sharp rise in the prices of German and Austrian 
securities on the Stock Exchange, and Throgmorton Street 
can forgive most things to a document that puts prices up. 
But the satisfaction that has been expressed has been both 
provisional and relative—provisional since there is little 
confidence in the permanence of the arrangements now 
agreed; and relative because it is only in comparison with 
the threats uttered from Berlin of what Germany's action 
might be that the new agreement shows up favourably. 
Ever since the Anschluss the German position has been 
that the Reich would accept no liability for Austria’s 
debts; and that is still the formal position, since the new 
Agreement specifically reserves the question of legal 
liability. What is more, speeches by members of the 
German Government could be read as implying the inten- 
tion of repudiating all debts incurred by Germany herself 
before the advent of Herr Hitler to power—even though 
that advent, as he has never ceased to boast, was achieved 
by regular constitutional means. In view of these pro- 
claimed opinions held by the German Government, bond- 
holders can be excused for their feelings of relief, even of 
gratitude, when they find themselves little, if any, worse 
off than they have been in recent months. 


By the terms of the Transfer Agreement, Germany con- 
sents to pay at least part of the service due upon Austrian 
loans held by British owners. Interest is to be paid on the 
7 per cent. loan of 1930 at the rate of 5 per cent., with a 
cumulative sinking fund of 2 per cent. As regards the two 
international guaranteed loans, the 4} per cent. of 
1934-S9 and the 3 per cent. conversion loan of 
1933-53, Germany undertakes to reimburse the British 
Government for any payments made under the latter’s 
guarantees and, further, to pay in full all coupons presented 
by British holders. The effect of this is that British holders 
of these loans are assured of their full interest, while non- 
British holders of the 1934-59 loan are assured of at 
least 243 per cent. of the amount due, this being the extent 
of the British guarantee. At the same time adjustments are 
made in the German debts. Interest on the Dawes and 
Young loans, formerly 7 per cent. and 5} per cent., respec- 
tively, is to be reduced to 5 per cent. and 44 per cent. 
the margin of 2 per cent. and 1 per cent. respectively, 
being devoted to sinking funds. = 

_ The amount of sterling to be provided (all these provi- 
sions applying only to British holders) will thus be the same 
as before, but some of it will be applied to redemption 
The City of Saarbriicken 6 per cent. loan of 1928, which 
derives its special status from the former international 
character of the Saar, is, by a new concession, placed on an 
equality with the Young Loan, both as to interest and 
sinking fund. Finally, holders of all other German and 
Austrian bonds, who have hitherto been paid their interest 
Only in the form of Konversionskasse bonds are, for two 


years. to be paid in cash up to half the amounts due, with 
a maximum of 4 per cent. Since the Konversionskasse 
bonds have hitherto been disposable only at a discount of 
more than 50 per cent., this is a small cash gain. 

In summary, then, there are small disadvantages, in 
comparison with the previous position, to the holders of 
German Government bonds and the Austrian 7 per cent, 
loan (a sinking fund being an inadequate substitute for 
interest) and small gains to the holders of other obliga- 
tions. British holders of the two guaranteed Austrian loans 
are left where they were and other Austrian creditors, 
though they escape default, pay the price of a cut in their 
interest receipts. 

ihe Payments Agreement similarly contains very slight 
advantages to British traders. The allocation of sterling 
exchange for the purchase by Germany of British goods, 
instead of being a flat 55 per cent. of British purchases, is 
to be regulated by a sliding scale, the effect of which is 
illustrated in a Note on page 75. In the present dimen- 
sions of Anglo-German trade, this will result in somewhat 
larger British exports to Germany. If, however, our pur- 
chases of German goods should fall, the new scale would be 
less advantageous than the old. At the beginning of a 
period of hesitancy in international trade, it would be rash 
to predict what is likely to be the actual result. In any 
case, a guid pro quo is expected, as correspondence attached 
to the Agreement reveals that Germany has been pressing 
for tariff concessions in the United Kingdom and in the 
colonies and that the British Government has undertaken 
to consider the matter. 


These are the main heads of the Agreement. As will be 
seen, they change little or nothing in the present commercial 
and financial relations between the two countries, relations 
which have never been unduly satisfactory from the British 
point of view. That the absence of change has nevertheless 
been greeted with relief is a measure solely of the appre- 
hensions that had been aroused of something much worse. 
But if the substance of the Agreements is thus only rela- 
tively satisfactory, the manner of their conclusion has 
several distinctly unsavoury aspects. A debtor always has 
the right to approach his creditor for an accommodation, 
and for one of the points involved in the Transfer Agree- 
ment—the reduction of the interest rates on the Dawes and 
Young loans—a substantial case in equity could be made 
out. But it is idle to pretend that the negotiations which 
have resulted in these Agreements resembled in any way 
the procedure by which a debtor seeks relief. With many 
of her creditors Germany has made no show of negotia- 
tion. The facts of Anglo-German trade made it inadvisable 
to follow the familiar method of unilateral action where 
the British bondholder was concerned. But even in the 
negouations with the British Government, Germany has 
achieved her purpose not by request or by reason but by 
threat—by the threat of repudiating Austria’s debts and 
even by the threat of defaulting on her own. At no time 
has there been any attempt to examine Germany’s capacity 
to pay—doubtless for the excellent reason that an im- 
partial inquiry would establish beyond question that the 
creditors could be paid in full if they were given a position 
of equality with the purchasers of raw materials. In short, 
it has been possible for Germany to conclude these Agree- 
ments only because she can exploit her political, commer- 
cial and military power. It can be no great pleasure for 
Great Britain, the creditor Power which should stand for 
the rule of law and contract, to conclude Agreements that 
condone default for political reasons. 

Even this, however, does not touch the main issue 
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raised by last week’s Agreements. The Dawes and Young 
Loans to Germany had a distinctive international 
character. But the Austrian loans represented the most 
brilliant achievement of post-war international finance, 
under British leadership. Not only did British statesman- 
ship play the most prominent part in initiating the recon- 
struction of Austria and carrying it through to a successful 
conclusion, but for two of the loans covered by these 
Agreements the British Government joined with others in 
giving a guarantee. Over and above the general obligation 
that rests, or should rest, on creditors to act jointly in 
relation to a debtor who is suspected of the intention of 
evading his just debts, there was a very special obligation 
on the British Government to consult its partners of a 
decade ago when the debts of Austria were in question. 
The British Government, however, in the face of all 
these considerations, decided to accept the German invita- 
tion to bilateral negotiations, and entered upon them as the 
representative of the British creditors, to the exclusion— 
one might with truth say at the expense—of all the others 
who had joined with us in the effort of post-war recon- 
struction. The reason which led the British Government to 
take this course was doubtless the belief that, owing to our 
adverse balance of trade with Germany, British negotiators 
would be in a stronger position than if they were com- 
pelled to talk in terms of Germany’s trade with all the 
creditor nations together. But whatever the British reason- 
ing, nothing could have suited the German book better. 
That can clearly be seen from the exulting comments of 
the German Press, which takes it as the main achievement 
of the Agreement that the “ creditors’ front has been 
broken, the Committee of Bondholders retreats into the 
background, and the Geneva Guarantee-Collectivism is dis- 
solved.” For this, a few thousand pounds more to British 
bondholders is a small price. Besides, they will be a very 
few thousand. For when the threat of a clearing, the chief 
element of Britain’s isolated “ strength,” is brought to the 
point of application, it no longer looks very terrible. Clear- 
ings, as Dr Schacht has demonstrated, can turn out to be 
very different from what their authors intend. If precedent 
were to be followed, the imposition of an Anglo-German 
clearing would quickly be followed by the disappearance 
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of the margin for servicing the debt. After all, there are 
many of her raw materials that Germany could buy on the 
London market rather than elsewhere, and she would un- 
doubtedly do so if it were the means of reducing her debt 
payments. The only sort of clearing that could not be 
evaded by the playing-off of one country against another 
would be a clearing jointly imposed by all the chief com- 
mercial countries. Had we acted jointly with the other 
creditors, our bargaining position would probably have 
been stronger rather than weaker. 

Our moral position would have been incomparably 
Stronger. As it is, for a few thousand pounds we have 
broken the creditors’ front and deserted our friends. It is 
difficult to see how the new principles that have been estab- 
lished are even in our own narrow interest beyond the 
confines of the immediate case. It is peculiar business for 
the world’s greatest creditor to exalt the principle of dis- 
crimination. Are we really prepared to bear the odium of 
condoning discrimination, and to be discriminated against 
in our turn? How, for example, shall we excuse our action 
to the Americans who, because in this case they are 
defenceless, will pay for the concessions we receive? And 
how shall we like it when, say, Mexico seizes with eager- 
ness on the principle of discrimination and our interests 
have to be represented by these same Americans? The list 
of possible complications is endless. But over and above 
the details of specific cases, it can surely never be sound 
policy for a great creditor nation, which hopes to live in 
commercial and political peace, to lend any countenance 
to the doctrine that debtors need pay only those creditors 
who have the strength to enforce collection. If that 
doctrine ever attained wide currency a substantial margin 
of our national wealth would be gone with the wind. 

It is only with reluctance that The Economist criticises 
Agreements that have emerged from arduous international 
negotiations and that represent, within the framework from 
which the two sides started, a substantial degree of give- 
and-take. The reluctance is increased when the Agree- 
ments provide for cash payments to British investors and 
British traders. But we cannot conceal our opinion that it 
was a very poor bargain that was struck last Friday, and 
one that the nation will come to regret. 


Richard Thomas Finance 


HEN Sir William Firth, chairman of Richard 
Thomas and Company, announced a spectacular 
expansion programme at the end of 1935, it was clear that 
its outcome would depend upon the management’s ability 
to solve the vast financial problems which the scheme 
involved. Technically, the project appeared sound. It in- 
cluded a twofold programme of expansion and recon- 
struction, designed to increase the group’s steel-making 
capacity from 1,100,000 tons to 1,650,000 tons per annum, 
its sheet and tinplate capacity from 780,000 tons to 
1,180,000 tons, and its coke-oven capacity by a compar- 
able amount. It involved the building of a continuous strip 
mill plant at Ebbw Vale, which would have introduced into 
this country methods that have almost entirely superseded 
older types of plant in the United States, and are estimated 
to reduce costs by some 30 per cent. The scheme entailed 
the building of new coke-ovens and the modernisation of 
the steelworks at Redbourn—a war-time plant which has 
become out of date, judged by present practice. Tech- 
nically, no exception could be taken to these developments, 
and the introduction of a continuous strip mill was calcu- 
lated to play an important part in the export market. 
It was apparent from the beginning, however, that the 
financial difficulties would be great. It was open to ques- 
tion whether the company had chosen the right moment 
for its vast programme. In 1936, construction costs had 
yet to reach the extremes of the following year, but they 
had already advanced appreciably from depression levels. 
There was a danger that the re-armament programme 
might interfere with the supply of machinery. The demand 


for steel appeared promising, but sceptics doubted whether 
it would be sustained until the middle of 1938, when the 
new plant was expected to come into operation. But 
the potentialities of the plant were considered great 
enough to outweigh these risks. The position revealed 
by the chairman’s circular and the scheme for new 
financing, issued this week, shows, however, that an 
attitude of reserve has been fully justified. 

At the beginning of 1937, when the company issued the 
first block of capital for the scheme, it was estimated that 
the total cost would amount to £8,500,000, of which 
£7,500,000 was for Ebbw Vale and £1,000,000 for the 
Redbourn reconstruction. These estimates were probably 
based on a higher level of construction costs than those ot 
the Stewarts and Lloyds’ Corby plant, which was built in 
the depths of depression. But in fact they have proved 
wholly inadequate. In his circular to share and debenture 
holders, Sir William Firth now estimates that the total cost 
will reach £11,128,000—an excess of 30 per cent. over the 
original estimate. Much of this excess appears to have been 
unavoidable. “ Hidden obstructions beneath the surface ” 
affected the estimates for foundation work substantially. 
Weather conditions were unfavourable. As the project began 
to take shape, extra unforeseen work became necessary; 
greater provision was made for sidings and roads; improve- 
ments were incorporated in the scheme and the plant was 
made more flexible. For these contingencies insufficient 
margin had been allowed in the original estimates. More- 
over—and here the question of timing is important— 
wages increased, contractors fell behind schedule with 
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deliveries, and the board, encouraged by the expanded 
demand {or steel, incurred further expenditure in the 
development of ore fields and the accumulation ot stocks. 

This additional expenditure would in any case have 
confronted the board with a grave financial problem. In 
January, 1937, some £9,160,000 was provided by the issue 
of £7,000,000 4 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock 
and of 3,750,000 6s. 8d. ordinary shares at 13s. 4d. This 
finance provided for the redemption of existing debenture 
stocks, and left some £1,940,000 of the original estimate 
of £8.500.000 for the new scheme uncovered. The board 
may be criticised for its under-estimate of contingencits, 
and for failing to raise the whole amount at one stroke. 
It was reliving, however, upon covering the deficiency from 
bank overdraft and from undistributed profits, which were 
running at a high level. The whole basis of this policy, 
of course, was undermined by the recession, as a result 
of which exports of sheets and unplate were suddenly 
halved. “At the end of April, 1938,” Sir William Firth 
discloses, “the cash resources of the company were 
exhausted. Recourse to the usual channels of finance proved 
impracticable in the circumstances.” The excess cost of the 
plant over estimates amounted to £2,628,000. The original 
estimates already required extra finance totalling 
£1.940,000, while additional working capital requirements 
amounted to £1,015,000, and sundry capital acquisitions 
and repayments of loans “ not contemplated at the date of 
the prospectus” required a further £417,000. The com- 
pany’s requirements have thus reached the enormous total 
of £6,000,000. In these circumstances. it was obvious that 
the normal capital market was closed to the company. 
‘Temporary financial arrangements were made, and a plan 
for completing the finance was evolved. Sir William Firth 
explains that the banks and various banking houses have 
agreed to collaborate with the Bank of England in provid- 
ing the necessary finance on account of the national im- 
portance of the new plant at Ebbw Vale. 

The scheme introduces novel and far-reaching changes 
in the control of the group, and involves the complete 
revision of the company’s capitalisation. The necessary new 
money will be provided by the subscription of £5,500,000 
4% per cent. prior lien stock by a banking consortium, and 
by the issue of 1,500,000 6s. 8d. ordinary shares at par to 
the Securities Management Trust, which is controlled by 
the Bank of England. It is intended that the prior lien 
stock shall be repaid as soon as possible, and it carries, in 
fact, a half-yearly sinking fund of 2 per cent., which would 
extinguish the stock in seventeen years. It is, however, 
convertible into ordinary shares at par until 1941 and at 
100 per cent. premium from 1941 to 1945. The ordinary 
shares include 100,000 “ A” ordinary shares, which carry 
special powers of control. 

The introduction of a new prior charge involves the 
modification of the existing capital structure. Existing first 
mortgage debenture holders will receive 43 per cent. 
instead of 4 per cent. until the prior lien stock is extin- 
guished, in compensation for their loss of priority. Pre- 
ference shareholders, who now receive the unusual rate 
of 6} per cent. free of tax, are invited to surrender their 
tax-free status, and also their cumulative rights for the 
next five years, but they will be granted participating rights 
in the equity up to 34 per cent. This is not a welcome 
prospect for preference shareholders, but in the circum- 
stances it cannot be regarded as unreasonable. The 
ordinary shareholders lose control. Moreover, it is pro- 
vided that in each year, before any dividends can be paid 
on the share capital, an allocation of at least £100,000 
must be made to general reserve until that reserve totals 


ners The new capitalisation may be summarised 
thus : — 





43% Prior Lien Deb. stock .................... 5 
43% ist Mortgage Deb. stock* a 700/000 
64% Participating Preference shares} ......... 3,120,346 
6s. 8d. Ordinary shares ........00................. 4,841 667 
6s. 8d. “ A” Ordinary shares 33,333 
20,495,346 


- ‘ , 
Interest lowered to 4 per cent. until Prior Lien stock is 


extinguished. t Cumulative rights restored in 1943. 


The investor’s problem is to relate this capitalisation to 
potential profit levels. If the group’s profit exceeds 
£1,300,000 the service of both debentures will be covered 
without skimping the depreciation provision. Earnings 
would be shown for the preference shares if profits 
exceeded £1,500,000, and at £1,750,000 the preference 
dividend would be fully earned. At a level of £2,000,000 
the preference shares would rank for their maximum divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, and the ordinary shares for 3} per 
cent. If the profits rose to £2,500,000—the level which Sir 
William Firth originally estimated for 1939-40, the first 
full year of the strip mill’s operation—earnings on the 
ordinary capital would reach 13 per cent. 

For the year to March 31, 1938, the group's gross 
profits amounted to £2,139,517, which would correspond 
to maximum payment on the preference capital and to 
residual earnings of about 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital. This, however, was a year of prosperity, but it 
may be noted that from 1932 to 1938 the average profit of 
the group amounted to £1,250,000. Except under 
conditions of severe depression, the service of both 
debenture stocks seems assured. But for the next five 
years, at any rate, payment of preference and ordinary 
dividend rests largely on directorial policy, apart from 
profits. 

A far-reaching arrangement has, in fact, been made to 
ensure that the financial policy of the group will in future 
be strictly conservative. Ultimate control is to be entrusted 
to a Special Committee of four, consisting of the Governor 
of the Bank of England as chairman, Sir William Firth, 
Viscount Greenwood (chairman of Dorman Long and 
representative of the stecl industry) and Mr E. H. Lever, 
of the Prudential Assurance Company (representative of 
the trustees for the first mortgage debenture holders). ‘This 
committee will exercise complete control for at least seven 
years, and later until the prior lien stock has been extin- 
guished. This unprecedented development in industrial 
organisation implies that the financial position of the 
company will be carefully supervised. Moreover, the indus- 
trial policy of the group, which has hitherto been of an 
independent character, is likely in future to conform more 
closely to that of the industry as a whole. A representative 
of the steel industry will sit on the Control Committee, 
while additional directors from the steel industry will take 
seats on the Richard Thomas board. These changes will 
assure that the new plant will be operated in co-operation 
with other units in the sheet and tinplate trade. In par- 
ticular, they rule out the possibility that the potentialities 
of reduced costs at Ebbw Vale will involve price-cutting. 
The new plant will increase the British sheet and tinplate 
capacity, which already exceeds the level of boom demand, 
by about one-sixth. Reductions in the industry’s capacity, 
represented by old-style mills, will be necessary. The 
problem of distributing the burden may therefore arise. 
But for the change of control, the problem might have 
been settled by the potential competitive power of the new 
plant. A co-operative solution will, presumably, now be 
sought, but its character is not easy to assess. The investor 
may still have faith in the group’s potential earning 
power, for in the long run the demand for sheets and 
tinplates should expand. But in the short run, ordinary 
dividends are improbable and preference dividends 
uncertain. 

Success, however, depends on the plant being allowed to 
run at 1ts Optimum capacity, and in this matter the public 
as well as the investor has an interest. The establishment 
of the steel industry on a monopolistic basis, with the aid 
of a tariff, greatly increases the temptation to preserve 
vested interests owning obsolescent plant and to shirk the 
severe course of ruthlessly sacrificing everything else to 
economical production. So long as the industry exists in 
separate units, internal competition remains as the only 
automatic safeguard of efficiency. Its suppression must 
therefore throw a heavy responsibility on the controllers 
of the industry, and the country will look with some 
anxiety to see that its policy is governed principally by 
consideration of the public interest. In the present instance 
it Is some reassurance that the Committee of Control wil] 
sit under the chairmanship of a disinterested party. 
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Great Britain’s Gold 


HE return of the Exchange Equalisation Account’s 

gold holdings was issued last week just before 

The Economist went to press, and we were able to do no 

more than publish the bare figures, which, for reference, 
are repeated in the following table :— 


BRITISH GOLD HOLDINGS 
(£ millions) 
Mar. 31, Sept. 30, Mar. 31, 
1937 1937 1938 





I vcescevsadorsnccscsss 516°6* 537-6* 537-6* 
Exchange Equalisation Account... 186-9 279 3 297°8 
ee eee 703-5 816-9 835-4 


* Valued at 140s. per fine ounce. 


As the footnote shows, the Bank of England’s gold is 
written up from its statutory price of not quite 85s. per 
fine ounce (at which it is valued in the weekly return) 
to 140s. per fine ounce, which is approximately the current 
market price. The Exchange Account’s gold is also valued 
at the same price. 

During the six months ended March 3lst last, the 
Bank’s gold was unchanged. There was no need for the 
Bank to take over more gold from the Exchange Account, 
since last year’s increase of £200 millions in the statutory 
size of the Account provided it with an ample reserve 
of sterling assets, while the Bank, on its side, was able to 
meet the Christmas currency withdrawals by means of a 
temporary increase of £20 millions in the fiduciary note 
issue, 

The holding of the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
and consequently the total national gold stock, increased 
over the six months by a net amount of £18-3 millions. 
This was the result of many deviant movements, both 
positive and negative. During the first half of the 
period—that is from October 1 to December 31, 1937— 
France probably gained, on balance, a large quantity 
of gold, which was estimated by us on January 15, 1938, 
at £100 millions. This was due to the allied causes of 
the greater confidence felt at the time in the future of 
the franc and to the “ dollar scare ” of late October and 
early November. Not all the gold came from England, 
and indeed a substantial amount came direct from the 
United States. But in any case, whatever the size or source 
of this gold, there is little doubt that France had lost it 
all again by the middle of February, for at that date the 
French Exchange Account had to take back from the 
Bank of France the gold somewhat rashly transferred 
to the latter institution at the end of November. France 
also lost more gold in March, at the time of the Austrian 
Anschluss crisis, though how much of this was sold to the 
British rather than to the American authorities is again 
an open question. Probably the British Exchange Account 
lost gold to France in the last quarter of 1937 and received 
back a rather larger amount in the first quarter of 1938, 
the whole movement showing a balance in Britain’s 
favour, Great Britain certainly gained gold from Belgium 
for the belga was under pressure during the early part of 
the year. The British Account may have lost some gold 
to Holland, for the Netherlands Bank was a consistent 
buyer of gold and seller of guilders. Here again, however, 
the Netherlands Bank was operating in New York rather 
than in London. 

More intricate and interesting were the world’s dealings 
in gold itself. For example, there was the dollar scare of 
the late autumn. This occasioned a sudden transfer of 
“hot money” from dollars into gold, and this gold was 
supplied in London by “ the British authorities” at a 
substantial premium. More generally, the tendency in 
the London bullion market has been for the demand for 
gold to come mainly from hoarders, while the British 
authorities have been the usual source of supply. There is 
no doubt that, since the termination of last summer’s gold 
scare, gold has regained much of its reputation as the 


ultimate store of value ; but it is difficult to say how far 
this persistent hoarding demand for gold has affected 
the Exchange Equalisation Account’s resources. 

Any calculations are seriously affected by the fact that 
the current gold output, not only of the Transvaal, but 
also of certain other producing countries, including part 
at least of the spasmodic Russian supplies, is marketed in 
London. Consequently, if there were not a continuous 
demand for gold either from other monetary authorities 
or from hoarders, the British gold stocks would steadily 
increase. But, on the other hand, it is conceivable that, 
except for gold, the British Empire has a passive balance 
of payments, and if so, there would be a natural trickle 
of gold from London to other monetary authorities. 
It is, however, impossible to detect any definite trace 
of this. 

Much of the hoarding demand for gold comes, of course, 
from abroad. This is equally true of a flight from a 
particular currency, such as the franc or the belga, into 
gold, or of a sudden transfer of “hot money” from a 
foreign centre into gold, as when the dollar scare caused 
European funds to be withdrawn from New York and 
used to buy gold in London. Now, theoretically, none 
of these movements should affect the size of Great 
Britain’s gold holdings. It is true that the British author- 
ities provide the gold to meet this hoarding demand, 
and the reasonable presumption is that this gold comes 
out of the Exchange Equalisation Account’s resources. 
Yet at the same time the Exchange Account should be 
gaining gold from the foreign centre affected—either from 
Paris, Brussels, New York, or anywhere else. In theory, 
the British Exchange Account should “ break even.” 

Does this happen in practice ? The fact that the 
Exchange Account gained gold during the period under 
review provides some prima facie evidence in this 
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direction, but it is impossible to be certain. To answer 
these questions we also need information upon another 
very important point, namely, the whole balance of pay- 
ments on current and capital account of Great Britain, 
or more probably of the British Empire or perhaps of 
the whole sterling area. It is quite conceivable that 
while, for example, Continental “hot money” is moving 
out of dollars, through sterling, into gold, there is no 
equivalent transfer of gold from the United States 
authorities to the British Exchange Account. Instead, the 
sales of dollars for sterling arising out of this movement, 
may be offset by purchases of dollars required to cover 
a passive balance of payments between Great Britain 
or the sterling area and the United States. 

Here again we have no certain facts to go upon, except 
that the current balance of payments of the United 
Kingdom shows a deficit, and it must be remembered 
that there is a balance vis-a-vis other members of the 
sterling area as well as the outside world. It is, however, 
possible that these movements of international “ hot 
money ” into gold, and the consequent gold operations of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account are masking what would 
otherwise be a steady drain of gold from our reserves 
occasioned by our passive balance of payments. 

This raises the question of the adequacy of our gold 
reserves, enormous though they appear to be. Our needs, 
however, have also become substantial. We are committed 
to an easy money regime, and this requires an enlarged 
credit base. There is, of course, from the viewpoint of 
the domestic credit structure, an unrealised reserve of 
about £200 millions, which could be called into existence 
by revaluing the Bank of England’s gold, but this is 
already allowed for when our total gold reserves are 
assessed at £835 millions, as above. The simple fact is 
that if we revalued the Bank’s gold we could probably 
afford to lose without inconvenience £500 millions of gold, 
valued at 140s. an ounce, and no more. 

Now much of this hypothetical sum of £500 millions is 
ear-marked either against the London funds of the Empire 
and sterling area central banks, or against outside “ hot 
money” now lodged either in London or sterling area 
centres. We saw for ourselves last May how quickly a sum 
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of £50 or £100 millions could be repatriated to its proper 
home, and Argentina had a similar experience, though 
on a smaller scale, in the early part of this year. Crop 
vicissitudes, the trade recession, the fall in the prices of 
primary products, and re-armament needs, can also react 
suddenly and widely upon the exchange resources of 
Sterling area countries, and while many of these reactions 
cancel out over the sterling area as a whole, the residual 
draft is likely to fall upon our gold resources. A year ago, 
it was officially stated that our gold reserves were con- 
sidered to be adequate. In view of the many and profound 
changes in world economic trends since then, it would 
be advisable for the authorities to consider how far a 
similar reassurance can be given to-day. 

To urge this is not to suggest that our reserves are, in 
fact, inadequate. There is no ground for any such sugges- 
tion. Indeed, the public is not in a position to form more 
than the most provisional opinion, owing to the lack of 
the necessary data. The bare statement of our total gold 
reserves, welcome though it is, reveals very little. And 
even that figure loses much of its interest when it appears 
at such infrequent intervals and after such a long time-lag. 
The need for secrecy must, of course, be taken into ac- 
count. But as understanding of the new monetary methods 
is extended, excessive secrecy tends to do as much harm 
as good. The wealth of information made public, 
apparently without harmful results, by the American 
authorities, encourages the British lay observer to repeat 
his modest requests. He would like to have the figures of 
gold reserves at least every quarter and preferably every 
month, with the shortest possible time-lag. He would also 
like to know the approximate dimensions of the potential 
drafts upon our gold reserves, whether from the with- 
drawal of hot money that has taken refuge in London or 
from the liquidation of balances held in London by sterl- 
ing area banking systems. This information must already 
be in the hands of the authorities, but much of it could 
safely and legitimately be made known. Without it, it is 
impossible for the public to assess the full meaning of any 
change in our gold reserves, to tell whether they are 
adequate or, most important of all, to decide whether we 
are really living within our means, 


Finance and Banking 


Anglo-German Trade.—As part of the Austrian 
debt settlement, discussed upon another page, the Anglo- 
German Payments Agreement has been revised. Hitherto 
Germany has undertaken to earmark for the purchase of 
goods from Great Britain 55 per cent. of the proceeds of 
her exports to Great Britain. In practice, her imports from 
Great Britain have exceeded 55 per cent., but they include 
British re-exports. The new agreement provides for a basic 
quarterly import of £4,500,000, plus or minus 90 per 
cent. of the amount by which German exports for the 
previous quarter exceed or fall short of £7,500,000. The 
best way to judge this rather complicated formula is from 
the following table, though the underlying calculations 
ignore the time-lag of “ the previous quarter ” : — 


Ratio = Imports 
Exports to Imports from England to Exports 
England (a) Old Scheme (b) New Scheme (New Scheme) 
(£ million) % 
20-0 11-0 9:0 45-0 
25-0 13-7 13°5 54:0 
30-0 16-5 18-0 60-0 
35-0 19-2 22°5 64-3 
40:0 22-0 27-0 67:5 


So long as German exports to England exceed £25.8 
millions a year, the new scheme is to the advantage of 
British exporters. Even in 1933 exports from Germany and 
Austria to were £31.1 millions, and in 1937 they 
were £38.9 millions. The new agreement also contains 
provisions for making future arrangements that a larger 
proportion of the ear-marked sterling shall be used for the 
purchase of finished goods, presumably as distinct from 
raw material re-exports from Great Britain. Should the 





proceeds of German exports to Great Britain be insuffi- 
cient to cover both the amount to be ear-marked for 
imports from Great Britain and also Germany’s financial 
obligations to the United Kingdom, the German Govern- 
ment may seek for a reduction in the amount to be ear- 
marked. 

* * * 


To remove any possible misunderstanding, it may be 
pointed out that the main agreement only refers to German 
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and Austrian long-term indebtedness, and does not affect 
directly short-term debts subject to the German standstill 
agreement, which remains in force. There is a feeling in 
the City that indirectly the new arrangement 1s of advan- 
tage to standstill creditors. Since 1931 standstill commit- 
ments have been greatly reduced, while the quantity of 
those still outstanding has become improved. Some of the 
reimbursement credits are now being used to finance 
current trade, which is their normal and proper function. 
The alternate backing to the standstill debts 1s obviously 
the maintenance of Germany’s external trade, or rather 
that part of it which is not conducted through clearing, as 
distinguished from payments, agreements. That 1s why 
any move for the fostering of German trade with England 
and other free exchange countries is to the indirect advan- 
tage of the standstill creditors. This view, however, does 
not imply any direct approbation of the provision of the 
long-term debt settlement. In the long run it is to the ad- 
vantage of every kind of creditor that, even when a debtor 
is entitled in equity to relief, that relief should emerge from 
negotiations with the creditors, conducted upon the lines 
established by commercial usage. 


* * * 


The Dollar’s Recovery.—It is a testimony to the 
success with which the New York exchange has been 
stabilised during recent years that the recent appreciation 
of the rate from $4.95} to $4.93 should have attracted so 
much attention. To a large extent it is the natural reaction 
from the dollar scare of last month. Short positions in 
doliars, opened at that time, are now having to be covered, 
while the disappearance of the scare means that money 
which then left American equities is now being reinvested 
in them. This last movement is being assisted by the firmer 
tendency of Wall Street. One interesting point, however, 
is that most of the money which changed over from 
dollars to gold last month is remaining in gold; for the 
public as a whole is still a buyer of gold. To that extent it 
is different money which is now going into American 
equities. he commercial position is also interesting. Some 
large interests took advantage of the June scare to cover 
their autumn needs in advance, but others may have held 
back then on the chance that the dollar would become even 
cheaper. These, of course, are now having to cover. Again, 
now that the Dominion crops are being marketed and their 
proceeds are beginning to be spent, there may be a certain 
Empire demand for dollars, and the impact of this falls 
upon sterling. The firmer tendency of American commodi- 
ties is an additional factor increasing the commercial 
demand for dollars. One way and another, there is plenty 
of ground for the dollar’s new firmness, and there is a 
feeling in the London exchange market that the dollar may 
appreciate a little further. There is no need to look beyond 
these natural influences to any psychological influences due 
to rumours of impending agreements between the British 
and American Governments which, in some versions, are 


said to embrace not merely commercial concessions but a 


stabilisation of the sterling-dollar rate and even a War 
Debt settlement. 


* * * 


Six Months’ Money Rates.—The following table 
gives for purposes of record a comparison of money and 
discount rates for the past half-year with those of 
previous years: — 

AVERAGE Money RATES 





Market London 
eae Bank Rate | Deposit tn 
Rate 3 Months’ Rate, Loans 


Bills Banks | Bill Brokers 
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£ sd. £ eé s. d. 
411 0 420 £34 ‘34 
5 0 0 410 3 3 0 0 411 
413 0 4 410 213 0 315 0 
| 410 0 430 210 0 312 6 
| 510 0 5 5 4 310 0 412 3 
38 5 212 3 18 5 296 
318 7 311 0 210 3 010 
3 0 2 116 9 15 2 115 7 
200 0 13 10 010 0 015 5 
2 0 0 016 7 010 0 0 16 10 
0 0 011 315} 010 0 0 14 101, 
: P33] sui] gee] gH's 
1938—First half. | 2 0 0 010 10° ows 213 O° 
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There can rarely have been a half-year in which there was 
less movement of rates. Indeed, most rates in the market 
are now determined by informal agreement between the 
market and the banks. The averages in the above table 
are, for recent years, calculated from these agreed scales 
of short loan and discount rates. 


* * * 


The Floating Debt.—Reference to the table on 
page 100, giving the position each week of the Floating 
Debt. will show that at the end of each quarter it is im- 
possible to divide the Treasury bill total into tender and 
tap issues, or to calculate the floating assets held by the de- 
partments. Normally the floating debt return relates to the 
end of each week, by which time the whole of that week’s 
issues and maturities of Treasury bills have been paid for 
or repaid. At the end of each quarter, however, the floating 
debt return is dated the last day of the month, which 
as a rule falls on a day of the week when the current 
week’s operations in Treasury bills are still incomplete. 
In particular, maturities are concentrated at the end of 
December and June, and payments at the beginning of 
January and July, the converse applying at the other two 
quarters, so that on December 31st and June 30th the 
tender issue of Treasury bills is always subnormal, the 
deficit being met by Ways and Means borrowing from 
the Bank. This is illustrated in the following table: — 


FLOABING DEBT 


Ways and Means 
Advances 
Treasury Bills Public 
Tender* Total Depts. Bank Total 
1936—Dec. 31... 009°0 766-2 27°8 57:0 851-0 


1937—Mar. 31 ... 497:0 674°6 23°5 ose 698-1 
June 30 ... 553-0 638-2 18-2 49-2 705°6 
Sept. 30 ... 573:0 899-1 8-4 ove 907°5 
Dec. 31... 622°0 889-7 39-4 55:7 984-9 
1938—Mar. 31 ... 512:0 828-7 13-1 841°8 


June 30 ... 578-0 851-0 42:4 41°5 934-9 
* To following Saturday. 


The real crux of the table lies in the footnote. As regards 
recent changes in the floating debt, since March 31st last 
it has increased by £93.1 millions, last year’s parallel 
increase being only £7.5 millions. This quarter’s revenue 
deficit is £23 millions greater than a year ago, while in 
1937-38 £68.2 millions of the proceeds of the first Defence 
Loan had been received by June 30th, whereas by June 30, 
1938, only £14.2 millions of the second Defence Loan sub- 
scriptions had been collected. This explains the greater 
increase in the floating debt during the last quarter, and 
this will be partly rectified as the remaining calls on the 
second Defence Loan are collected. So far the French re- 
patriations of last May do not seem to have had much 
effect upon tender issues of Treasury bills, but it is difli- 
= to disentangle them from the reaction of the Defence 
oans. 


* * * 


The Defence Loan Call.—On July 1st the discount 
market had to pay for all the new Treasury bills allotted 
to it at the tender of June 24th, while the payment of the 
first call on the new Defence Loan occasioned the transfer 
of a further £38 millions from the banking system to the 
Treasury. As a turnover of perhaps £70 millions was in- 
volved, some anxiety had previously been felt lest the 
market might find itself pressed for funds. Actually no 
Serious pressure occurred, for the Treasury itself was pay- 
ing out some £11 millions on that day, while the banks, 
freed from their balance-sheet preoccupation of June 30th, 
were lending freely and buying bills with avidity. So far as 
the concentration of Treasury bill payments on that day 
was concerned, the market need have felt little anxiety. 
The proper perspective of these operations is this: instead 
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of re-investing in new Treasuries the money received in 
respect of maturities earlier in the week, the market held 
back the money, so that the banks could add it to their 
cash holdings on June 30th. Thus on that day the Govern- 
ment borrowed £41.5 millions from the Bank of England 
on Ways and Means, and joint-stock bank cash must have 
been swollen by the same amount. On July Ist the position 
was rectified. The banks re-lent to the market, the market 
paid for its new bills, and the Government repaid the 
Bank. So far as Treasury bill operations were concerned, 
by July 1st the market was no worse off than it would have 
been in a normal week. The Defence Loan call presented a 
different problem, but after deducting the dividend dis- 
bursements a sum of only £27 millions was involved. This 
was easily carried by the market, especially as the banks, in 
their bill purchases, were making up lee-way which dated 
not from the beginning of that week but from the early 
part of June. : 


wr * * 


Iran Exchange Problems.—To judge from Sir 
Henry McMahon’s address to the shareholders of the 
Imperial Bank of Iran, one or two familiar exchange 
problems have developed in Iran. First, there is the 
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control exercised over foreign exchange dealings by the 
Iranian authorities themselves, with an official selling rate 
of 80} rials to the pound sterling. Supplies of foreign 
exchange have begun to fall short of the demand, with 
the result that the Imperial Bank’s requirements to cover 
sterling disbursements and the transfer of profits to 
London have fallen into arrears. This has necessitated 
a temporary reservation in the bank’s accounts, which has 
affected the past year’s profits to the extent of precluding 
any allocation to the reserve account. The dividend, 
however, is maintained, and so it is fair to assume that 
the directors consider this to be a temporary difficulty. 
Then there is the growing share of Russia and Germany 
in Iran’s external trade. Russia works through barter 
arrangements and Germany through a clearing agreement, 
neither of which provides any scope for ordinary banking 
operations. Partly as a result of these the Imperial Bank’s 
bills receivable have fallen by £288,000 since last year. 
On the other hand, the bank’s internal bill business is 
increasing in conformity with the growth in industrial 
production in Iran, and discounts, loans and advances 
have increased by £273,000. Thus on balance the bank’s 
business is well maintained, even although it may be 
changing slightly in character, 


MONEY MARKET 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tue recent strength of the dollar is 
discussed in a Financial Note, but it is 
fair to add that sterling has shown signs 
of weakness against most currencies. 
This is partly due to technical reasons. 
For example, early in the week guilders 
and Swiss francs were being sold for 
dollars, but by Thursday opportunities 
for profit-taking caused a reversal of 
this movement, dollars being sold and 
the Continental currencies bought. The 
result was that the guilder suddenly 
strengthened against sterling from 
Fl. 8.964 to Fl. 8.95% and the Swiss 
franc from Frs. 21.613 to Frs. 21.594. 
Belgas have moved in sympathy with 
the dollar, sterling falling from 
Bel. 29.21 to Bel. 29.14. The British 
Control gave some support to sterling 
at the lower rate. Three months’ belgas 
are also stronger. French francs have 
been steady, but are a shade firmer at 
Frs. 177}% bid. Forward francs are also 


Steady. 
* 


The Bank Return 


ExTRA currency is always needed by the 
public at the end of the quarter, and so 
this week’s increase of £3.0 millions in 
the note circulation is not surprising. 
More interesting is the fact that the 
circulation is now £6.2 millions less 
than a year ago. The French repatria- 
tion of last May suggests that less 
British currency is now being hoarded 
than was the case a year ago, and this 
may be the chief explanation of the 
year’s decrease. 

July gy Tena “tos” 1080" 

£Lmil. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill 


Issue Dept.: 
Dis ashkedpeacendas 326°4 326°4 326-4 326°4 
Notes in circula- 
RTD. <siennacennen 494°4 483°3 485-2 488:2 
Banking D 
Reserve  ...ccccee 32:9 44:0 42:2 39:2 
Public 15:2 21:7 10:5 12:5 
Bankers’ 88-5 105-5 125-5 115°7 
er Deps 37:2 36:1 36-0 
Govt. Secs. ...... 96°6 110-2 119°5 111°9 
Discounts & 
VANCES ....cc0se ‘0 73 10:7 
Other Secs. ...... 20:4 20°6 21:1 20°4 
Proportion......... 23-3% 27°1% 24:4% 23°89 


In the Banking Department, the 
week’s drop in Government securities 
restores the position of June 22nd, and 


so shows that the money borrowed on 
Ways and Means over the turn of the 
half-year has now been repaid. For 
the same reason bankers’ deposits are 
£9.8 millions lower than they were on 
June 29th, and probably much lower 
than they were on June 30th. Public 
deposits, however, remain at a low level, 
in*spite of the receipt on July Ist of the 
Defence Loan call. Part of this money 
has been used in payment of dividends, 
but it will be interesting to see from 
next week’s revenue returns what has 
happened to the remainder. As matters 
stand, bankers’ deposits are now at 
the relatively high level of £115.7 
millions, in spite of the Defence Loan 
call and the recent expansion in the 
note circulation. 
* 


The Money Market 


THE clearing banks are once more ready 
lenders after the end of the half-year, 
and so loans against bills are very easy 
to obtain. Bond money, however, is less 
easy to borrow, and rates are stiffer than 
in recent months. The minimum is now 
probably % per cent., and it is reported 
that } per cent. and even { per cent. 
has been paid. The explanation is that 
more money is being borrowed by the 
Stock Exchange owing to the firmer 
tendency of the gilt-edged market. 
July 8, June 30, July 7, 


193 1938 1938 
% % % 
een 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... ig 12 ly 
Short Loan Rates: 
Clearing Banks ...... 19-1* 1 1 
CE 1-2 12-1* 
Discount Rates: ; 
Treasury bills ......... 1g 1732-916 = 5 g-76 
Three months’ bank i 
EE cenncitpiacksicaiiin 1730-%6 «= 81g: 1730445 


* Viz. lo per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities wai six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. from loans against 1 percent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 
collateral. 

There is a very good demand from 
the clearing banks for August and Sep- 
tember maturities of all kinds. The 
banks’ buying rate is now back to 3 per 
cent. The market, however, are reluc- 
tant sellers, As stated above, loans 
against bills are readily obtainable, while 
at last week’s tender the market only 
received a 40 per cent. allotment and so 


NOTES 


cannot easily find employment for all 
its funds. With the opening of July the 
syndicate’s price for new Treasury bills 
was raised from £99 17s. 3d. to 
£99 17s. 4d. per cent., and the average 
tender rate is now back to 10s. 5.33d. 
per cent. Thus the June increase in the 
tender rate has now disappeared. 
* 


The Bullion Market 


OwING to this week’s appreciation of 
the dollar, the London price of gold 
has risen to 141s. 14d. per fine ounce, 
or to the highest point since April 21, 
1937. There is still a hoarding demand 
from the Continent, but the authorities 
have released sufficient gold to bring 
the premium down during the past 
week from 54d. to 3d. per ounce. In 
this way they have prevented the 
London price from rising to the full 
extent corresponding to the apprecia- 
tion of the dollar. The premium has 
only to drop another twopence for 
arbitrage between gold, sterling and the 
dollar to become possible. This week’s 
imports include £1,000,000 from Russia 
and fair quantities from Belgium and 
Canada. Gold has lately been going to 
Sweden, but it is thought that this is 
gold already under Swedish ear-mark. 


Silver, 


Gold price per oz, 
standard 
Date 
Price re Amt. | Ter 
per fine} 55. | dealt | Cash | Mths, 
oz; {count} ™ | 
. 4 
1938 |s. d.| dad. £7000! da. | d. 
July 1... (140 9 Slopm, 402 18)5;5 18l5;5 
» 2 «. 140 9 Slopm 180 | 19 187g 
” 4 12. 140 91, 6l2pm) 482 191g | 19 
x» 5 ee [140 8i2'5l2pm; 326 | 1914 | 19lg 
» 6 .. (14011 | 4pm 557 195;¢ i) 
go 2 oe (M41 112 3 pm; 787 | 195;¢ | 19 


~~* Above or below American shipping price. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 

The silver market has been narrow, 
but further bear covering and the 
strength of the dollar have combined 
to raise the London price. In spite of 
the rise in the dollar, silver is quoted 
in London at the American parity. The 
impression remains that it would not 
take very heavy offerings of silver to 
bring about a reaction in the price. 
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Investment 


The Market Trend.—The maintenance of firm 
equity share prices when gilt-edged stocks are rising 1S 
commonly reckoned a paradox. Without any challenge 
to the existing level of industrial ordinary shares, gilt- 
edged securities staged a significant advance early this 
weck, in apparent defiance of this textbook principle. 
But the textbooks take no account of the perplexing 
political factors which, for months past, have harried 
all sections of the market, and now show apparent signs 
of relief. Nor, since Wall Street has again surmounted its 
“* nause,” is there any positive reason for any disturbance 
of British share prices, until the economic prospect 1s 
clarified for good or ill. The re-awakened demand for 
gilt-edged stocks, in fact, appears to be a logical develop- 
ment from the success of the second Defence Loan, 
whose terms made some concession in interest rates, 
but ensured that the market would be spared the depress- 
ing effect of another public department “tap.” But 
whereas, until recently, investors were disposed to seek 
what protection is available against political risks by 
concentrating upon dated stocks, this week’s buying has 
been largely concerned with “ undated ” securities. War 
Loan, for example, showed an advance of 1§ during the 
first three days, and “‘ Old Consols ” of 1§ points. The 
new Defence Bonds, issued at 98 three weeks ago, now 
stand at a premium of 11, after the payment of the sub- 
stantial call at the end of last week. This week’s sharp 
advance, however, is not without its own paradox. It has 
occurred, in particular, despite the depreciation of 
terling against the dollar, and despite the reported 
uneasiness of certain Continental centres regarding the 
political outlook. In part, it must be reckoned attributable 
to technical factors, for the market supply of gilt-edged 
stocks appears to be sub-normal. Any transfer of attention 
from the equity markets to gilt-edged was therefore 
bound to produce its maximum effect. Whether the 
rumours which have stimulated the market this week will 
be substantiated is another matter. But it appears to have 
convinced itself that a comprehensive Anglo-American 
trade agreement may shortly be effected, covering 
currency stabilisation and even a settlement of the war 
debt question. To add to its confidence, the market also 
revived the suggestion that voluntary conversion offers 
might be made to holders of Conversion 4} per cent. and 
5 per cent. loans. With no lack of suggested reasons for 
the rise, one thing is clear. It has provided a favourable 
context for an impressive volume of fixed-interest 


capital issues, and in particular for the Bournemouth 
loan. 


* * * 


Anglo- German Debt Position.—The main invest- 
ment implications of the Anglo-German debt agreement 
are examined in a leading article on page 70. In the fol- 
lowing table we show the future ranking of the principal 
loans in detail, together with their price movements 
during the past week: — 


eee 


} | 
Interest Rates) Prices 1938 
_| Sink- |_ : pees 





—- a | a —_— 
| Old New Fund Lowest July 1 July 4 July6 | July7 
} } c | i | 





. NA a lentil ie | 
a cial 2 571,| 501p| 56 | 56 
TI sccsstasibcnsins 512} 49 | 1* | 3312) 50°| 47° | 446i) agi 
: } < 2 
Reomesise| | at] ae | tcl 
g bonds 4 | before 36 38§ | 49§ | 48128 46345 
. | | | 
Austria 1930... | 7 | 5 | 2 | 24 | 55 | 54 | 52 | 511, 
1933-53 | 3 | 3)! ay | £992! 101d) 101xd 101xd! 101xd 
1934-59 | 412 41) J | before | 4g 671, | 701, | 7129 | 71 
| 
Ssarbricken 1928 6 412} 1*/ 21 | 221) 44 | 45 | 4112 
Berlin 1927¢ ...... 6| 3 211 
Dresden 1927... | 5p 2 2] 332) 32 | 2 | = 
ie | 


2112 | 2212; 30 30 
} ! | 


* To commence after 2 years, t Cash aym aring 
years. + Similar service on other 6 per cont. Giese and ey lochedine 
Hamburg, Saxony, Westphalia, Cologne and Munich. § Series 1 and 2. ™ 


Although the best prices have not been held this 
week, the recovery throughout the list has been appreci- 
able. Comparison with the prices recorded last Friday 
week is affected by the fact that many of the bonds were 
then quoted at nominal prices. The recovery from the 
lowest prices of the year, however, which has been 
impressive in the Austrian 5 per cent. and 4} per cent. 
guaranteed issues, and in the 4 per cent. Funding bonds, 
whose premium compared with the Young Loan, may be 
explained by their much nearer redemption date. Although 
the Austrian 5 per cent. and Dawes Loans are treated 
identically, in form, the former stands 4} points below 
the latter—presumably marking the fact that the agree- 
ment has been reached “ without prejudice ” to the question 
of German liability for the Austrian debt. It will be 
noticed that the Saarbriicken loan, hitherto comparable 
with other municipal and provincial loans, now enjoys a 
special market status comparable with that of the Young 
Loan. The Stock Exchange committee has this week re- 
vised the conditions governing good delivery of German 
and Austrian securities, by which it would appear that 
Austrian 5 per cent. and 44 per cent. loans and City of 
Saarbriicken bonds must be accompanied by a declaration 
that they were in British ownership on July 1, 1938. A 
similar declaration has been required for the Dawes and 
Young Loans since June 15, 1934. 


* * * 


Abridged Prospectuses.—General agreement has 
been expressed with the decision of the Stock Exchange 
Committee, announced last week, to require the submis- 
sion of preliminary announcements or abridged prospec- 
tuses, together with the full prospectus or draft, when 
application is made to the Committee for permission to 
deal in new securities. The publication of advance 
advertisements in anticipation of a new issue a few days 
later, has become a recognised practice, but the brief 
particulars given in these notices have never been recog- 
nised, either officially or by those responsible for the offers 
of new capital, as forming the basis for the offer. The 
Stock Exchange Committee, however, considers that the 
practice may contain potential dangers—a conclusion 
which would plainly be true if the public had any mis- 
conception of the real character of an abridged state- 
ment, or if figures vital to the appraisal of the offer were 
omitted from it. Even a selection of unbiased facts from 
the prospectus can only be interpreted, for investment 
purposes, in the light of the full prospectus. And the 
potential danger to which the Committee refers would be 
immediately apparent if the facts chosen suggested a 
conclusion on the merits of the offer which investigation 
of the full prospectus could not support. Certain inves- 
tors, perhaps, will always be temperamentally disinclined 
to peruse the small type of the full prospectus and un- 
duly ready to accept statements in the preliminary or 
abridged notice as a sufficient—or even official—summary 
of its main points. The decision of tha Stock Exchange 
Committee, therefore, is obviously to be welcomed by 
investors and issuing houses alike. It clarifies the real 
purpose of the preliminary notice, and affords a measure 
of protection to the unenterprising investor, who might 
be exploited by any issuing house prepared to imperil 
its reputation by the issue of colourful preliminary 
statements. 


* * * 


_ Unit Trust Developments.—The recent recovery 
in the British and American stock markets is finding 
prompt reflection in the revival of unit trust activity. 
Three further issues have been made this week. American 
Industries Trust (sponsored by the Allied Investors’ 
group) is the first example of a British unit trust formed 
with an exclusive portfolio of American stocks. Until the 
relaxation of control over foreign security operations last 
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February, indeed, this type of trust would have been 
inhibited. Indeed, one case at least is on record in which 
a unit trust was invited to eliminate a security of Ameri- 
can domicile. This trust is of the “ limited-flexible ” 
character, for its permitted list of companies is limited 
to fifty (together with British Government securities), and 
there is no power to extend this number. The new trust will 
be operated on the “cash fund” method, by which 
cash received from purchasers of units will be directly 
payable to the trustee, subject to the deduction of the 
initial service charge. The managers will not, therefore, 
be interested, as principals, in security transactions 
appertaining to the trust fund. A further issue of 
350,000 Cornhill deferred units at 13s. 6d. was 
promptly over-subscribed this week—the price, in fact, 
was based on the net value of the trust fund on 
June 23rd, and took no account of subsequent appre- 
ciation, which had raised the dealing prices of the 
units to 13s. 9d.-14s. 9d. The special character of these 
geared units was examined at length in our unit trust 
supplement, published on May 28th. Finally, Proved 
Securities Limited have introduced the Four-Square 
Trust, whose permitted list covers gilt-edged securities, 
fixed-interest stocks, industrial equities, and “ prospect 
shares.” In this case, the permitted lists may be expanded 
by the inclusion of not more than five securities in any 
one year. Powers are also taken for the termination of 
the trust after 15, and not later than 20 years, and the 
managers may set aside to reserve any excess of income 
over 3 per cent. gross on the fund in any half-year. Both 
this trust and the American Industries Trust have made 
provision against the artificial inflation of yields, which 
entails, in effect, the distribution of capital. 


* * * 


The Yield Problem.—Increased unit trust acti- 
vity has inevitably drawn attention to the problem of 
advertised yields. It is unfortunate, in this connection, 
that the booklet relating to the Savings Unit Trust, 
created a week ago, included a misprint, as a result of 
which it appeared that the yield on the sub-units, at an 
approximate price of 2s., based on dividends paid during 
the past year, would be “about 54 per cent. gross per 
annum.” It was stated that this yield had been estimated 
after providing for managers’ and trustees’ remuneration, 
on a basis “ strictly in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Fixed Trust Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade.” In a subsequent correction, the mana- 
gers have pointed out that, at the opening price of 
Is. 10.2d per sub-unit, the gross dividend yield is 
£5 3s. 4d. per cent., before deduction of the annual ser- 
vice charge of gths of 1 per cent. The managers have com- 
mendably undertaken to repurchase any units obtained by 
investors under misapprehension regarding the yield. Any 
similar inadvertence might be avoided in the future if 
unit trust yields were to be certified by an accountant, 
or if the trustee undertook responsibility for the adver- 
tised figures. The frequent suggestion that trustees’ 
responsibility extends beyond custodianship has its dan- 
gers, but we commend the suggestion that accountants’ 
certificates might in future accompany published yield 
figures to the movement as a whole. 


* * * 


Home Rail Traffics.—The plain facts of the home 
rail position have made unpalatable reading for the 
junior stockholders for several weeks past. Gross traffics 
of the four lines as a whole for the first 26 weeks of the 
year show a fall of £1,841,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1937. The L.M.S. shows the greatest 
decline, of £780,000, followed by the L. and N.E. 
(£638,000), the Great Western (£318,000), and the 
Southern (£105,000). In terms of the total traffics secured 
in the corresponding period of 1937, these falls amount 
approximately to 24 per cent. for the L.M.S. and Great 
Western, about 2} per cent. for the L. and N.E., and 
1 per cent. for the Southern. In such circumstances, the 
achievement by the L.M.S. of the only gain in the list 
—a “plus” of £12,000 on its passenger takings—is a 
matter for congratulation, although it may be connected 
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with the Empire Exhibition. The half-year’s figures, 
of course, are the more disappointing since they include 
the benefit of the basic 5 per cent. increase in charges 
introduced last October. The “real” fall in  traftics, 
making adjustment for the estimated retention of 
increases in fares and freight charges, is in fact of the 
order of 54 per cent. compared with an apparent fall 
of 2} per cent. in total receipts. The reduction in the 
volume of traffic implied by this calculation will find 
some reflection in direct operating charges. But the 
burden of last year’s wage increase, which was estimated 
at £2,900,000 in a full year, can only be partly alleviated 
by reduced operations. On the face of the figures, the 
outlook for L.M.S. 1923 preference and L. and N.E. first 
and redeemable preference stocks is particularly un- 
inviting. The Southern may add the benefit of good cross- 
Channel traffic to its long-term electrification equity 
(passenger receipts, it will be noted, were £39,000 down, 
but compared with Coronation and diverted bus traffic last 
year), but the deferred stock is clearly vulnerable. And 
for Great Western ordinary, dividend decisions rest upon 
the board, rather than upon indications, at this stage, of a 
recovery in traffic during the second half of the year. 


* * * 


Foreign Bond Movements .—A calmer political atmo- 
sphere last month, coupled with an expedient solution of 
the Anglo-German debt problem, lifted the foreign bond 
market in general, and European issues in particular, from 
their despondent position at the end of May. The index 
of 110 foreign bonds, calculated by the Municipal and 
General Securities Company, rose from 70.7 at that date 
to 71.3 at the end of June (January-June, 1934 = 100). 
European issues, led of course by German and Austrian 
bonds, recovered from 85.7 to 89.3, while the South 
American index was assisted by mollifying statements from 
Brazilian spokesmen regarding the prospect of a resump- 
tion of service. Details of the index are given in the follow- 
ing table: — 


AVERAGE JANUARY-JUNE, 1934 = 100. 


| | South and 




















'Near & | Central America — | Staten] Sip 
End of ‘Europe’ F Egypt | lete faulted faulted 
nan Pew ee . P : 

| East P Index Bonds Bonds 

States oe Total 
1937 (29) | (31) | (4) | (35) | (AR) | (46) | (180) | (56) | (54) 
er 101°6 123-1) 98-3 124°3) 120°7 123°4) 116-2 108-0, 125-3 
June 101-3 125-5} 98°1)124°8/118*2 123:2, 116-6 109°0 125-1 
105°9 117-6) 97-9! 127°8/117°5 | 125°3 | 116-7 106-3 128-6 
103°1 95-3| 98-5 | 122-°4/118°4'121:4, 107-7) 99-1, 117-4 
September (101:9 87:2j 99°5 eae come 115-0 102°4) 95:9; 109-7 
(28) (109) | (54) (55) 
October ... | 99:0 88-1! 98-3/105°1) 108-2 105-8; 96:5) 95°5 101°5 
November | 97:7, 81:6] 97°9| 82:4; 74:2) 80°4| 85:5) 88-6 82:5 
December | 98°4 81:6} 98°6) 82:6 75:0 80:7; 85:3, 86:6; 85:0 
1938 Be ; 

January ... | 97°9. 71-7} 97°8) 75°5' 67:1) 73:4) 79:3) 80-2 78:2 
February | 96:2 74-7| 97°6| 75-4) 63:8 72-4 79-5 82:7 76:4 
pS. | 83:4, 73:9} 97 2. 61:3; 49°4' 58:2) 69°6 t- Onn 
| (53) | (56 

DD acces 88:9 77-3) 98:5) 69°8| 51:4 64:9) 75-1) 78-8 71-8 
SP sacevs 85:7 74:°9| 98:4 63:0) 47:2 | 58:8 70-7 ioe oD 

| | | (52)) ¢ 
DD. ccsxse | 89:3 68:5] 98:0; 65:9, 51:2 62:0 71-3 75°9 67°3 
N.B.—Figures in brackets denote number of bonds included, 


The bondholder, perhaps, has cause for tempered satisfac- 
tion with the terms of the German debt undertaking, and 
with the prospect of some slight increase in the service on 
the Roumanian external loans, but he still sees no sign of 
resumed payments by such defaulters as Brazil and Greece. 
War in China has also added to his burdens. The index 
for the Near and Far Eastern group of 31 bonds in fact 
touched its lowest point, 68.5, last month, on the prospect 
of prolonged hostilities, which were reflected in default on 
the Shanghai-Nanking Railway loan. The latter has in- 
creased the defaulted list to 57 bonds. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in June.—lIn the aggregate, 
industrial profits continue to run higher than a year ago. 
The earnings of 260 companies whose reports were pub- 
lished in June show an increase of 11.09 per cent. over 
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is evident in the balance sheet. Investments in subsi- 
diaries have increased from £15,349,881 to £16,915,212, 
and current and loan accounts with subsidiaries from 
£5,503,687 to £7,291,692. These movements are partly 
eS 


the preceding year at £38,076,415. In the following table 
we relate these figures to the trend of net profits during 
the past two years:— 





J | Inc Jo. | \Inc. on 
a No. , | Inc. on | Year and No. | Tet } 
— = | Profits" | Prev. | Month a | Profits* | Soe 
‘ ~ | Cos. | | year | 
1936 | c | % |. 937 | | | % 
June ...... | 214 26,140,561 | 13°50 | July ...... | 193 | 15,260,299 19-62 
July ...... ‘228 | 14,337,131 | 15-69 | Aug. ...... | 62 | 6,042,402 | 9-41 
Aug. ...... | “47 | 5,562,452 | 14-21 | Sept....... | 81 | 7,269,607 | 27 
Sept....... | 107 | 9,074,987 | 12-32 | Oct. ....+ 177 | 14,884,260 | 26°97 
Oct. ...... | 146 | 8,104,438 | 18-09 | Nov. ...... | 206 | 23,579,407 | 20°25 
Nov. ...... | 177 | 15,591,516 | 13-49 | Dec. ...... | 152 | 18,101,112 | 14°69 
Dec. ...... | 175 | 18,438,723 | 15-49 | 
1937 | 1938 | 
BOR, cnsese | 110 | 13,222,882 | 15-92 | Jan. ...... | 107 | 13,832,382 | 19°90 
Feb. ...... | 208 | 27,956,588 | 8-95 | Feb. ...... | 202 | 29,792,378 | 5°52 
March ... | 307 | 53,554,168 | 12-52 | March ... | 337 | 56,721,336 | 9°19 
April...... | 245 | 31,712,217 | 23-36 | April... | 225 | 28,481,318 | 17-19 
May ...... | 255 | 25,053,946 | 14:09 May ...... 320 45,915,238 11-42 
June ...... | 265 | 43,924,563 | 21-19 | June ...... 260 38,076,415 11-09 


* After debenture interest. 


Oil companies whose net profits last month amounted 
to £14,735,000 easily constitute the largest group, and 
provide over half of the disclosed increase. Tea companies 
record the remarkable rate of improvement of no less than 
56 per cent. These two groups together provide roughly 
40 per cent. of total net profits, and more than two-thirds 
of the increase. If they are excluded, to obtain a better 
indication of home industrial profits, the resultant increase 
for June companies is only 6 per cent. 





Company Notes 


Distillers’ Report.—Some disappointment was ex- 
pressed at the end of last week on the maintenance of 
the Distillers Company ordinary distribution at 22} per 
cent. The published results of certain leading subsidiaries 
in the group had prompted some expectation of a 
further increase in the dividend. The full report, 
however, discloses a relatively moderate increase in total 
profits, after debenture interest, taxation, and other 
provisions, from £2,469,030 to £2,523,407. After making 
the same provisions for superannuation and fire insurance 
—these provisions, together with the £400,000 regularly 
transferred to reserve fund have now become common 
form—the 22} per cent. distribution (including 5 per 
cent. cash bonus) is covered by earnings equivalent to 
28-9 per cent. Profits in recent years are analysed in the 
following table and chart :— 

Years ended May 15 


1936 1937 1938 
; ae £ 
ITI cniiiiitinciniiiesitinsbensssins 2,332,354 2,469,030 2,523,407 
Superannuation, etc., fund ... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Fire insurance fund ........... fe 50,000 50,000 50,000 
ae i 10,777 10,614 10,938 
Preference dividend ........... . 101,475 99,825 97,350 
Ordinary stock— 
Earned .........000ccsssseevoeveee 2,070,102 2,208,591 2,265,119 
Paid ..... seeseeseesescoesecseccees 1,640,394 1,814,123 1,764,009 
Earned Yo wescccssevevesseveees 25-2 27-4 28-9 
SEEN ti inbiinnibinptanieatedaabbinins > 20 224 225 
Reserve fund ........ccseseeeeeees 400,000 400,009 400,000 
Camry GWE ccccccocsceccccces 348,781 343,249 444,360 


_ * After depreciation (including the writing down of investments 
in 1937-38) debenture interest, taxation and contingencies. 

In the chart, we have combined the computed amount 
payable for debenture interest in recent years with the 
preference dividend. 

Although the Distillers Company probably avoided 
the extreme effects of rising costs last year, it is possible 
that increased operating expenses, coupled with dis- 
appointing conditions in the American market, account 
for the moderate advance in profits. Further expansion 
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counterbalanced by an increase in amounts due to sub- 
sidiaries by the parent company from £7,052,122 to 
£8,240,345 and by a sharp reduction in cash holdings 
from £3,147,819 to £1,780,539. The market is prone to 
expect too much from Distillers—particularly from its 
interest in the American market—and the profits trend 
in recent years shows rather that it is a progressive equity 
of high standing, but lacking the dynamic qualities with 
which it is sometimes invested. At 99s. 3d. the £1 ordinary 
stock units provide a yield of £4 10s. 9d. per cent., which 
seems appropriate to this interpretation. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Profits.—Our leading article 
on page 71 reviews in detail the scheme submitted by 
the directors of Richard Thomas and Company for 
raising new finance. For purposes of record, we give 
below the course of the group’s consolidated earnings 
over the past three years. Although they were exclusively 
achieved from the operation of the old-style mills, and 
thus throw no light on the profit-earning capabilities 
of the new plant, under the revised form of control, they 
have some bearing upon the future investment status of 
the company’s existing securities. It should be emphasised 
that the figures refer to the whole group, with the excep- 
tion of the preference and ordinary dividend payments, 
which relate to the parent company : — 


Years to March 31 
1936 1937++ 1938 


£ £ £ 
IED innnthcccnnsnedeniimans 1,186,635 1,717,232 2,139,517 
Fees, staff funds .............. 17,988 19,946 24,598 
ee ee 225,000 360,000 400,000 
Special expenses written off 25,706 20,872 86,703 
SUUMINIIN * icvcadthdnsdinbiniees . 190,007 313,989 503,380 


Interest & deb. redemption 173,960 213,105 292,435 
Outside shareholders’ interest 23,159 21,983 24,379 


Net surplus ...... sesaienelilionniene . 530,815 764,067$ 807,781 
Preference dividends ........ . 202,822 202,822 202,822 
Ordinary shares— 
SRIIED cmachonenes sceceseoese . 827,993 561,245 604,959 
BRN sasesntsnsssvanativenenseans . 296,041 353,492 164,063** 
IE CTD nsoesossasensepns 13-8 23-9 18-5§ 
TE so 15 gre 
Reserve and special appro- 
OIDs scheititerckoctaiterceend 91,293 189,587 85,000 
Carry forwardt .............. 785,844 816,460 1,172,356 


{ Struck after extraneous credits and miscellaneous debits, 
and before transferring, in 1937-38, £772,306 balance of Richard 
Thomas profit and loss account to general reserve. }$ After de- 
ducting proportion of profits apportionable to capital. § Oa 
£4,375,000 ord. capital. ** Interim dividend only. tt 53 weeks. 
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Although the group’s total profits increased by 24 per 
cent. from £1,717,232 to £2,139,517 during the year to 
March last, the directors have been forced to follow a 
policy of extreme conservatism. The group’s depreciation 
provisions have been increased from £360,000 to £400,000 
and after the payment of a 5 per cent. interim dividend, 
no further distribution has been made on the ordinary 
shares. The balance at profit and loss in the parent 
company’s books (£772,306) is to be transferred to 
general reserve. 


* * * 


Bank and Discount Dividends.—- No changes 
were anticipated in the interim dividend announcements 
of the leading banks and discount companies, and this 
week’s declarations have maintained the rates distributed 
Jast year in every case. In the following table we set out 
the dividends declared to date, and the course of bank 
share prices during the past year :— 

BANK AND Discount Co. DivipENps 


1937 | 1938 | Price 
| | Yield °; 
Name and Shares . | | July 6, 
- | Year’s 2 uly 7, uly 6, | 1938 
ave Tota) | Interim WO M3 
_ | ; : | , 
Banks | %& | % * | isd 
Barclays “B” £1...... 7 14 7 =| 75. 7loxd 75/-xd | 314 9 
Midland £12 (£2'o pd.) 8 16 8 | 10g | 10lg |40 9 
Nat. Provincial “ B” £5 | | 
OED OD kksssnvsondeoss Tho 15 Tio | 74/4lot | 74/- |4 3 0 
Westminster £4 (£1 pd.); 9 20 4iiig | 47g | 3 14 Of 
Martins £20 (£2'2 pd.) | 7 16 7 91g 85uxd 4313 
Discount Cos. 
Alexanders £2 (£1 pd.) | = 7ie 17lo Tho 35exd 3igxd | 512 O 
National “B”’ £7 10s. | 
(AFR BRD  ccisacens ; 9 26 9 14 1314 | 419 0 


¢ One-fourth of price of old £20 shares (£4 paid). * Based on 14% 
dividend. } Based on 18% dividend. 

By all outward appearances, the banks as a whole enjoyed 
a more profitable half-year than in 1937. The net rise 
in advances, although checked in May, was still consider- 
able, and implies an increased earnings differential over 
the yield previously obtained from investments which 
have been liquidated to provide increased accommodation 
for borrowers. Even in the best half-year, however, bank 
dividend policy would remain cautious, and in the circum- 
stances of to-day, when the trade trend is in doubt, the 
arguments for this policy are clearly reinforced. The 
latest bank balance sheets to June 30th are summarised 
on page 102 of our statistical section. 


* * * 


Provision Companies’ Falling Profits.—-The latest 
reports of International Tea Company’s Stores and Lovell 
and Christmas illustrate the paradox that trading in com- 
modities in everyday demand by no means guarantees a 
corresponding stability of profits. Since 1935-36 Inter- 
national Tea profits have declined each year; profits for 
the year to March last showed a further fall from £680,310 
to £626,043. Throughout the period, however, turnover 
has steadily increased. The company has suffered from the 
acute competition in provision retailing, from rising costs, 
and, on the retail side, from the upward revision of wages. 
In such circumstances there are limits to possible econo- 
mies, while the adjustment of retail prices to higher costs 
has been ruled out by the exceptionally competitive char- 
acter of the retail provision trade. As a result, the com- 
pany’s ordinary dividend, which was sharply reduced 
from 30 per cent. in 1935-36 to 16 per cent. a year ago, 
has been cut further to 10 per cent., and earnings for rhe 
Ordinary stock amount to £205,048, compared with 
£287,701 for 1936-37. The directors have maintained 
the customary excess of earnings over the distribution, 
and a net addition to reserves of £50,000 has been made. 


* * * 


The setback experienced by Lovell and Christmas, the 
provision merchants and importers, during the year to 
June 11th last is more serious still, for profits have dropped 
from £143,204 to £90,472, and are now considerably less 
than half the 1935-36 total. Despite a saving of nearly 
£13,000 in directors’ fees and bonus fund allocations, 
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| INSURANCE SHARES AS A 


LONG-TERM INVESTMENT 





Extracts from 
** INSURANCE SHARES 1887-1937 ” 
by the Right Hon. C. A. McCurdy, K.C. 


II—THE ELEMENT OF LUCK 


“ INCE all investors are not equally fortunate, 
it seemed to me that it would be of great 
interest to ascertain how a really unlucky 

person would have fared who, some time during 
the last quarter of a century, had chosen the 
most unfavourable year possible in which to 
buy insurance shares. The following table pro- 
vides the answer to that question. It shows 
what happened to a hypothetical investment of 
£1,000 in the shares of the ‘Economist’ group of 
insurance companies made in any one of the 
years from 1913 to 1927, and held for a period 
of ten years. 


per cent. £ 

1913 *e ee 1922 eeeeeaee 4:97 eeeeee 1636 

1914) ..-. [1923] 1g [497] vores 1854 

1915] .... 11924 tee G89 fp ccttee 295] 

sie] Yas ees 1721 na | 28 

An 191 192 an (697) # 38 
invest- ]1918] @°4 | 1927] aver- 5-73] MS | | 2071 
ment | 1919| "“% | 1928) age | 453 | SAP!" | 1999 
of 1920 \ !F Y 1979 annual / 4.99 \ value / 9499 
£1,000 | 1921 f 29. \ 1930 come, |632/ one \ 2404 
made 1922 until 1931 free 5°97 risen 1779 
in 1923 19321 from | 4:95 | 1567 
19241 .... | 1933] tax, fas2} % | 1671 

1925] .... Jrg3ap atthe Pgory *'"'** | 1656 

1926) .... P193sp TO Paga7g oo"! 1907 

en eee 4°26)... 2039 


The element of luck does count for something. 
A holding of £1,000 worth of insurance shares 
bought in 1916—would have earned an average 
income of £72 . 6s . Od. free of income tax, and 
by 1925 would have shown a capital apprecia- 
tion of £2,056. At the other end of the scale is 
the comparatively unfortunate man who picked 
the worst possible year for buying insurance 
shares. His investment of £1,000, made in 1925, 
showed at the end of ten years a capital appre- 
ciation of £656 after earning, over the whole 
period, an average annual yield, free of income 
tax, of something over 4 per cent. There can be 
very few investors in any other market who, 
after faring thus, would feel that they had any 
cause to repine.” 
Copies of 
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INSURANCE SHARES 1887-1937 
A comprehensive survey, with statistical 
tables, graphs, etc., and an examination =; 
of net yields by a leading Actuary 


may be obtained free through any Stock broker or Bank or from 


TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
Managers of the “ Bank-Insurance”’ Group of Unit Trusts. 


30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
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earnings for the ordinary capital amount to no more than 
£11,972, compared with £56,603 for the previous ycar—a 
fall which has been followed by the passing of the ordinary 
dividend. These results are presented in the report with- 
out comment, but the irregularity of the profits recorded 
in recent years, and the chairman’s disclosures at last 
year’s meeting, suggest that fluctuations in foodstuff 
prices have been of decisive importance. Similar conclu- 
sions are suggested by the reduction of Scribbans’ profits 
from £150,085 to £107,273. Dividends on the ordinary 
and deferred capital (which received 5 per cent. and 14.16 
per cent. respectively a year ago) have been passed. Lovell 
and Christmas £1 ordinary shares stand at 10s. 73d., while 
the current yield of £5 4s. per cent. on International Tea 
5s. units at 9s. 74d. suggest that investors retain con- 
fidence in the company’s ability to stage a recovery towards 
its former prosperity. 


* * * 


Petroleum Storage Capital Reorganisation .—Since 
its inception in 1928 this company (which recently came 
into prominence on the imposition of a power alcohol duty 
in the last Budget) has been distinguished by an unusual 
capitalisation. This now consists of £400,000 in £1 8 per 
cent. cumulative ordinary shares, carrying participation 
rights to 40 per cent. of residual profits after 8 per cent. 
has been paid on the deferred capital, and of £75,000 in 
ls. deferred shares, which received a dividend of 344 per 
cent. for 1937. It is proposed to modify the capital struc- 
ture of the group, maintaining at the same time the relative 
rights of the two classes of capital. The 1s. deferred shares 
will first be consolidated into 150,000 10s. shares. The 
capital of the company will then be increased to £850,000 
by the creation and distribution as a capital bonus to exist- 
ing holders of 150,000 £1 ordinary shares and 450,000 
new deferred shares respectively, ranking identically with 
the existing issues. Profits available for distribution will in 
future be applied to the payment of a cumulative dividend 
of 6 per cent. on the ordinary capital, and then to a non- 
cumulative dividend of 2} per cent. on the deferred shares. 
The division of residual profits between the two classes 
will remain at the rate of 40 per cent. for the ordinary 
and 60 per cent. for the deferred. The effect of the re- 
duction in basic rates on the new capital will be to increase 
the gross cost of the fixed ordinary dividend from £32,000 
to £33,000, and on the deferred share capital from £6,000 
to £7,500. These increases, it will be observed, follow the 
principle of 40-60 per cent. division of extra profits, and 
the respective rights of the two classes in a winding-up 
have also been preserved. In short, the directors, pursuing 
their intention of bringing the issued capital of the com- 
pany into closer relation with its earning power, have 
neatly solved the problem of preserving the rights of two 
markedly dissimilar classes of capital. In future, the com- 
pany is to be known as Cleveland Petroleum Company, 
Limited, to identify it more closely with its products. 
Shareholders will note that the board intends to make 
interim payments of 12 per cent. on the increased ordinary 
capital and 19 per cent. on the old and new deferred shares 
if the scheme is approved. The reorganisation scheme has 
also coincided with the raising of the price of Cleveland 
Discol from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 74d. 


* * * 


Union Cold Storage.—The report of Union Cold 
Storage for 1937 serves chiefly to prolong its remarkable 
record of stable profits. Over the past decade the difference 
in disclosed profits for the best and the worst years has 
barely reached 4 per cent. For the latest year, however, 
a greater degree of improvement has been revealed, for 
total profits are about £20,000 higher than in 1936, while 
in the three preceding years total earnings varied by less 
than £2,000. This improvement, however, is more than 
compensated by increased interest charges of £29,209 
against £6,588. The table in the next column shows that 
earnings for the highly geared ordinary stock (which is 
privately held) are slightly lower than a year ago. 


July 9, 1938 
Years ended December 3] 
1935 1936 1937 
& f 
Profit ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoecs 964 049 964,894 984.6 32 
Depreciation reserve ....s.sceeeeeeeees 125,000 125,000 125,000 
Interest and fees  .....serscoccceseceee 14,494 8,988 31,534 
Preference dividends ........s..eeeeees 720,000 720,000 720,000 
Ordinary stock— 
a 104,555 110,906 108,098 
Paid ....ccccccccccccccccccccvccscsccsoss 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Earmed Yo  cecoccoccccceccccccccoccece 10°6 11°5 11-1 
Paid % .ccccccsccsccccsoceccccesessscccs 10 10 10 
Carry forward  ...ccccscossssreveereees 210,658 221,564 229,662 


The accounts are among the least informative known to the 
investor. There has been no sign of the threatened setback 
in earnings which provided the background of the scheme 
for voluntary reduction of preference dividends four and 
a half years ago. Capitalisation of loans is suggested by a 
£268,400 drop in amounts due from subsidiaries and a 
£271,500 increase in shareholdings in subsidiaries, which, 
at £8,320,000, represent nearly half of total assets. The 
auditors’ certificate, however, is given—as in past years— 
“ subject to the value of shareholdings in subsidiary com- 
panies.” Bank loans are 20 per cent. lower at £849,000, 
but specific mortgages are up from £72,506 to £925,010, 
while the general item for sundry creditors, loans, and pro- 
vision for contingencies (with the addition in 1937 of bills 
payable) is reduced from £1,948,700 to £991,775. The 
10 per cent. preference shares yield £6 11s. per cent. 


* * * 


Covent Garden Properties.—For the third year in 
succession, Covent Garden Properties record increased 
profits, amounting for the year to June 30th to £309,303, 
against £281,595. Taxation absorbs nearly £6,000 
more, but an equivalent sum is released from in- 
terest, owing mainly to the repayment of 44 per cent. 
first debenture stock last year. The whole increase in total 
profits is thus available for the ordinary capital, on which 
earnings amount to £77,994, against £48,287. The 74 
per cent. dividend is maintained from earnings equivalent 
to 8.2 per cent. on the increased ordinary capital. While 
the report—published only four days after the end of the 
financial year—refers to a decline in receipts from Covent 
Garden market and to a rise in rates and cost of repairs, 
some rise in net revenue was, in fact, to be expected from 
the year’s acquisitions of new properties. The issue, last 
October, of 650,000 ordinary shares at 26s. 6d. yielded 
premiums of £211,250, of which £30,302 remains un- 
appropriated, after writing off the balance of debenture 
issue and other expenses. Properties purchased during the 
year amounted to £818,664, or £583,840 net after de- 
ducting the cost of property sold. Further acquisitions are 
being undertaken, for the company has contracted to pur- 
chase properties costing £1,236,229, and intends to 
finance the operation by issuing £1,000,000 4 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock, secured specifically on the 
hew properties and by a floating charge (subject to exist- 
ing rights of the present stock) on the whole undertaking. 
At the same time, the directors’ borrowing powers, now 
limited to £3,000,000, are to be raised to £5,000,000. 
The company’s operations have expanded at a somewhat 
rapid rate in recent years, but the fruits of expansion have 
been evident in recent profits. The latest acquisitions pro- 
mise to provide some net residue of earnings, after deben- 
ture interest, but the £1 ordinary shares offer as much 
as £6 16s. 9d. per cent. at the current price of 21s. 10}d. 


* * * 


_ Anglo-Dutch Plantations.—The latest results of this 
important plantation company do not maintain the high 
rate of recovery shown in 1936, but they are, nevertheless, 
most satisfactory. Profits from the Dutch subsidiary, be- 
fore charging £194,746 for depreciation, amount t0 
£661,713, an increase of 23 per cent. over the 1936 figure. 
The allocation of these receipts in the parent company’s 
accounts is shown in the following table. 
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Years ended December 31 


1935 1936 1937 
: , 4, £ 
Fetal COGIE wis dtsdccnciisceisccess: 152,244 353,903 4795596 
INCOME CAX «0. seeeceeceeseeeeneeneeenees i 20,000 85,000 
I I pa hnkncccckaseseeediasdons ae 10,000 10.000 
Other CXPCMSCs ......scsceesececseeeees 15,416 16,643 45,964 >> easy 
Debenture interest. .................. 44,121 41,910 39,565 Johnnies ” 
Ordinary Stock— 
Earned ...0.sscscesscccesssceeeeccceees 92,707 = 265,350 299,067 
1 AGERE 100,000 210,000 270,000 
Earned Tl) sahkeanminbhWiemedonieeeiin 3:7 9-5 10-3 
NE Ak se dviaden tennsanceess deitunnee 4 7 9 
CR I atic intinttccntncceccnes we 50,000 50,000 
From sales of investments............ ae 2,035 Dr. 371 
SE © ‘vabetiatadcibinvedetasenes 80,774 88,159 66,856 


T After depreciation, etc., charged by the Dutch operating 
company, and after crediting interest on investments. 


A substantial increase in taxation, coupled with an increase 
of some £29,000 in the bonus to the Eastern staff for 1936, 
limits the rise in the amount earned for stockholders to 
433,717, and since the dividend is raised from 7 per cent. 
to 9 per cent., the general reserve allocation is maintained 
at £50,000 only by a draft upon the carry-forward. 
Through its Dutch subsidiary, the company is concerned 
in an important range of primary products. In 1936, sisal 
contributed more to gross profits than any other crop. 
Profits from this source again rose slightly in 1937 to 
Fls. 1,513,000, but were only third in importance, for the 
vicld from rubber increased by 180 per cent. to 
Fls. 3,001,000 and from tea by 120 per cent. to 
Fis. 2,039,000. Higher tea prices played a considerable 
part in the year’s progress, for the crop was actually re- 
duced by 10 per cent. to 11,359,000 Ib. Rubber prices 
were satisfactory, and the 35 per cent. increase in the crop 
was much smaller than the rise in rubber profits. As the 
company and its subsidiary make up their accounts to 
December 31st, the full effects of the decline in rubber 
prices were not experienced in the latest year. A yield of 
£6 2s. per cent. on the £1 stock units at 29s. 6d. thus 
appears to discount some further recovery from the low 
produce prices recorded earlier this year. 


* * * 


‘* Johnnies ’’ Reduced Profits. Dealers had largely 
discounted the non-payment, after four vears, of the 5 per 
cent. cash bonus by Johannesburg Consolidaied Invest- 
ment. The distribution, thus reduced from 20 per cent. to 
the basic dividend rate of 15 per cent., appears to be 
covered by a margin of £127,500. tor profits amounted 
to approximately £720,000 after providing for “ all ascer- 
tained and estimated depreciation and for contingencies.” 
The corresponding figure for the year to June, 1937, 
amounted to £1,141,878, which exceeded the 20 per cent. 
dividend with £351,878 to spare. The sum of £100,000 is 
transferred to reserve, compared with £350,000 in the pre- 
ceding year, and the balance carried forward is increased 
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from £168,753 to approximately £197,000. Perhaps the 
full report will indicate whether special importance is to 
be attached to this precipitate fall in profits. Some reduc- 
tion, of course, was to be expected, for conditions in the 
mining share market have prevented the finance houses 
from maintaining their dealing profits this year. But 
earnings in recent years have been relatively 
consistent, despite intermediate market fluctuations of 
similar kind. Shareholders will hope that the greater 
activity in the Kaffir market recently presages a higher 
level of profits during the current year. 

* * « 


The Week’s Company Profits —Our usual analysis 
of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 104 includes 
the results of 57 companies, apart from new concerns or 
those for which comparable figures are not available. The 
latest net profits of these companies amount to £7,937,000, 
and show an increase of 34 per cent. over the previous 
year, when they amounted to £7,676,000. The total profits 
of 1,515 companies analysed this year amount to 
£219,710,000, an increase of 12 per cent., compared with 
profits of £195,979,000 for the previous year. This week’s 
results are discussed on page 87 under the heading 
“ Shorter Comments.” 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—- Reports of com- 
pany mectings will be found in this issue from page 9S. 
Mr A. d’Anyers Willis emphasised that full provision had 
been made in the accounts of P. and O. Banking Corpora- 
rion for doubtful accounts in Shanghai and losses on 
exchange. A cautious advance policy had been followed in 
view of the fall in commodity prices. Sir Austin Harris. at 
the National Bank of New Zealand meeting, discussed the 
impact of New Zealand politics on the economic situation 
of the Dominion, and referred to a considerable fall in the 
net overseas funds of the reserve banks and trading banks. 
The chairman of the Imperial Bank of Iran referred to the 
effect of barter and clearing agreements with Russia and 
Germany on the bank’s Iranian business, but showed that 
these had been offset as far as possible by the expansion in 
the internal bill business. The chairman of Lobitos Oilfields 
informed shareholders that the refinery at Ellesmere Port 
was now operating on a profit-earning basis. Addressing 
shareholders of British Glues and Chemicals, Mr T. Walton 
referred to the part which the company could play in the 
development of the livestock industry, by supplying special 
feeding products. The chairman of Anglo-Spanish Con- 
struction Company reported that less than half of the 
traffic on the Santander Mediterraneo railway was now of 
a military character. Sir Edward Rosling discussed the out- 
look for the tea and sugar—the company's principal pro- 
ducts—at the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates meeting. 
At the Odlsson’s Cape Breweries meeting the chairman 
anticipated the maintenance of the existing distributions 
on the increased capital. 


THE STOCK 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET ACCOUNT 
JULY 19 JULY 21 


Tuis week’s market honours have been 
carried off by gilt-edged and Kaffir 
shares. While the opposite ends of the 
“ House” have done well, firm condi- 
tions have been maintained in the in- 
dustrial share market, and the demand 
for typical commodity shares has been 
well maintained on Wall Street's ability 
to resist profit-taking. Technical con- 
ditions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change do not govern the chances of 
nation-wide recovery, but they are 
playing an important part in the course 
of commodity dealings and commodity 
shares in London. 


The gilt-edged advance (on which 
we comment on page 78) appeared to 
be due to a return of speculative interest 
in the market, to calmer political con- 
ditions, but largely to reports of the 
imminence of an Anglo-American 
trade agreement, backed by a war debts 
settlement and currency stabilisation. 
“ Undated” stocks made sharp pro- 
gress, under the lead of Old Consols 
and War Loan, both of which showed 
striking gains during the first four days. 
The new Defence bonds reached 1h 
premium. Corporation issues were 
sympathetically affected, the L.C.C. 
loan and the Leeds scrip showing par- 
ticular strength. 

The sharp advance in German and 
Austrian bonds from their nominal 
levels of last week was not maintained. 
Even on Monday the best prices were 


EXCHANGES 


not held, and the readiness of holders 
to take profits became even more 
apparent on later days, as we show in a 
table on page 78. Further support for 
Brazilian issues was reported at first, 
and Far Eastern issues recovered further 
in mid-week. 
* 

After an unconvincing display of 
optimism, the home rail market suc- 
cumbed to fears regarding the comple- 
tion of the half-year’s rail traffics, and 
despite a final rally they showed net 
losses in mid-week, evenly spread be- 
tween the junior and marginal pre- 
ference stocks. Business in foreign 
rails remained small, but Cordoba de- 
bentures reacted on reports that some 
reduction would be sought in the 
purchase price for the line. Other 

(Continued on page 86) 
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In calculating yields of fixed interest sto 
stocks are definitely redeemab! 
repayment is taken when the stock stan 
reference to the latest 


yield on “cum div.” shares. 


Prices, 
Year 1937 
High- | Low- 
est est 
84156 73lg 
113 10534 
101 5y¢ 9452 
103%— 9973p 

10625, 99 
108 105 
W17ig—s AAD 
921» 89 
96/3 8973 
101 2 273 
1165g 109 
993.6 %6 
1145, 1071, 
10515,6 995, 
9673 84516 
102 99lo 
72 62 
B5l4 7414 
985, 87 
11910 | 11214 
1097, 105 
1055, 101 
118 1141. 
110 10414 
10753 10314 
11443 1101, 
103 93 
1051» 9754 
9154 841, 
10213 9514 
3314 24lo 
895, 37 
28 15 
9534 541 
10173 59 
10853 «1011, 
100 212 
10612 1001, 
181 ll 
66 234 
491, 35 
405, 30 
62 47i, 
8854 53 
9454 Tilo 
12154 11012 
Olio 405, 
83 56 
2012 13 
9653 8814 
118 llils 


1183, | 1125, 


9514 B2ig 
101 93 
10453 1005, 

Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. 1 to 

July 6, 
inclusive 

High- Low- 
est est 
1141, 110%2 
1191, 112 
12914 | 125 

2254 1161, 

84 73i\4 

9lig 85 
118 11414 

65 46 

453 2'4 
®: 43a 

97 72 

271g | 131 

681, 421 

301g 155 

70ig | 44 

8214 | 6214 

21e2 1614 

87 64 
11512 | 1041» 

14 76 

612 338 

17 834 

1215 6le 

134 6lo 

8716 5 

281, | 251, 
43/9 33/9 

66 35 
16/3 | 14/3 

| 

75/6 | 59/- 
35/- 32/6 
35212 | 330 
76/6 71/3 
43.6 41/- 

8316) Tig 
£44ig° £3912 

2612 a4 
55/- 32/6 |} 

121%) 11 5y6 | 
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4126 || Bk. of Aust. £5 
8c || Bk. of Mont. $100.. 
Bk. of N.S.W. £20. 


Prices, 
Year 1938 
Jan. lto 
July 6, 
inclusive 
High- Low- 
est est 
7914 71 
11134 107 
10014 96 
1034 99 
104>5 9814 
} 105 1045; ¢ 
11559 112% 
91 875¢ 
O7Jloig 94 
995 1¢ 951.2 
1147. 110-2 
101 16 9754 
j 112) ¢ 10754 
1035, 99-0 
9019 B42 
102 9915 
€8 6314 
81 75 
94516 8812 
117 11454 
1087. 10454 
10415), 1001.4 
115 1127, 
108 10154 
1071939 102 
11213,6 10934 
96lo 88! 
102 24 
&9 48 
99 95 
3410 311» 
3712 16 
195¢ 1614 
6012 4012 
73k0 43 
10534 58 
9Blo 94 
104 10014 
13 Dig 
60 4310 
46 321 
341 25 
581» 30 
60 38 
6415 43 
124 115 
50 36 
72 54 
15lo ll 
92 78 
11554 | 11012 
117 112 
8712 83 
9719 94 
10513 | 1011, 
Last two 
Dividends 
u (6) \c 
%, o” 
212 21; 
2l4 214 
254 212 
2lp 21, 
2346 liga 
ll, ll» 
212 21 
loa 31ob 
Nil Ni 
Nil Ni 
llga' 3346 
1 c 154 c 
la 36 
lige llc 
4¢ 4c 
2a | 26 
loe¢ lloc 
2a; 3b 
22a! 2b 
j 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
Nil | Nil 
Nil Nil 
2¢ 2¢ 
Nil le 
t2a $26 
le | eo 7 
106 Jl2a | 
5a 56 
6a 6b 
7b 7a 
3146 3a | 
3loa 
8¢ 
o5lgc) e6c} 
6 : ; 
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(a) — dividend. 
_ (kh) Yield on 334% basis. 
(s) Yield worked on a 51,%, 


Nil it. 
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(6) Final dividend. 


¢ at a certain 


5 basis. (w) 
(p). Yield worked on a 10% basis. 


dividends, account being taken of any 


Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 24°; 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) 

Conv. 2)2°, 1944-49 
Do. 3°., 1948-53... 
Do. 312% after 1961 
Do. 412% 1940-44 
Do. 5°, 1944-64 ... 

Fund. 2!2°% 1956-61 

Fund. 254% 1952-57 

Fund. 3°, 1959-69... 

Fund. 4% 1960-90... 

Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 

Victory Bonds 4%... 

War L. 312% af. 1952 , 

Local Loans 3% ...... 

Austria 3% 1933-53.. 

India 212% 
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Austr. 5°, 1945-75 ... 
Canada 4°% 1940-60 | 
Nigeria 5°, 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5°, 1946 
Queens. 5° 1940-60 
S.Africa 5°% 1945-75 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 412° Stg. Bds. | 
Austria 1930 5% ..... 
Do. 412% 1934-59 
Belg. 4° red. by 1970 
Bulgaria 712% ........ 
Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914 
Chile 6° (1929)...... 
China 5% (1912) ..... | 
Do. 5% (1913) ...... || 
Czechoslovakia 8%... 
Denmark 3% .....0000 
Egypt Unified 4%.... 
French 4% (British) | 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% 
Do. Young Ln. 412% 
Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712% 
Japan. 5'.°% 1936-65 
Do. 6% (°24) red. 1959 
Norwegian 4% 1911. 
Peru 712% 1922....... 
PUMIE BF. sencccecsces 
Roum. 4° Con. 1922 
U.K. & Arg. C. 3% ... 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ham 5°, 1946-56 
Bristol 5°, 1948-58... 
Rlialias Diy saccussesens 
Liverpool 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 


Name of Security 


Public Boards 
C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 
Lon. Pass. Transport 
415°, “A” 1985-2023 
5° “A” 1985-2023... 
5° “B” 1965-2023... 
“C” 1956 or after..... 
Met. W.B. “B” 3%.. 
P. of Lon. 5% 50-70 

British Railways 
Se EIN, coceetcdsons 


Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 
Do. 5°, Pref. 1955 
Do. 4% 2nd Pf....... | 
Do. 4% Ist Pf....... | 
See MI, ccccinsstaen 
O% BE, 1925 ccccecccs 
Es coseun oon 
Southern Def.......... | 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. .... 
WO SF PE, cnccccsscs 
Dom. & Foreign Rys. | 
Antofagasta Ord 


eeeeees 


eeeeee 


Nitrate Rlys. £10 
San Paulo Ord. ...... 
Taltal Rly. Ord, £5 

Banks and Discount 


THE ECONOMIST 


cks allowance is made c 
date the yield includes any profit 0 
ds at a discount and the earliest date when 
increase or reduction ol 


Price | 


al 
oe. 
< 


1938 | 


116) 


wn 


5 
35/- 


Chid. of India £5..... oll “118 


(m) Based on 


for interest accrued 
r loss on redemption ; where stoc 
the quotation is above 
interim dividends. 


ee 


6 0 0 10/101, 3/ 
(c) Dividends for full year. 
ayment of 212%. 
ield based on 40% of 


/ 


a 
nN 
ve 
wa. | Yield 
(G35 | july 6, 
|5O= | “1938 
V8 
£ 
vo 
a 
2 ; 5 7 
l 3 5 On 
9 210 9 
1 215 © 
1! 3 5 On 
lo | 1 19 0 
+12] 211 0 
2 3 Ol} 
, } 219 0 
1! > 3 3 
+ 1 > 3 © 
4 34 26 5 
Si 311 3f 
13, 3 3 On 
+13,1 3 7 0 
+34/ 218 4 
2.' 313 6) 
+2; 314 1 
+12 314 6) 
baa 3 8 6) 
si 43 5 
cat 3 6 OO} 
+1/;] 312 9 
+1| 41011 
oe) a a ae 
3 75 
4) 5 1 2f 
151) 9 3 6 
+0177 6 
~ toa. 
os 7 9 3m 
4 § Nil 
- 44 6 
. | 1010 6f 
210 8 2 OF 
— 1;10 7 Of 
tllg! 3 2 0 
+ 1g 318 0 
. | $10 O8 
+ 6 818 6 
+ 8 915 6 
» 2 79 3u 
+1! 8 8 6h 
+lg} ll 6 Of 
— 1.1110 Of 
a fe i om 
+212 ove 
a. ae 
+2)12 9 Oy 
© | 314 1 
sa 349 
+12} 3 5 0O 
+ 1 390 
— | 35 0 
: 13 49 
a | 
N 
2.) Yield 
B53) 038” 
Og"| 
§ | 
| 314 8 
+1op/ 313 O 
+ ] 312 0 
+ 1 | 314 0 
+i} 513 3 
+112 3 6 0 
sa | 370 
| 810 2 
. | Nil 
. j Nil 
» | 716 8 
oc [ER 4 
— 1); 817 9 
an a on a 
-» | 812 0 
-- | 6 0 4 
+1) 816 6 
+1/75 0 
+ 1 412 7 
oe Nil 
seins Nil 
+ 1 Nil 
+11, Nil 
+1 Nil 
+1 Nil 
— 710 11 | 
re 5 0 0} 
+412} 9 6 Of] 
oe | 613 3) 
+1/6; 512 0 
-- | 411 5e 
+3139 3 
+10d; 313 6 
| +6d; 215 0 
+144} 5 3 3 
ms 313 6¢ 
. 316 8e 


since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. 

ks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends in calculating the 


par. 





y Series 
fear 19 } Last two 
ey a Dividends 
inclusive 
High- | Low- (a) (6) (c) 
est est | % % 
13/41) | 12/- 31255 Baa 
539 | 50/- 5a 56 
90 - 746 31226| 3loe 
103g | 95:6) 106 8a 
{9614 | £82 | £220) £36 
64,6 5069 | ¢a ob 
934 8 | 9d 7a 
89/3 78,334 86 &a 
Gr 534 5a ' 5b 
41 34 4a} 1d 
414 37 9a 9b 
488 444 8loa 8106 
152530] 137g | 5a 106 
51/3 | 43/- 3334 614% 
99/- | 90/- | 2116! 9a 
2859 | 2412 | 40a | 506 
103;33| 91g | 20a | 2 
5lo 453 16a, 2/-6 
31. | 261s | 25a | 256 
115g | 912 32a | 3/1b 
205g 181o | t25a | t30b 
16 | 133% | 6/-@ | 6/-6 
3553 | 2910 | f25a — t72\4¢ 
106/- 81/3 | t50c¢ | F50c 
103:¢ 8l, | lle 19d 
856, 712 | 3/3a | 3/36 
163, | 1514 | 6/6a | 6/66 
87/- | 69/814 1/3a | 1/66 
817: Jig | tTlOa | F106 
| i 
267 2 | 4a] 8b 
6515 471. | 3e | 3loe 
11/3 | 7/6 Tloc 10¢ 
233 | 208 | 66! 4a 
75 55 lo liga 36 
1371p | 119! 4126 | 2)oa 
254 201 4a 86 
275); 22 5a 8b 
17/- 149 | 2loa | 6lob 
25219 | 233 |; 8256 3lea 
154 123 3a 4iob 
25l1ig | 223 5a 76 
5/- 3/410 2lo¢ 4c 
218 =| 178 | 3a} 66 
221 | 190l2 3a| 9b 
193 | 167 4a) 6b 
11/9 63 2lo¢ 4c 
35/- 22/9 10¢ | 13ls¢ 
23/9 15/7lo 10c | 0c 
16/1012 13/10), 2a 26 
33/9 25/712: t2l2 a $83.6 
7 Olig: 41446! 3a 
23/6 | 19/3 3a | 66 
25/1019 19/- | Nile 24(c) 
20/- 139 2loa 56 
55 214 Nil Nil 
10/6 7i- | 36 | 3lee 
17/3 126 Tloe Jive 
34/1012 23/9 1l0¢ l2lo¢ 
77/6 61/3 1212 6 5a 
32/- 21/9 10d | 2loa 
131/- | 103/9 206 | +t5a 
67/- 5li- | 3a | 126 
82/6 70/- 6a | 146 
107/9 85/- | Tloa!} 156 
125/-  102/6 176 12a 
113/6 91/- 206 Jloa 
43/- 34/- 3lga} Tlob 
93/- 763 15d | 8a 
75) - 63,9 5a | 12lob 
78/- 65/- 146 4a 
107/3 87/6 t5a tl7led 
42/- 30/- 4a} 66 
26 3 19/41» 2a | 5iob 
77/9 62 136 6a 
24/6 19/9 | 4a); 66 
44/- | 37/3 4a | 66 
9/412 | 4/712! 10¢ 10¢ 
46/3 | 37/3 | 42 106 
32/3 |; 24/9 | 5a t12)2b 
36/712) 28/112) f2a\ +66 
11/334 | 6 i 5e 8is¢ 
25/7: 19/9 | 34 5b 
11/1012} 7/514! Zlg¢ 10c 
87/6 78/6 | 5a@)| 156 
34/3 19.9 | 6¢ | 10¢ 
55/3 34/3 14¢ 18¢ 
70/—- | 62/6 | t6a@ (tlllob 
31/1lg| 22/6 3a | t4l2b 
33/9 | 26/6 loa) 156 
31/412, 21/6 7i26 | 2loe 
29/- | 25.9 5¢ | Qec 
13/1012! 7/7 2c 3loc¢ 
12/3 | 8/101, | 5¢ |} 10c¢ 
23/9 | 16/9 | 2@ | 5iob 
48/412) 36/2144 t712b| +54 
35/412 | 24/412; 3lga! 8lod 
40/- 28/9 12¢ 13¢ 
20/- 12/- | 6c 7c 
46/3 40/712; 4a) 66 
58/- | 46/- | 19lod 34 
40/3 31/6 Tige | 12lg¢ 
28/9 23/3 4a 66 
nll |} 15 e¢| Se 


(d) Paid in £N.Z. 
(n) To redemption at par, in year 


/ coupon. F 
() Yield worked on a 14%, best, ree of Income Tax. 


(e) Allowing for 
shown. 


(v) Yield 


on 15/89 


July 9, 1938 


(f) Flat yield. 


basis. 


(v) Yield based on 45% of coupon. 
(z)1% paid free of income tax. ert 


8 eee eememms,”|] 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Where 


i g ” 
Price,' v “ 
p a July’! 72 Yield 
Name of Security 6, 2S July 6, 
1938 6° | i938 
= 2 
| = | 
Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- | 12/6 ; 6 S 
District B. £) ty pd... | 53/9 | 3144 
En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p.' 776 26 5 8 Q 
Hambros £10, 4212p. Vie 410 64 
Hong. and S. $125. | £88 ; 6 44 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd. .... 62 - 16 319 9 
Martins £20, 42:2 pd. Sex lie 410 
Midland £1, ty. pd.. | 86/- 314 0 
Nat. Dis. £240 fy. pd. ' 6 43 3 
Nat. of Egypt £10.... 35 45 0 
N. of Ind. £25, £12!2p 38) 518 0 
N. Prov. £5, £1 Be. Zi lig 400 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 460 5 314 0 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 1534) +1 415 0 
CIO EP MCE essionee 476 (4 7iod 4 4 3 
West. £4, Ll pd. .... || 97/6 | —-6d i 4 2 9 
» yw ‘ 
ihance £1, fully pd. 2734) 34 360 
Auas £5, £l.4pd.... | 16 | +3,/ 210 oF 
Com. Un. £1, ty. pd. | t0lg} ... | 319 0 
Gen. Acc. £1, 5/ pd. 434 | + 1g 314 0 
Lon. & Lanc.£5,42pd. 281 id Se 310 6 
N.Brit.&Mer.£ 144,t.p. Llig} + lo 2 16 Of 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 20 + 34 215 Ot 
Phenix £1, ly.pd. | 16 | 454) 315 0 
Prudenual £1 A ...... 35) }! 217 Of 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. . | 97 +2/6' 2 0 6+ 
Royal Exchange £1. 101g} +i 219 6 
Royal £1, 10/- pd. ... 834 ly 318 0 
S.U.& NLA £20,41pd 6 318 0 
SunIn.,£l with5/pd. 926 _-2¢ 
Sun Lt. Ass., £1 ty.pd. R3 2 6 ot 
Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 230 | 5 40 
Anglo-Celtuc Ord. ... 47 7 9 4 
Brit. Assets Trust 5.- 10/- 1/3; 5 00 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 213 41311 
For. Amer. &c., Det. 641> 2 619 6 
Guardian Investment 119lox' +115 517 2 
Ind. and Gen, Ord... 227 + 2 . 3 2 
Invest. Trust Def. .... 229 ; 513 6 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 15/6 5 9 0 
Mercantile Inv.......... | 240 5 i 6 
Merchants Trust Ord. 125: 1 519 6 
Metropolitan Trust .. 228 i § § 3 
Scottish Inv. 5/- ..... 4/- 6d 5 00 
Scottish Mort., &c... | 180 ie § § 7 
Trustees Corp. Ord, 188lox +5), 5 6 Ip 
United States Deb..... 1771 ss 5 ee Ss 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
Argentine Land,&c.10 76 ‘ § 6 9 
Brit.S.Air. 15;-fy.pd. 28-/41/9 7 2 0 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 . 19 4 1/10 1068 
C, of Lond.R.Pty. £1 15 - z 5 69 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 316 2/-| 7 2 Of 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd. 658; ... 514 0 
Forestal Land £1 ... 21/6 | +6d 2 7 ¢@ 
Hudson’s Bay Co. £1, 236 41/-| 317 6 
— Invest. £1 ...... 18/9 | +1/3;| 8 0 0 
eru. Corp. Pref. ...... 3 nom Nil 
Primitiva Hold. £1... 8/6\+1/-| 8 5 0 
Staveley Trust £1... 14/41 a 10 9 1 
Sudan Plant. £1...... 33/9 |+3/llo 7 8 0 
Breweries, Gc. | 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 I6/= | +1/=- 411 0 
Barclay Perkins £1... 28/6 | +1/6; 511 4 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 126/- +1/-| 318 Ot 
Charrington&Co.£1 656 1/-| 412 90 
Courage Ord. £1 ..... 79/}6'+l1l/-| 5 0 0 
Distillers Ord. £1 .... 99 /-x + 3/- 411 0 
Guinness Ord. £1...  120/-| +2/-| 417 0 
Ind Coope & All. £1 | 1006 2/- § 9 0 
Meux’s Ord. £1....... | 41/- | +2/-| 5 6 6 
Mitchells &Butlers {1 9916 | +116) 5 2 0 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1... | 67 +1/3; 5 3 9 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 | 69/- | +2/-| 5 4 0 
S. Atrican Bws. £1... 1046 4/6| 4 6 Of 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1' 3986 | +1/6) 5 4 0 
Walker (P)&R.Caing1) 22/9 | +1/-| 612 0 
Watney Combe Det.41° 756 | +]/-| 5 0 6 
Iron, Coal and Steel Foam 
Allied Ironfound. £1. || 21/3] ... | 9 8 3 
Babcock Wilcox £1... || 4o/- | 41/3) 5 0 0 
Baldwins 4/- .......... oa us ce ee 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 || 40/- os 700 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/= || 30/- | 41/-| 5.17 Of 
Butterley Co.Ord. £1 | 289| ..) | 511 4t 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 8/6 | +6d| 418 6 
Colvilles Ord. £1......|| 23/6 | +3d| 7 2 0 
Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 96| +64) 7 0 0 
Cory, William, Ord.f1 95/- | +2/6| 415 0 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 26/3 | +2/3| 712 5 
Do. Pref. Ord. £1... | 42/6) ... | 8 9 6 
Firth Brown £1....... |) 65/-| ... | 5 8 Ot 
GuestKeen &c.Ord.£1, 26/9 | +6d | 512 6T 
Hadfields 10/~ ........ 306 | +6d| 7 8 0 
Horden Collieries £1 || 24/9 |+ 4ipd) 8 2 0 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1, 26/3; ... | 7 4 0 
Ocean Coal&Wilsonf1) “9/- fae 714 6 
Pease and Partners 10/ | 10/9 | +6d| 9 14 0 
Powell Duffryn £1... | 18/6x\ 410d; 8 0 0 
Sheepbridge C.&1.{1 | 376 | ue | 612 OF 
Shipley Coll, Ord. #1 | 26/3 . | 9 210 
|S. Durham \ Ord. £1, 33/9 |+ 1/1012 7 14 0 
Steel &Iron J BOrdZ1| 13/11.) ... | 10 14 0 
Stanton Iron. £1..... || 46/3 |4 7led| 4 6 6 
Staveley Coal, etc. £1) 48/9 | +1/3| 5 2 OF 
|| Stewarts & Lloyds £1 || 3g/- wx 612 0 
Swan, Hunter £1 ... | 27/6 | +1/3| 7 5 5 
| Thomas (Rich.) 6/8 || 3/3 | —9d Cseep 
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July 9, 1938 


~~ Prices, | b 
= ie | Lest two | 
an. to {| sae 
July 6, | Dividends } 
inclusive i 
High- | Low- | (a) (6) (¢) 
__ est a oe, “ee * 
253 | 209 | Na | Na 
$62)4 | $3812 | le | Nile 
27/6 | 20/- 6b 3a 
26,10)2: 19/9 | 10¢ | 10¢ 
29/6 | 21/- 0c 334a 


30/6 | 33/12 10te | 12% ¢ 
515\6| 410 1212@ | 22126 
50/- 40/712, Se | Ie 


| 
4 
599 |; 2/9 |, Nil | Nil 
5/6 | 2/1012) Nil | Nil 
5/412) 2/42|| Nil | Nil 
7/6 | 4/- | Nil | Nil 
41.9 | 32/6 10¢ | 0c 
48/112! 336 || 3loa| 76 
39/9 | 269 || 22a | Tob 
6/9 | 3/412|| Nil | Nil 
33/9 | 25/=} 3a | 5ilob 
49/4)2| 36/3 tl2loc 10¢ 
189 6/3 || Gc | Nila 
| 
453 | 349 | 1c | 0c 
6 776 | Sa! 156 
933 78/9 | 5a! 156 
30/- | 18/9 || 6126) 6a 
31/6 24/412|| Nile | 10c¢ 
78/3 | 67/- | Wioe ‘ 20¢ 
20/- | 16/- 5a) 156 
41/3 | 34/- 5a | (726 
| 
$13%6 | $73, Nil $l 
68/- | 626 6a | 9b 
39/3 24/6 2a } 5b 
34/3 33/- Blea | 46 
42)- | 33/6 3a 56 
Sl/- | 45/3 3a | Tlob 
40/3 34/- j 4a ' 56 
35; 316 2lga 5b 
32,442 289 3a 4b 
50/3 | 43/6 3a; 9b 
38/- 33,3 2lga{} 5126 
33\~ | 26/6 2iga, 4126 
489 | 446 | 4a b 
37/9 | 34/- 2loa| 5l2b 
410 376 | 3a 5b 
25/- | 21/6 55a 585d 
138 | 417 4a | 6d 
23/9 21.6 2loai 2726 
109°6 10154 2iga 3b 


_ 


39/4)2| 31/- tTl2e | t2la 
24/0 | 22/- 50¢ 50¢ 
<3i/- | 18/3 Nil Nil 
37), ISiz  8313b | 33l30 
57/6 | 48 12%96 | ai, 
= - 26 | 2a 
9/02) 71, 2¢ | 25¢ 
33/3 | 24/9 45c | 45¢ 
61/3 | 38/112!1 206 1 Se 
043 | 81/3 6a 1606 
10,742, 9/9 2e | 40c 
716) 3% 5a 15 
{40 | 2/72} Nil Nil 
24,0 15/72 3c | Se 
246 | 176 4c 2loa 
23/72 16/9 4)2¢ 5¢ 
“23 | 13/6 | Nile = Nile 
18/6 96 Zlsc| Se 
30\- | 18/12! “4a 56 
ar 18,3 5a 106 
Po i 22/6 2a 66 
38/6 | 31/6 5a; 72b 
37/6 | 29/6 Zina, 106 
18/1012) 0/- Se | Se 
3/10 | 20% || 5a! Tie 
30/3, | 17/6 4a, 66 
a") a 5a | 106 
94:2) 67/- | 5a | 20d 
© 24/9 321za 1226 
37/9°4 25/- | Nil Nil 
12,1082 37 10d ps tape 
i> 2 Sc 
a2 | £33" ser te 
16 12. t7ig@ f121l26 
58 lig 206 | loa 
20/6 | 17/3 5c] Se 
25/- - Ge | 8¢ 
25/9 | 18/- Ve | Te 
166 | 11/3 || Seal] 36 
ie | ul | abe 10 a 


798 6 | 206 154 
14/- | 8/3 || 20¢ | 25e 
Si- | 38/3 10¢ | 12le¢ 
33/- 25/3 9¢ ¢ 
37/6 | 35/- || 106 5a 
16/3 | 9/9 || 10¢ 10¢ 
26/3 | 18/- | 15@ 206 


* Bid and offered prices are free of Commission and Stam 
of tax. (n) Yield wor 
Free of Income Tax. 


(m) Including bonus of 5% free 


(s) 813% paid free of income tax. 
(4) 1712 per cent. cash dividend and 





| Bleachers £1 


} 
| 


Name of Security 


Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
Thornycroft, John £1 
U. States Steel $100 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
Vickers 10/- ........... 
Ward (Thos. W.) £1. 
Weardale S. etc. Df £1 
Whitehead I. & S. £1 


| Yarrow & Co. £1...... 


Textiles 
Bradford Dyers £1... 
Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-.. 
Calico Printers £1 ... 
Coats, J. and P. £1... 
Courtaulds £1 ........ 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Fine Cotton Spin. £1 
Linen Thread Stk. {1 
Patons & Baldwins {1 
Whitworth & Mit. {1 
Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1... 
British Insulated £1 
Callenders £1.......... 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1... 
General Electric £1.. 
Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 
Johnson & Phillips £1 
Siemens £1 ............ 
Electric Light, G&c. 
Brazil Trac., no par.. 
Bournemouth & Pile. 
British Pow. & Lt. £1 
City of London £1 ... 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 
Edmundsons £1 ...... 
Lancashire Elec. £1 
Lond. Ass. Elec. £1.. 
Metro. Electric £1 ... 
Midland Counties £1 
North-East. Elec. £1 
North Metro. £1...... 
Scottish Power £1.... 
Yorkshire Electric . 


Gas 
Ges L. &C. Ll .cceosee 
Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
Newc.-on-Tyne {1 .. 
S. Metropolitan Stk. 
Motors and Cycle 
Albion Motors Ord. £1 
Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
BEES eceuescscxees 
Birm. Sml. Arms £1 
BID BP ccnseccsnses 
Ford Motors £1....... 
en Se ly 
Leyland Motors £1 .. 
Morris Motors 5/— Od. 
Ral. Cycle Hold. £1 
Rolls-Royce £1........ 
Stand. Motor 5/-..... 
Shipping 
Clan Line Steam. {1 
CI BS kconeccanece 
Furness, Withy £1... 
P. & O. Def. £1 ...... 
Royal Mail Lines £1. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ..... 
Bah Lias £1 ........... 
Jhanzie Tea £1........ 
orehaut Tea £1...... 
Joka (Assam) £1 .... 
inggi Plant. £1...... 
London Asiatic 2/~... 
Rubber Trust £1 .... 


United Serdang 2/- 
f Oil 


Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 

BREED cosicesscese - 
Burmah Oil £1 ....... 


- Mexican Eagle M.$4 


Royal Dutch £1,100... 


Shell Transport 4 o Hi 


Trinidad Lease. 
Miscellaneous 
Aerated Bread £1..... 
Allied News. £1 ...... 
Amal. Metal £1 ...... 
Amal. Press 10/-...... 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1...... 
Beechams Pills Df. 5/- 
Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
Borax Deferred £1... 
Bow. Paper Mills £1 
Bristol Aero. 10/- ... 
Brit. Aluminium £1. 
British Match £1...... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
British Oxygen £1 ... 
Brockhouse (J.) £1... 


| Cable & Wir. Ord. ... 


Carreras A Ord. £1... 
Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
De Havilland Air. £1 


Ever Ready Co. 5/~... | 


since June 29, 
1938 
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| Prices, 
! Year 1938 
Yield || Jan. lto 
July 6, | July 6 
1938 } inclusive 
- High- Low- 
i a << est est 
26/410, 17/- 
Nil 55/- 45/- 
_ Nil 62159 5516 
‘10 0 T\< 3.9 
411 0, 206 | 1133 
712 5 35/3 23/- 
7 8 0 90/7i2 | 689 
‘6 0 766 | 60/7) 
6 0 0 30 19,102; 
; | 27.6 21'- 
Nil 35 3 276 
Ni 13/7)2 8/- 
Nil 734 6 
Nil $5159 $387 ¢ 
> % ¢ 12,9 9 4lo 
§ 15 0 40 3 32,9 
610 6 60/- 43/9 
Nil 5 lie 


411 5+ 41ljg) 33g 


cent. basis. 


ield worked on 35° basis. 


lg per cent. in deferred ordinary stock. 





THE ECONOMIST 


Last two 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (ce) 
o oy 
o 


° 
10¢ $1226 
5a 7iob 
Tioga 205 
Nile | Nile 
8a 8b 
22126 15a 
5a 20b 
5a | 13lob 
2710 b 15a 
8¢ Ve 
3a 5106 
Nile 5¢ 


t7i2a +t17l2b 
¢$1°30 ¢$2-25 
5a 5 b} 
4a 65 
2212¢ 20¢ 
Blza 1466 
15a | 27) 
12126 Tiga 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 


17 10 0 | 37/- 326 21na 9358 
35,6 26/3 Tlo a 106 
5 3 3} 429 | 263 32126 | 12ln4 
49 0 | 589 | 426 3lga = 11%,6 
46 7 | 1529 473 2212 ¢ 2215 P 
276 143 | I= 5a | +8136 
26 8 01} 146 | 89 | oe, 4c 
5 3 3 | 60/6 516 219 a | 12i96 
5 0 0 25/1012) 21/- | Nil Ni 
613 3 83'- 70/-} 145 4144 
6 0 0 476 | 366 5a 5 
6841) 526 116 ae 
712 0 53 "| 30/712 60¢ | w35c 
412 4 | 89/412) 74/41. 16146 104 
417 5 876°  20/= 16%b! 3%4a 
4 8 6 574%. 463 si Se 
4 6 0 | 27/7i2} 18/41. 156 | Tine 
45 6 39 814) 33,9 Tob Se 
410 0 39/3 326 3a 7b 
412 6 70/- 60/6 15a 456 
413 4 
417 0 70/712 26 Se 5c 
4 6 6 12/10i)| 8/034) pllb  p6a 
440 36 16 Nile Nil 
42 1 81/3 62.6 3210¢ 6142 
4610)! 167, 1454 955 95a 
319 0 || 1356) 6 30a Nild 
69/412 51/101 20¢' 15¢ 
417 0 48/3 | 30/1012) 11146) lliga 
719 4 1273 Ql, 37106 25a 
412 0 | 197% | 123% Nil Nil 
5 3 6! 21/732} 13/712 80c 10a 
lllo 95g 75a 756 
514 0 Oe | 7 26a 6/6 
42 9 Q25z0, 5 1dj¢ Nil Nil 
9 : 9} 19/1 5/214, 10¢ Nile 
Ni mn 
et NEW 
5 3 4% 
5§ 9 0} . 
; ‘ 3 Tes Issue} July 6, 
10 4 0 —_ price; 1938 
4 6 0 : 
Afr. Exp].4°, | 100 2-3 pm 
7 0 Ok AS-ManS.A.5.- 541-5 10! 
400 7% Pret. ... oe 5 6-6,- 
Nil Austila. 344° .. 99 ig-ig dis 
5 10 0 B,C&H.P.3)2°, 99 1g dis- 3pm 
311 0 BeiraWks5}2°. 101 1 g=1; dis 
5 8 O Chich.312%... eb 10144-102 
Nil Gt. Un.S8.4)2"% 99 Se—25 dis 
xs Hillman 5)/-... | 10/6) 10/;—10,3 
519 O} 
6 2 6 | 
1 2 O| 
614 9! 
7 = 24 
714 0} 
5 6 : a 
. | , 
: 3 3 Nameand Group | a & 
811 6 ” 
Municipal & Gen. | 
5 1 OO} For. Govt. Bond... | 149-159 
7 6 O , Limited Invest. 19 6-20 3x 
Nil Mid. & Southern... 18 9-196 | 
4 9 3k Scottish & Northn. 17,/3-18,- 
? Bank-Insurance ; 
412 6 Bank & Insur.* 18 9-19 9 
4 6 7t Insurance® ........ . | 206-21 6x 
517 0 aceessegavenees 17 6-18 6 
Invest. Trust® ...... 13 6-14 3 
§ 0 O |!Scot. B.1.1.T.°...... 14/101.-15 9 
7 5 9 | Cornhill deb.* ...... 21/11o-21/10 
6 1 O Cornhill def.* ...... 13,9-149 
6 0 0 National a 
8 O 0 |\National C. ......... 179-18 9 
9 8 O National D. ......... 16 9-179 
5 6 O | Nat. Invest. ......... 13/712-14/7}; 
5 0 O Amalgamated ..... 20, 3-21 3 
619 O Century....... | 17 —18'- 
4 3 0 Gilt-edged we | 17 9-18 3x 
DS 2 @ HOC  ccececccesee 17 —18 - 
Nil Universal .........++. 18, 1!-19 Li; 
4 0 0. “15 Moorgate” 
414 O Inv. Flexible ...... 13 l= 
413 6 Inv. Gas& El... 12/;7)2-13,72 
4 0 OF Inv. General......... 16 ee 
48s 0 | 7 
910 O Inv, 2nd Gen. ...... 14,4) 2- 
78 2 15.4 
413. 3 Hkerw. Gd cccccccccces 16 9-17/9 
9 1 9 Hundred ............ 17/72-18/72 
5 14 0 | Provident. .....c...s 136-146 
517 6 |Savings Unit ...... | 8/10)2-9/6 
8 O O. Security First ...... | 14/—15,-x 
711 0 Keystone , 
9 0 O 'Gold 2nd Ser. ...... | 17,9-18/9x 


Name of Security 


Fairey Aviation 10/-.. 
oe (Jas.) & Co. £1 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 
Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 
Gen. Refract’s 10/-., 
Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 
Harrisons&Cros. Dt. £1 
WES Bo ccsacess 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
Imp. Airways £1... 
Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 
Imp. Smelting Please 
Imp. Tobacco £1 
Inter. Nickel n.p...... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1 
London Brick £1 ... 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 ... 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/- 
Murex £1 Ord. ...... 
Phillips (Godfrey) £1 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Prices Trust Ord. 5/- 
Radiation Ord. £1 ... 
Reckitt & Sons Ord. £1 
Sears (J.) Ord. 5/- .., 
Smthfild. &Arg. Mt. £1 
Spillers Ord. £1 ...... 
Swed. Match, B.kr.25 
Tate and Lyle £1 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ... 
Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1.. 
United Dairies £1 ... 
United Molasses 6/8.. 
W’lipapr Mirs. Def. £1 
Wiggins, TeapeOrd. £1 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp. Rs. 9 ... 
Commnwith. Mng. 5/- 
Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 
Crown Mines 10/- ... 
De Beers (Def.) £212.. 
Jo’burg. Cons. £1..... 
Randfontein £1 ...... 
Rhokana Corp. £1 ... 
WO BOL ovcccesc: 
Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- 
Sub Nigel 10/-........ 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. 
W. Witwatersrand 10/- 
Wiluna Gold £1 


ISSUE PRICES 


Change 


since Issue 


June29 


Holt B. 4", db. 
Ind. Coope £1 
bari FE ok of 1) ae 
+%6 | Nat. Def. 3°, 
. Plym’th 314°, 
Stntn Iron 4‘ 
Wick (A.C.)5,- 
6". pret. £1... 
d 


~ 


Change’ 
| since 
June 29 

Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 

+6d | Keystone ...........- 


+1-—- Keystone 2nd 


+ 6d | Allied 


‘cin Amer. Indsts. ...... 
3d «Brit. Ind. Ist ...... 
+3d a 
a Ee SN tcssee 
 _ eee 
+ 102d Elec. Inds.  ......00. 


Metals & Min. 
+3d 


+ 6d Other Groups | 
d Brit. Emp. ist Unit. 
pen. Gen. “C™ ... 

+ 4!od Rubber & Tin ...... 


- 71g 


3d 
Producers ...... 


+6d Domestic ...... aii 
; 6d Do. Priority... 


Ist Prov. “A” 


+6d | Do “B”...... 
+3d Do. Reserves 
Selective “ A ....0- 


+ Ziod Selective “ B” 


-+6d Brit. Trans. ......... 

+-7iod Bank, Ins. & Fin.... 
+6d British Bank Shrs. 
+-3d Do Insur. Shrs. 

+3d ‘Brewery  .........00. 

Protected Ist ...... 

Bey  kncxen 

O65. See “FER desen 


i ivi d. (b) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 

$} inate Gite . (r) Calculated at 1812 annas per share of Rs. 9. 
(w) Paid on £300,000 more capital than in preceding year. 
(y) Dividend before the 200°, capital bonus 4s. per share. 
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Name and Group 


+3d Keystone Flex....... 
Key. Consol. ...... 
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3d 

6d 
+ 9d 
t 6d 
+ 6d 
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Continued from page 83) 
Argentine issues lost part of their small 
initial gains. 

ma ane in the industrial marke 
continued, but conditions became some- 
what quieter as the week progressed. 
Richard Thomas were the chief feature 
of the iron and steel section. All securi- 
ies were firm before the scheme was 
published. When details were known 
the debentures improved, but the 
ordinary shares and the preference lost 
ground. Other iron and steel shares 
were strong at first, but quietened later. 
Coal shares on the whole gained 
ground. Electrical equipment issues 
followed the general trend, and after a 
good start became more irregular in 
mid-week. Motor shares were satisfac- 
tory and continued to receive a certain 
amount of support when other sections 
were slackening. Among aircraft issues, 
Handley Page responded to the good 
results and the scrip bonus, while de 
Havilland improved in anticipation of 
the report. Tobacco shares were a firm 
though not very interesting market, 
while brewery issues made progress on 
provincial support. Activity in textiles 
shares was limited, but prices hardened 
Stores showed a similar trend, firm or 
advancing quotations being accom- 
panied by a poor turnover. Provision 
and catering issues made a mixed show- 
ing, International Tea falling on the 
reduced profits page 81). The 
Furness Withy dividend increase had 
small effect upon shipping shares, 
though interest in this section picked 
up at first. The miscellaneous section 
opened satisfactorily, but failed to hold 
its ground in mid-week. 

* 

Oil shares followed an upward trend 
and turnover was quite satisfactory, 
except when Wall Street, as on Tues- 
day, failed to provide a lead. Petroleum 
Storage issues rose on the announce- 
ment of the capital reorganisation 
scheme. A cheerful in rubber 


f ~~ 
N) & © 


Start in 
shares was followed by more subdued 
conditions, and later by some irregu- 
larity. Business remained on a small 
scale, holders not being inclined to part 
with their shares. Tea shares were quiet, 
but showed no weakness. 

Mining shares, after an aggressive 
start, showed more subdued conditions. 


In mid-week, however, Kaffirs re- 
turned to the fore, after a partial 
eclipse of some weeks. Developing 
mines received renewed attention, 


Western Holdings reaching 18s, 3d. 
while Marievale advanced, but in 
mid-week interest turned more to 
dividend payers on Paris support. 
As an exception to the general 
tendency, “ Johnnies ” weakened 
on the reduced distribution. Some 
broadening of interest in West African 
gold mines proved _ short-lived. 
Rhodesian copper and base metal 
shares became less active after a firm 
Start. 

“FINANCIAL NEWS” 

INDICATORS 


Security Indices 
Total Corres. 


1938 : Day | i teeny 
Bargainst/ 1937 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
| Shares* | int.t 
| { i 
July 1 7,220 6,620 87-1 | 128-6 
July 4 | 7,385 7,805 88:0 | 128-7 
July 5 6,550 7,350 88-6 128-9 
July 6; 6,120 7,750 88-8 129-4 
July : 3 | 6,870 8,000 89-8 | 129-8 
¥O i 
High... 97-2 | 131-0 
Fan.12 | Feb.4 
Low 79-4 126-9 


} 
+ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. 
1935 = 100. T1928 = 100, 


Mar. 16 Mar. 17 


* July 1. 


THE ECONOM IST 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

Though less pronounced than in the 
previous. week, a rise 1s again recorded 
by the Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices, which on 
Tuesday, July 5th, stood at 67:6, com- 
pared with 66:4 a week ago and 63:2 
a month ago. The corresponding 
average yield has fallen below 5} per 
cent. again, being 5-72 compared with 
5-82 and 6:03 per cent., respectively. 





A selection of the separate indices 
follows :— ; ; 
Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 100 Price 
Group (and No. High 
ot Securities 1938 
June 7, June 28, July 5, 
1938 1938 1938 
Insurance (10) ... | 111-3 | 115-1 117 1 121 5 
Bidg. mats. (6) .. 7o 3 80-1 82 2 87 i 
Elec. mfg. (12)... | 111°8 | 117°5 120 8 129-7 
Motors (6) ...... 32:0 34:0 35-8 39 0 
Oil (4 id 78:0 85:0 91°5 91:5 
Home Rails (4 49-2 50:4 49:9 71 0 
Miscellaneous (20 ae°D 60:5 63°1 66-7 
P | 
Yields 
Price 
L rw 
Group - Se 
June 7, |June 28,) July 5, 1938 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 
{ j 
Insurance ......... 3°82 3-69 3-63 | 110-8 
Building mats. ... 7°23 6°39 6°77 75°0 
Elec. manutg. 6 03 5-91 5-73 |} 111-1 
Motors 7°47 6:95, 6°61 32-0 
TE nisnsknssuheneneeh 6°56 6°93 6°50 67:1 
Home Rails ...... 6°74; 6°70 6°80 49 2 
Miscellaneous ... 3°51 5 96 57:4 


5-16) 4: 


v ? 
New York 

After anticipating Monday’s Inde- 
pendence Day holiday, with a two- 
point rise in the Dow Jones industrial 
index and a turnover of 1,470,000 
shares on Saturday last week, Wall 
Street reopened in a rather cautious 
mind on Tuesday. A technical reaction 
occurred at first, but the falling volume 
which accompanied lower prices was 
regarded as a favourable sign, and 
dealers were not disposed to see any real 
significance in a moderate decline in 
the industrial average, after its 25- 
point advance in a fortnight. The real 
test of the market’s staying power, how- 
ever, was avoided, for, after an early 
reaction, stocks resumed their upward 
course in mid-week, and selling limits 
below Tuesday’s closing level were not 
called into operation. Rail stocks pro- 
vided a feature on the grant of in- 
creased passenger fares to the Eastern 
companies. Despite the uneasiness 
caused by the abandonment of the steel 
“basing point” price system, steel 
Shares were well to the fore in the re- 
sumed mid-week advance. Output was 
affected this week by the holiday, but 
is expected to reach 30 per cent. of 
Capacity next week. Commodity stocks, 
and particularly base metals, were 
active On rising commodity prices, but, 
Kke the rest of the market, more sensi- 
tive than of late. 

By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values, calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 
_ WEEKLY AVERAGES 








| 1938 | 
/- |. | June | June | July 
Low | High| 22, | (29, | ‘6, 
Mar. | Jan. | 1938 | 1938 | 1933 
30 | 12 | | | 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 104-6+ 93-5 |102-2 1104-6 
32 Rails ......| 19-0 | 31-4 | 22-1 | 25-5 | 27-1 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 78-8 | 75-2 | 75-7 | 77-3 














419 Stocks ... 
Av. yield %* 


63:7 | 87°64 79-0 | 85-4 | 87-6 
8-35 | 4°12¢ 4:78 | 4-27 4-12 
___| High | Low 

*5) Common Stocks. t+ July 6th. — 





DAILY 


nes 


AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 


COMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


June 30° July1 | July 2 | July 4 | July 5 | July6 
' 


113-9 117-1 | 119°6 Closed'| 117-8 119-4 





(a) 
1938 High 119°6 July 2nd. Low: 83:6 
March 31st. (a) Independence Day 
ToTaAL DEALINGS IN NEw York 
| Stock Exchange | Curb 
| Shares 
1938 aan | 
Shares onds 
00's $000's | (Os 
Tune 30 2,580 10,270 363 
July 1 2,020 7,749 332 
» ao 1,470 4840 224 
» 4. (a) Closed | (a) Closed | (a) Closed 
i 1,700 7,180 230 
1,820 7,370 219 


* Two-Ho 





| 


ur Session, (a) Independence | 


yay. 


T 7 : 
New York Prices 
Close Latest Close Latest 
June July June July 
» 9, 30, 6, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
i. Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport Briggs ......... 2414 2654 
Atchison ...... 33 38 (Chrysler ...... 595, 6754 
Balt. & Ohio... 7g 11 |Elec. Autolite 195; 22 
es TE ériscovase 9lo Illa) Gen. Motors.. 361, 395, 
Can. Pacific... 6’3 7!2 Hudson Mtr. 7 853 
Ches. & Ohio 30!2 321g Nash Kelvntr 91, 10 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 1854 21% Packard Mtr.. 455 554 
Illinois Cent... 1014 12. | Bendix Avtn. 14! 1553 
N.Y. Central.. 16 18’ Boeing Airpin 26 285, 
Northern Pac, 1014 12 | Douglas Air... 4773 495, 
Pennsylv. R... 1854 2253 United Aircft. 2773 28 
Southern Pac. 1512 175g Air Reduction 605; 61 
Southern Rly. 10!2 135g! Allied Cheml. 172 175 
Union Pac.... 82 8254,Col. Carbon 83 91l\y 
Greyhound... 11!4 1414; Dupont ...... 11953 119 
Un. Carbide 775; 80. 
2. Utilities and U.S. Ind. Alc. 22!4 2253 
Communications = Alvis Chalmer 45 8 
ee , 323,/Gen. Electric 40 2ig 
aS ~—— ve - 4) West’hseElec. 965; 101 
Con, Edison... 2673 293,| American Can 96'2 100 
Col Gas & Elc 75g 85g Addressogrph 22!3 2's 
El Bond & Sh. 875 97a Caterpillar ona” 394 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 712 _814)Cont. Can..., 48 47. 
N. American.. 2154 237g Ingersoll Rnd 85 55" 
Pac Gas & Elc 285g 2912 Int. Harvester 64°3 00.3 
Pac. Lighting 3914 4112/Johns Manvie 91!) 9% 
Pub Serv N.Jl 31 33 Am. Radiator 144 15's 
Stan Gas & E. 412 5 |Corn Prods... 66  06'4 
United Corp. 3  3i9/J 1Case & Co. 91! bo 
Un. GasImp. 1014 1114 Glidden ...... — 47 
Amer. Tel. ... 14112 14212/G. Am. Trans #2 5's 
Internat. Tel. 1012 1073 Celanese of A. = 2 
Westn. Union 2914 3314 Ind. Rayon... 20) -<'8 
Radio ......... 7 75g Colgate Pelm. ae wo 
» B. Pref. 5434 5534|Eastm’n Kdk. ‘a 
eee , *! Gillette ...... > . : 
3. Extractive and Lambert Co. 12°38 1? 
Metal | Loews .......+- 4953 32's 
; , |20th Cen. Fox 2353 298 
Am. Rol. Mill 205g 203, t 
Beth. Steel ... 5834 61 5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Beth. Steel P, 9612 98 , 417’, 44 
Republic St. 1853 193, a 7534 8154 
U.S. Steel ... 563g 60lo Sears Roebck 66!) 69 
U.S. Steel Pf. 1085, 10932 United Drug 534 6la 
Alaska J’neau 10). 101, Walgreen . 
Am. Metal ... 3412 37 Woolworth ... 4578 47!2 
Am. Smelting 4834 5114 Redeem... 1634 1753 
Anaconda ... 31 3534), Rood: 33-3354 
Bohn Alum... 25  2514/Gen. Foods. 35 17 
Cerro de Pas.. 4222 453, KtoBer SCY. 34. 3414 
Int. Nickel ... 493g 5012 ond neg 5) 1534 
Kennecott ... 3814 425 Stand Brands 83 833 
Patino Mines 97g 103, Am. Tob. B. 5g 8054 
Ue gael 2h 2 Df 19 
Vanadium"... 175, 19 |Lorillard as dite 
Atlantic Refg. 24 243, S¢Y Distiliers 22 22% 
Phillips Petr. 40 4234 ee 19 192 
Shell Union... 1534 1734, Shenley Dis. 
Shell Un. Pf... 10154 1031 
Socony Vac... 1453 1512 6. Finance 3 
Stan. Oil Cal. 3012 3173 Comel. Credit 38 43 : 
Stan. Oi|N.J. 527g 553g| Atlas Corp.... 5° 
TexasCorp. 433g 447g Com.Inv.Tr. 44 40% 
Capital Issues 
THE fixed-interest investor has en- 
joyed a wide selection of new issues this 
week. The terms chosen for the 
£1,000,000 Bournemouth loan are 


similar to those of the recent Leeds 
issue, with the significant exception 
that the price is raised from 98 to 98}. 
Strong gilt-edged prices, and the attrac- 
the “name,” as expected, 
ensured a ready success for the issue, 
the conversion lists for which close 
next week. Part of the Midland Coun- 
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ties Electric 34 per cent. debenture issue 
is reserved for conversion of the exist- 
ing 4 per cent. stock. The company has 
an excellent earnings record, and its 
future debenture obligation is well 
covered by earnings. The first stage of 
British Oxygen new financing is marked 
by an issue of 5 per cent. second pre- 
ference shares of £1 at 22s. 6d. The 
company has made substantial progress 
in recent years, and its total preference 
dividend requirements calculated cumu- 
latively rather than by the “prior deduc- 
tions ” method adopted in the prospec- 
tus) are covered seven and a half times 
by average net profits during the past 
three vears. The new shares offer the 
satisfactory yield of £4 9s. per cent. 
The profits of Walker Brothers, 
limited, a sheet metal concern, show a 
very rapid increase from £11,370 for 
the year to March, 1936, to £44,301 in 
the latest vear, and its net assets amount 
to £140,024. Its issues of 5 per cent. 
debenture stock and 7 per cent. 10s. 
preference shares at par result in a 
“ three-decker ” capital structure un- 
usual for a concern of this size. Both 
issues, however, will have the advan- 
tage of a sinking fund, provided from 
residual profits, after allocations for de- 
preciation, taxation, “ reserves” and a 
dividend not exceeding 7 per cent. on 
the ordinary capital (which remains in 
private hands). This sinking fund will 
be applied to the repayment of the 
preference shares at lls. 3d. by pur- 
chase or drawings, after which it will 
be available to supplement the deben- 
ture redemption provisions. Particulars 
“for information ” have been published 
regarding £1,000,000 4 per cent. deben- 
ture stock of African Explosives and 
Industries, and on behalf of Fersey 
General Investment Trust and Ascot 
District Gas and Electricity. 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 


July 9 £ 
To the Public ......... 3,870,000 1 ,650,0002, 330,000 
To Shareholders ...... 565,000 és 708,750 
By S. E. Intro. ...... 800,000... 812,000 
By Permis. to Deal... 275,677 sag 292,136 
Sav. Certs., 5 days, 
PUTS ds ciexctscin Nil 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


& £ 
1938 (New Basis) ...... 203,445,482 187,027,429 
1937 (New Basis)......... 948,749,296 302,155,600 
1938 (Old Basis) ... 154,885,609 139,417,651 
1937 (Old Basis) ... 237,797,675 193,635,914 


Year to date 





Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. 7 Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex. Y: Countries 
4 
1938 (New Basis) 145,602,253 38,995,947 2,429,229 
1937 (New Basis) 255,213,408 45,748,732 1,193,460 


1938 (Old Basis) 121,073,526 15,945,001 2,399,124 
1937 (Old Basis) 179,535,725 14,100,189 Nu 


Nature of New Borrowing 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ £ 
1938( NewBasis)128,250,392 9,090,409 49,686,628 
1937\ NewBasis) 152,897,985 21,202,863 128,054,752 
1938(OldBasis) 118,510,223 3,897,496 17,009,932 
1937( Old Basis) 139,259,067 14,432,481 39,944,366 


Notr.—* Old Basis ” includes public issues only ; 
New Basis” includes all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Bournemouth Corporation. — 
Issue of £1,000,000 3} per cent. stock 
at 984, redeemable at par 1962 or from 
1958 on notice. Holders of £650,000 
6 per cent. stock may convert (£100 
old receives £100 new, and £1 10s. 
cash), Rateable value, 1938-39, 
£1,909,832 ; rates, 7s. 10d. 


Midland Counties Electric 


Supply Company. — Issue of 
£1,750,000 34 per cent. debenture 


THE ECONOMIST 


stock at 100, £1,000,000 being reserved 
for conversion by holders of £1,000,000 
4 per cent. debenture stock. Redeem- 
able at par December, 1962, or from 
1952 at 101 on notice. Owns capital 
of electric supply, etc., companies, 
Serving 3.000 sq. miles. Operating 
companies’ earnings: 1935, £628,100, 
1936, £664,703; 1937, £767,352. 


British Oxygen Company .—Issue 
of 1,000,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
second £1 preference shares at 22s. 6d. 
(Rank after £500,000 6} per cent. 
cumulative preference and _ before 

2,841,252 ordinary stock.) On wind- 
ing-up, receive 2s. 6d. premium. Pro- 
ceeds to repay bank advances and for 
new activities. Profits after deprecia- 
tion : 1935, £477,497; 1936, £674,820; 
1937, £809,902. 


Walker Brothers, Ltd.—Issue at 
par of £50,000 5 per cent. debenture 
stock and 140,000 7 per cent. redeem- 
able cumulative 10s. preference shares. 
Stock redeemable December, 1958, at 
102}, orat 105 by drawings from 1939, or 
on notice from 194]. Preference shares 
redeemable by drawings from 1939 to 
1958 at lls. 3d. Makers of steel sheets, 
etc. Net assets, £140,024, purchased for 
£140,000 in 200,000 2s. ordinary shares 
and discharge of £120,000 bank loan. 
Profits before depreciation, directors’ 
fees and commissions and _ interest, 
years to March 31: 1936, £11,370; 
1937, £17,754; 1938, £44,301. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


African Explosives and Indus- 
tries, Ltd —Particulars of £1,000,000 
4 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock, placed at par less } per cent. 
Redeemable by 1963 by drawings at 
101, or on notice from July, 1948, at 
102. Profits, after depreciation, years to 
September 30th: 1935, £900,010, 1936, 
£930,141; 1937, £1,029,848. 


Jersey General Investment Trust. 
—Issued capital 250,000 £1 ordinary 
shares and 250,000 53 per cent. cumula- 
tive £1 preference shares. Total assets, 
£655,215. Balance of profit year to 
April 30, 1938, £44,961. 


Ascot District Gas and Elec- 
tricity Company.—lIssue of {£30,000 
3} per cent. stock, redeemable at par 
July, 1968, or from 1963 on notice. 
Interest ranks pari passu with that on 
existing debenture stocks. Messrs 
Seymour Pierce and Company take 
issue at 99} net. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—The 
continuance of favourable economic condi- 
tions in South Africa is reflected in the rise 
in net profitt of SOUTH AFRICAN 
BREWERIES from £487,569 to £504,642. 
Full reports from the Powell Duffryn group 
confirm the satisfactory indications of the 
preliminary announcements. ‘Total profits 
of POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL 
are £16,240 higher at £336,084, and provide 
an increase in earnings for the ordinary 
stock from 7:1 to 7:7 per cent. to cover 
the increased dividend, while the surplus of 
WELSH ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES is 
8 per cent. higher at £160,268. POWELL 
DUFFRYN ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES 
report that in 1937-38 the volume of trade— 
principally home trade—expanded sub- 
stantially, and there was some increase in 
export trade, despite trade handicaps and 
currency _ restrictions, Although _ these 
advantages were partly offset by a wage 
increase and by higher costs of materials, 
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total profits increased by £22,000 to 
£846,838. Tea companies’ profits continue 
to show impressive improvement. JOKAI 
(ASSAM), whose crop was only 9 per cent. 
higher than in 1936, reports net profits of 
£113,818, against £70,862, the average price 
(on a London basis) having risen from 13-54 
to 13-97d.alb. A deficit is again recorded 
by ANGLO-ARGENTINE TRAMWAYS. 
Gross peso receipts in Buenos Aires were a 
little higher, but expenses rose in a greater 
proportion, partly owing to rolling stock 
maintenance and track renewals. The 
dividend of TRUSTEES CORPORATION 
is raised from 10 to 12 per cent., and the 
balance-sheet cost of securities is fully 
covered by the valuation. Difficulties of 
international trading have affected AMAL- 
GAMATED DENTAL COMPANY, whose 
net profits are £134,363 against £141,554. 
The report of HOVIS, LTD., does not 
comment on the decline in the net earnings 
for 1937-38 (which amount to £152,920 
against £179,633), though it is probable that 
profits have been influenced by fluctuations 
in wheat prices. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Eastwoods Flettons, Ltd.—Net profits 
£51,397 for year to March 31, 1938, after 
£10,000 to depreciation reserve (same). This 
compares with £52,304, including £3,635 on 
sale of investments. Final dividend of 
9 per cent. on preferred ordinary shares 
makes total of 14 per cent. against 15 per 
cent. Deferred distribution reduced from 
2s. to Is. 8d. per share. 


South African Breweries.—Net profits 
for year to March 31, 1938, £504,642, an 
increase of £6,220. To South African 
depreciation £63,404 (£31,386). “a aks 
£125,000 (£67,000). Ordinary dividend and 
bonus 22) per cent., tax free. To con- 
tingencies reserve, £30,000. Carry-forward 
raised from £89,497 to £105,167. 


Palestine Electric Corporation. — 
Gross revenue, 1937, £P.611,051 against 
£P.582,765. Amount earned for dividends, 
£P.227,566 (£P.217,208). To general 
reserve, £P.50,000 (same), and £P.12,000 
(same) to preference sinking fund. Ordinary 
dividend maintained at 7} per cent., free of 
U.K. tax. Carry-forward raised from 
£P24,240 to £P.25,851. 


Furness Withy and Company.— Ordin- 
ary dividend is increased by 2 per cent. to 
5 per cent., less tax, for the year to April 30, 
1938. Payment August 19th to holders 
registered July 26th. 


Handley Page, Ltd.—This company is 
issuing a further bonus to ordinary stock- 
holders of one ordinary stock unit for every 
two held, by capitalising £124,465. Net 
profits £210,126 for 1937, against £100,181. 
Final ordinary dividend of 20 per cent., 
tax free, (equal to 55.2 per cent. gross 
on old capital before 100 per cent. share 
bonus December last), With interim of 
10 per cent., less tax, year’s distribution is 
equal to 65-2 per cent. gross on £124,405. 


Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co.— 
For year to March 31, 1938, income is 
£336,084, against £319,844. After fees 
of £4,376 (£4,435), preference dividends 
less tax absorb £11,546 (£11,840), 
and preferred ordinary, £21,643 (£22,192). 
Ordinary dividend, 7} against 7 per 
cent., absorbing £288,986 ({277,467). 
Carry forward, £16,174 against £6,641. 


John Lysaght, Ltd.—Profit for 1937, 
£628,370, against £477,746. To deprecia- 
tion, £80,000 as before. ‘To general reserve, 
£200,000 (nil). Ordinary dividend raised 
from 17} to 20 per cent., tax free. Carry- 
forward reduced from £395,536 to £307,906. 
Negotiations have taken place with American 
Rolling Mills Company for the jcant erection 
in Australia of a works for making high-class 
black sheets. 


Hovis, Ltd.—Net profit for year to 
March 31, 1938, £122,843, a fall of £18,430. 
To depreciation, £20,077 (£18,354). To staff 
pension fund, £10,000 (£20,000). Ordinary 
distribution maintained at 20 per cent. 
To reserve, £20,000 (£30,000). Carry- 
forward increased from {45,383 to £60,270. 
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Industry and Trade 


Employment Returns for June.—The returns for 
June 13th show that the decline in the numbers employed 
continues. Compared with May, 1938, there were 42,000 
fewer insured persons, aged 16 to 64, in employment and 
326,000 fewer than in June of last year. The nuinbers un- 
employed on the register rose from 1,778,805 in May to 
1,802,912 in June; the increase 1s partly accounted for 
by temporary stoppages, due to local holidays and to 
extensions of the general Whitsun holiday. Greater unem- 
ployment was recorded in the cotton, boot and shoe, iron 
and steel and engineering trades, and there was a seasonal 
decrease in the numbers employed in coal mining. On the 
other hand, the hotel and boarding-house trades, agricul- 
ture and the distributive trades showed a seasonal increase 
in employment. Compared with June, 1937, the number 
of unemployed has risen by about 500,000, of which 
increase the cotton industry accounts for more than one- 
fifth. 

* * * 

Better Cotton Prices.—The Liverpool price for 
American middling cotton, which had fallen to 4.20d. per 
lb. on May 31st, has passed the 5d. limit this week for the 
first time since the middle of March. The rise was due less 
to a revival of consumers’ buying than to a contraction of 
offerings and some speculative activity. Apparently opera- 
tors in cotton are feeling that the price of the product has 
fallen too much in recent months and that a major rally is 
justified, particularly as there are continuous reports of 
increasing insect activity in some of the leading American 
cotton districts. The next American crop is not expected to 
exceed 12 million bales, less than one-third of last year’s 
record crop, and may be even below that figure. Neverthe- 
less, the carry-overs of both American and outside cotton 
will be so high at the end of the season (July 31st) that the 
size of the new crop will play a much smaller réle on the 
market this year than it usually does. In fact it appears 
that, in spite of the smaller new crop, total supplies of 
cotton in 1938-39, owing to the record carry-overs, will 
be not much smaller than the record supply of 1937-38. 
It is true some 7,000,000 bales of cotton will be held by 
the United States Government at the end of this season, 
as their loan scheme will almost certainly be prolonged for 
another year, but nevertheless total supplies of free cotton 
will remain well above requirements during the next 
twelve months. A true and major improvement in cotton 
prices, therefore, can only come from an increase in con- 
sumption. So far, however, the state of international 
cotton consumption is anything but satisfactory. In the 
first nine months of this season world consumption of all 
growths reached only 20,196,000 bales, against 23,173,000 
bales a year ago, while consumption for the whole of the 
1937-38 season is expected to be 27,100,000 bales, against 
30,900,000 bales a year ago. In the United States recent 
consumption figures showed a decline of over one-third on 
the year. In Japan consumption has been compulsorily cur- 
tailed to the lowest possible level, and for Lancashire the 
June report of the Joint Committee of Cotton Trade 
Organisations does not see even a trace of any temporary 
recovery. There are some hopes that the possible revival 
of industrial activity in the United States and the prospects 
of trade revival in Europe will stimulate the demand for 
cotton in future, but so far these hopes are not yet tangible 


enough to provide a safe basis for a further improvement 
in the price of cotton. 


* * * 


Tin Buffer Stock Scheme.—The details of the 
buffer stock scheme for tin were published by the Colonial 


Office this week. It will be recalled that a referendum of 
producers in Malaya had resulted in a majority of two to 
one in favour of the buffer stock scheme, and on June 20th 
the International Tin Committee, representing all the 
Governments concerned except Siam, approved the pro- 
posed draft scheme. At that meeting the Committee 
decided that the quota under the control agreement for the 
quarter beginning on July 1st was to be 35 per cent. of 
standard tonnages (the standards being augmented in the 
case of Malaya and Dutch East Indies by 7} per cent.) 
and that the contribution to the buffer stock for the same 
quarter should be a quota of 10 per cent. of standard. The 
initial stock is to consist of about 10,000 tons of tin, which 
may be increased to a maximum of 15,000 tons by a 
resolution of the International Tin Committee. The com- 
mittee will fix a special quota from time to time for the 
purpose of providing the buffer stock, and each party to 
the control scheme will contribute to the buffer stock pro 
rata to its standard tonnage. The first contribution is to be 
handed over not later than October 31, 1938, and the 
balance not later than January 31, 1939. If any party 
elects to contribute less than its permissible quota the 
balance is to be offered pro rata,to the other parties. The 
tin contributed to the buffer stock is to be of a quality 
which complies with the requirements of the London 
Metal Exchange, and the contributions may take the form 
of tin or London Metal Exchange warrants, or warrants 
on any other warehouse or approved documents of title. 
All contributions to the buffer stock are to be included as 
soon as possible in the “ visible supply.” 


* * * 


The buffer stock will be operated by an executive 
body headed by a manager and assistant manager, who will 
be appointed by a sub-committee of the International Tin 
Committee. No person who is concerned in the produc- 
tion, smelting or marketing of tin is eligible for appoint- 
ment as manager or assistant manager. With the exception 
of certain specified information to be furnished to the 
International Tin Committee, the operations of the execu- 
tive will be strictly secret. Buying or selling will be carried 
out through “dealing members” of the London Metal 
Exchange only and in such a way as to spread transactions 
as far as possible among all members. Any cash balances 
standing to the credit of the buffer stock in excess of 
£2,500,000 are to be distributed to the signatories in pro- 
portion to their contributions. The scheme is to end at the 
same time as the International Tin Agreement; but pro- 
vision is made for orderly liquidation of any stocks which 
may be held at that date. One feature of this buffer stock 
scheme which will be required as a necessity is that 
the executive should be, like Czsar’s wife, above sus- 
picion. The speculators who profit by wide fluctuations in 
tin prices on the London Metal Exchange will not at all 
welcome the provision for secrecy; but secrecy is, of course, 
as essential for pool operations in tin as it is for operations 
of the Exchange Equalisation Fund. The present objective 
of the scheme is to maintain a price between £200 and £230 
per ton, and if Wall Street bullishness prevails, and busi- 
ness confidence is restored, the tin control may have diffi- 
culty, without buffer pool selling, in preventing the price 
of tin soaring above £230 per ton, seeing that the existing 
quota (including 10 per cent. for the buffer pool) is only 
45 per cent. of standard tonnages. If the price of tin is 
really to be stabilised, the mechanism of a buffer pool does 
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become an essential part of the system of control. The 
practical test of the new scheme, however, as distinct from 
its theoretical justification, can come only from the manner 
in which experience reveals its operations. 


* * * 


New Fall in Shipping Freights.— As we fore- 
shadowed a month ago, the May fractional increase in The 
Economist shipping freight index number was only a tem- 
porary check to the decline. The June index number is 
96.1, representing a fresh fall of 1.7 points since May. 


The Economist INDEX OF FREIGHT RATES 
(1898 — 1913 = 100) 


June, | Mar.,  Apr., May, Tune, 
1913 1937 1938 1938 1938 1938 


European waters........0..006 | 110°0 186 


8 109°3 108-2 109-2 1073 
WEOFE AGROTEOR ccccscccvcccses 113-1 120°7 > 110°6 1140. 111-0 108-0 
Dom Aas vcccsecceenec 123-4 151-4 129-6 131:7 | 132:3 27:0 
SN i cceluliididscidadeohaiiiianns | 106-3 1584 120-0 106-0 111-7 111-9 
Far East and Pacific ........ 117-4. 159-3) 111°'8 109°2 106:2 104:7 
I exick faces ss sian eadace 1127-9 165-5 111-6 , 1130 113-0. 1128 
NE aiicicnbenaasihe 116:3 | 157-0 | 115-5 | 113-7; 113-9 , 111-9 

1913= 100 100-0 1349 99-2 97°7 97-8 66-1 
Soden Inc. or | | Raden Inc. or 

No dec. | No. dec. 

— Points _— Points 

Home trade......... | 102-2 32 South America :— 

Bay—outwards ... 97:2 5:5 Outwards......... 99.1 11:5 
Bay—homewards.. 1403 | - 16 Homewards ..... | 155 0 09 
Mediterranean :— India—outwards... | 101°1 2°} 
Outwards ....... 87°1 —~1 0 India—homewards 122:7 2:5 
Homewards...... 114-9 94 Far East, etc. ...... 1047 1-S 
North America ... | 108-0 3-0 Auswells ............ | 432°8 0-2 


Rates for the home trade remained firm, but Bay and 
Mediterranean rates were lower. There was a sharp fall in 
the rates outward to South America, while those for North 
America and Far Eastern waters were on the whole weaker. 


* * a 


Anglo-French Coal Conference.—The difficulties 
which have arisen between France and Great Britain over 
the administration of the French coal import licensing 
system, and the operation of the coal-pitwood barter agree- 
ment of June, 1934, have been the subjects of a conference 
in Paris during the last fortnight between representatives 
of the French Government, importers, and consumers, on 
the one side, and representatives of the British Government, 
colliery owners, and coal exporters on the other. The 
datum period chosen originally by the French Government 
for the determination of import quotas was 1928/30, and 
in that period the proportion of the total imports of coal, 
coke, and patent fuel supplied by Great Britain was just 
over 40 per cent. This proportion has steadily declined. 
In 1937 it was approximately 33.7 per cent., while since 
the beginning of the current year it has fallen to 26.4 per 
cent. Under the Anglo-French Trade Agreement of June, 
1934, an arrangement was entered into for the exchange 
monthly of 40,000 tons of British coals for French pit- 
wood, in the proportion of 2 tons of pitwood for 3 tons 
of coal. South Wales colliery owners have been purchasing 
regularly the specified quantities of French pitwood under 
this barter transaction, but the corresponding quantities 
of South Wales coals have not been taken by French im- 
porters, and the accumulated arrears now exceed 300,000 
tons. Another British grievance is that the French railway 
companies have reduced enormously their purchases of 
South Wales locomotive coals. These are the three prin- 
cipal questions considered by the conference from the 
British side. The French aspects of the controversy con- 
cern chiefly the trade balance and the welfare of the 
French coal-mining industry. The French Government has 
represented that the exchange position has compelled it 
to restrict coal imports from all sources, particularly in 
view of the enormous increase in the cost of foreign coals 


as a result of the devaluation of the franc and the greatly 
increased f.0.b. prices. They state that the decline in the 
British share of the quota for foreign coals has been due 
partly to the altered character of the demand (ie., for 
more coke and for less raw coal), partly to the decrease 
in the imports of bunkering coals. and partly to the fact 
that, by the terms of the Agreement of 1934. French con- 
sumers were given the right to buy freely from any 
source their bunker coal, metallurgical coal, and sup- 
plementary and complementary allocations, totalling in 
the aggregate about 50 per cent. of the total imports of 
coal. coke and patent fuel. The Government is also obliged 
to secure French colliery capital and mining labour 
as far as practicable from foreign dumping. Negotiations 
are continuing between the two Governments over the 
determination of general coal quotas and the disposal of 
the arrears, but an agreement was reached for the ex- 
change of 120,000 tons of Welsh coal at the reduced ex- 
ship price of 22s. 3d. per ton for 80,000 tons of pitwood 
during the next four months. 


* * * 


Changes in the Coffee Market.—The 1937-38 
coffee season, which has just come to an end. has brought 
about a substantial change in world coffee deliveries. For 
the first time for years Brazil, the pre-eminent supplying 
country, has been able to improve its position slightly 
against that of the smaller producers. In the first eleven 
months of the season Brazil supplied 13,402,000 bags of 
coffee to the world market, an increase of slightly over 
400,000 bags on the year. Simultaneously, the deliveries of 
non-Brazilian coffee declined by over 180,000 bags to 
9,986,000 bags. The rise in the Brazilian figure is chiefly 
due to the higher deliveries to Europe, a market on which 
Brazil’s losses were particularly heavy in the preceding 
years. As the change in the trend of Brazilian deliveries 
started to make itself felt in November, 1937 (in the first 
four months of the season Brazil had actually lost further 
ground), there is no reason to doubt that the improvement 
was solely due to the change in Brazil’s coffee policy late 
last autumn. The past few months, therefore, have proved 
convincingly that the reduction in the Brazilian coffee ex- 
port tax, the concessions to Brazilian exporters regarding 
the quotation of coffee drafts and the discontinuation of 
purchases in the free market by the Brazilian National 
Coffee Department were steps in the right direction. 
Although they have resulted in a substantial fall in inter- 
national coffee prices, and thus in Brazil's coffee proceeds, 
they have put an end to the continuous decline in Brazilian 
deliveries experienced during the past few years. For the 
1938-39 season the prospects for a further increase in 
Brazilian supplies at the expense of the smaller producing 
countries are even better than they were during the past 
twelve months, as the new crops of some of the non- 
Brazilian producers (and particularly that of Colombia, 
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the largest supplier of milds) have suffered from excessive 
frost. Consequently, there are possibilities that in 1938-39 
Brazil will be able to recover some of the coffee market lost 
in recent years as a result of her short-sighted policy. 


. * * 


Oil from Coal.—At the annual meeting of Low 
Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., at the end of last 
week, Colonel W. A. Bristow, the chairman, gave an 
impressive account of the company’s activities. In spite 
of the warm winter and spring, the company’s sales and 
profits are making records and the potential output 1s 
being extended considerably by a number of new con- 
structions. The Bolsover coalite plant is now working 
at capacity, and the Barugh and Askern works have been 
improved by the addition of further plant and machinery. 
The large coal oil distillation plant at Bolsover is pro- 
gressing and its first part is now being started up. More- 
over the coalite plant in South Wales is under construction 
and should be completed next winter. These developments 
give the impression that the British output of oil from 
coal is rising at a rapid rate. In fact, however, in all 
low temperature carbonisation processes oil is produced 
only as a by-product, the chief product being a semi-coke 
(smokeless fuel). According to a reply of the Secretary 
of Mines in the House of Commons some months ago, 
only 1 million gallons of light oil (petrol) and 6 million 
gallons of heavy oil (partly Diesel oil) were produced by 
low temperature carbonisation in this country in 1937, 
compared with 0-8 and 3-7 million gallons respectively 
in 1936. Hydrogenation on the other hand supplied 
35 million gallons of light oil last year against 33-3 million 
gallons in 1936. Consequently the rise in Britain’s oil 
from coal production will be determined by the develop- 
ment of the hydrogenation rather than by that of the 
low temperature carbonisation method. In hydrogenation, 
however, no new developments are to be expected for 
the time being. At the annual meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries (the only company producing oil 
from coal by hydrogenation in this country) at the end 
of April last, Lord McGowan pointed out that his company 
would not extend its commitments in hydrogenation 
development for at least another two years even if the 
guarantee of State protection were unlimited. In spite of 
the successful operations of Low Temperature Carbonisa- 
tion, Ltd., therefore, no major increase in Britain’s oil 


a coal production is to be expected during 1938 and 


* * * 


Business Activity in India.—We congratulate 
Capital, the well-known Indian financial review, on 
the publication of an index of business activity for 
India. The basis and methods of computation are broadly 
the same as those of The Economist’s index—the figures 
being a geometric mean of thirteen series from which 
normal seasonal fluctuations have been eliminated, and 
the base year being 1935. But while changes in industry 
and commerce can be regarded as a fair measure of 
fluctuations in British national income, the case of India 
is somewhat different. An overwhelming proportion of 
India’s population is engaged in agriculture, and a re- 
latively large amount of agricultural output is consumed 
on the spot. As an indication of conditions, however, in 
Indian trade and industry—particularly large-scale trade 
and industry—the new index admirably performs its 
functions. A glance at the annexed chart shows how 
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closely the Indian index has followed the British in 
recent years, though the recent business recession seems 
to have been sharper in India than in this country. The 
slightly greater fluctuations of Capital’s index may be 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY: BRITAIN AND INDIA 





due to the absence of as comprehensive and, therefore, 
as stabilising a factor as our own figures of insured workers 
in employment. Rail and river-borne trade and cheque 
clearances, the nearest Indian equivalent, account for 44 
per cent. of the Indian index, but cheque clearances are 
far from having the same representative quality in India as 
in Great Britain. 


* * * 


Allocation of Milk Supplies.—In the four years 
of its life, the Milk Marketing Board has erected 11 new 
creameries and five milk depots in various parts of Eng- 
land, which are concerned in the manufacture of milk 
products—butter, cheese or condensed milk. This policy 
of the Board has brought difficult relations with the 
previously established manufacturers, who are thus both 
its competitors and customers, since the Board is a party 
to the sale of all milk from the farms. The manufac- 
turers claim that the Board’s competition is unfair, since 
the Board is not an ordinary business concern and that 
there is now in many districts insufficient milk for both 
the old and the new plants. They also claim that the 
Board has brought unofficial pressure to bear on the far- 
mers who had been supplying the older creameries in 
order to obtain their output of milk for its own 
creameries. The Board have defended their policy by 
stressing its need for information on manufacturing costs, 
but it can hardly need sixteen creameries and depots to 
obtain information which could have been got far more 
cheaply by buying a couple of the already existing plants; 
it is probable that the Board is, in fact, anxious to get 
as much as possible of the milk surplus to liquid re- 
quirements under its own control. Another source of 
contention between the Milk Marketing Board and the 
manufacturers has arisen over the allocation of “ calls ” for 
the liquid milk market in the winter months, During the 
temporary stringency in the supplies of liquid milk last 
winter, the Board, exercising powers under its agree- 
ment with the manufacturers, “called up” various 
amounts of manufacturing milk, against the payment of 
compensation. But the proprietors of the plants con- 
cerned, while they agree to the necessity of the diversion 
of milk, naturally object to its execution by one of their 
own competitors. This seems, indeed, to be a function 
which should be exercised by an impartial body, such 
as the proposed Milk Commission. It is unfortunate that 
the promised Milk Bill, which was to have set up such 


a Commission, has been postponed until the next session 
of Parliament. 


* * ¥ 


Foreign Trade of Turkey.—The House of Com- 
mons discussed this week the Anglo-Turkish Credit 
Agreement Bill, by which the British Government 
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granted a loan of £6,000,000 to the Turkish Govern- 
ment to be used for the purchase of defence material in 
Great Britain. Another credit of £10 millions was pre- 
viously arranged with the assistance of the Export Credit 
Guarantee Department, and these may help to check the 
falling trend of British trade with Turkey. Between 
1932 and 1937, British imports into Turkey fell from 
12.4 per cent. of the total to 6.2 per cent. and the British 
share in the total of Turkish exports fell from 9.8 per 
cent. to 7.1 per cent. During this period both Germany 
and the United States have increased their trade with 
Turkey. Last year Germany bought 36.5 per cent. of 
Turkey’s exports against 13.6 per cent. in 1932, and sup- 
plied 42.1 per cent. of her imports, compared with 23.2 
per cent. in the earlier year. The United States supplied 
2.6 per cent. of Turkey’s imports in 1932, but 15.1 per 
cent. in 1937; the proportion of Turkey’s exports bought 
by the United States, however, increased only from 11.9 
per cent. to 13.9 per cent. The value of Turkish foreign 
trade is still increasing; the value of imports rose from 
£T92.5 millions in 1936 to £T114.4 millions in 1937, and 
that of exports from £T117.7 millions to £T138 millions. 
The greater increase in imports led to a considerable fall 
in the export surplus, from £T25.2 millions to £1T23.6 
millions. Iron and steel, cotton goods and machinery are 
the largest items in the import trade and accounted in 1937 
for 44.1 per cent. of the total. Turkey’s main export is 
tobacco, which supplied 31.8 per cent. of the total value 
of exports in 1937; exports of fruit and cereals are also 
important, and they account together for about a third 
of the total value of Turkish exports. 


* * * 


Selling Vacuum Cleaners.—On February 5th we 
published an article on “ Machinery in the Home ” which 
discussed, inter alia, the causes of the marked decline 
in the average price of vacuum cleaners sold in this 
country from £13 19s. in 1930 to £8 in 1934. The view 
was then expressed that this fall was largely due to a 
reduction in the proportion of sales of vacuum cleaners 
effected by door-to-door selling. This interpretation has 
since been questioned by a representative of one of the 
most important manufacturers of vacuum cleaners. He con- 
tends that, so far from there having been a decline in the 
number of cleaners sold by door-to-door salesmen since 
1930, there has in fact been a considerable increase. In 
September, 1931, a duty was imposed on imported vacuum 
cleaners. As a result, domestic production increased almost 
tenfold, from 37,550 in 1930 to 318,000 in 1934. To a 
considerable extent, it is claimed, this increased output was 
of a lower standard of quality than the machines which had 
previously been imported. These facts, our correspondent 
argues, sufficiently explain the fall in price to which our 
contributor drew attention in his article. The door-to-door 
salesman is by no means disappearing from the business; 
and no change in selling methods can be adduced to explain 
the fall in prices. 


Wholesale Prices Firmer.—For the second 
fortnight in succession British wholesale prices have 
been rising, and this fortnight the increase is more 
marked. The Economist’s complete index is 1-3 per 
cent. higher, while British prices of primary products 
have risen by 1-9 per cent. In the United States the 
movement is not quite so definite. There has been a 
relatively sharp advance of 3-9 per cent. in the prices 
of primary products, but the Irving Fisher general index 
number is slightly lower than a fortnight ago. Wholesale 
rrices on the Continent show a slight upward tendency. 
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The Economist Indices 


‘as ea | | o. | Italy, | Gere 
; Priceof toa ann Milan , many, 
Date —_ British Primary Products | Gold | [v00) tigue Cham- Statis- 


(ster~ | Irving | tique ber of tisches 


Complete | ling) Fisher | Gen- | Com. Reichs- 
(necting) British American érale ,merce an 
’ (sterling) (dollar) | | 
1936 . ae ; iy 
Dec, 30th 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 128-8 | 113-0 116-3t 95-4 
' 
Jan. 27th 134-2 | 164-2 184°5 167-0 | 131-0 115-9 o 95-7 
Feb. 24th 136°3 | 168-2 185-5 167°4 , 131'8 116°8 124°3 96:2 
Mar. 31st 144:3 | 181-9 199-7 167-4 | 137:3 | 121-8 126-2 | 97°5 
Apr. 28th 142-0 169-9 183-5 165-4 135-6 120°5 128-7 97-0 
une 2nd 142-7 | 170-2 178-9 1656 134-3  119°8 133-2 97-5 
une 30th 139-5 | 165-9 176-8 165-7 134-1 134:2 97-5 
uly 28th 140-2 | 167-1 | 171-8 164°5 | 133-8 | 130°8 137-1 97:9 
Aug. 25th 137-9 | 164°4 165-3 164-2 | 133-0  133:3 137:1 98-1 
Sept.22nd 136-0 | 164:0 | 166°3 165-1 | 133:7 | 139-4 137-7 97:6 
Oct. 20th 133-6 156-2 152-3 | 165-4 129-5 | 138-8 '141°6 97-3 
Dec. Ist 127°5 145-4 138-9 164°8 | 1251 | 134°0 143-3 97:0 
a 127°8 | 147°4 | 135°3 | 164-2 | 120°5 | 135-8 143°8 97:0 
Jan. 5th 128-9 | 148-2 136°8 | 164°5 | 120-6 137-4 143-6 96-9 
an. 19th 127°8 | 146°5 137-7 164-3 | 120-9 138-1 143°5 96:9 
eb. 2nd 126°6 | 144-4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119°8 | 137-9 142:9 97-0 
Feb.16th 125-0 | 141-7 | 136-8 | 164°5 119-5 | 138-1 142-4 96:9 
Mar. 2nd 125-1 | 143-1 138-7 | 164-5 | 120:3 138-1 142:5 97:2 
Mar.16th 123-9 | 140-8 134-8 | 164°5 | 119°3 139-9 142:5 97-2 
Mar.30th 122-7 | 137-0 129°3 | 164:°6 117-7 139°4 141-7 97:1 
Apr. 12th 122-6 | 137°8 130-6 164°6 | 117°6 139°9 141°5 97:0 
Apr. 27th 121:4 137.8 127-5 164:3  116°9 139-9 142:8 97-0 
May llth 121°3 137-0 126-1 164-6 | 117-1 145-3 143°4 96-9 
May 25th 119.6 132-2 121-9 165:5 | 117-2 145°6 ae 96-3 
— 8th 119-1 131°5 121:6 165-4 117-0. 145-8 ke 96-8 
une22nd 119-3 133-2 124°8 165-8 | 117-6 147-3 iss 96:9 
July 6th 120-8 135-7 129-7 165-9 117-3* 148-2* 143-8* 97-1° 
* These figures relate to June 22nd. t Monthly average. 


The following table shows the movement of the various 
groups comprised in The Economist index number :— 
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(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, June 30, June 22, July 6, 
1931 1937 1938 1938 
Cereals and meat... 64°5 91-2 87-0 89-1 
Other foods ........ ~« 6232 67-5 57-8 56.8 
TE suis ec icaents 43-7 70:7 51-5 52-8 
| . 67-4 106°5 91-7 93-4 
Miscellaneous ..... . 65-8 86:1 75-0 75:4 
Complete index 60-4 84-3 72:0 72:9 
319139 = 100 ...ccc0ve 83-1 116-0 99-1 100-3 
1924 = 100 ......0. 52:2 72:8 62-2 63-0 


The rise in British prices is mainly in raw materials, 
In the textile group, raw cotton, wool tops, flax and jute 
are all higher. There has been a general advance in non- 
ferrous metals. In the miscellaneous group timber and 
hides are cheaper, but there was a sharp advance in 
rubber and a lesser increase in linseed oil. Food prices 
were less definite in their movements. Meat, bacon and 
potatoes were higher, and there was also a recovery in 
maize, but flour, tea, cocoa and butter were all cheaper. 
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on 29, July 6, 
1938 1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN, etc.— 

Wheat— s. d. a 4 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. .....+000 oe one 
Eng. Gaz. av., Per CW. .esseeeee 7 it 7 il 
Liv. July, per cental .....0..e+00 6 5 6 4 

Flour, per 280 Ib.— 

Straights, d/d London — .....s+0 32 0 31 0 
33 0 32 6 
Manitoba, ex StOre ......sessenee 34 6 34 0 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. .....ss00seee0s 9 5 > e 

a k,l 8 3 8 9 

Maize, La Plata, ‘landed, 480 Ib. . ww” 3 31 3 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWL....... 8 Tip B 72 

MEAT— 

Beef, 8 Ib.— 
~ 4 -5@ 
English long sides........+++ pein 5 4 5 4 
4 
Argentine chilled hinds ...... { : ; 4 1 
Mutton, per 8 lb.— 
inglish wethers  .......s0.00+0 48 44 
English wethers $8 5 8 
N.Z. frozen wethers — ....++4+- : 42 
Lamb, per 8 ib.— 
-. 410 4 10 
DET. GRE ccncoccaccecccsccosse 5 8 5 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .......+. -2 33 

BACON cwt. 

j = — 9 0 9 O 
9 0 WO 

9% 0 98 0 

93 0 9 0 

99 0 99 0 

> 
Canadian .....cccccccccsccossesesees 102 of i04 : 
United S 97 0 98 0 
ile TALCS —cecnscvccrcereccosscs 98 0 100 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— wie 
AAA sciniciistencareteaninnini 122 of 185 9 
New Zealand ..sssssessesssesessee 12s of 1 0 
Pe cccccnsccsccosmmeonpnsesoseses 26 0 124 O 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— =. 9 
. , 78 
REO ccccsccnnmmiobedionneneel 80 0 30 0 
Diy TRAE. . cccccasvecenscccsses 68 0 68 6 
English Cheddars — .....ecessseees { oe 

, 46 0 47 0 
Dutch ee eeeeresseeeeeeersececeseeres 55 0 55 0 

COCOA (per cwt.)— ; 

‘ ss 2 
GTB, GE wccccesccsveccsescsssocecese 22 3 24 : 
37 O 36 0 
TER: cecnacinicsenseesamerenten 4 0 440 
37 0 35 0 
Grenada socceccecsovccccsccoseoeres 38 0 37 9 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

SNE 3; OS kcnrsoracinence 29 6 30 6 
“cea Ric : 42 0 42 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good nh 62 0 62 0 
oon 45 0 45 0 
Kenya, medium ........0+6 oe 0” 0 27 0 

EGGS (per 120)— 
anhcnae 146 16 0 
English (15-1512 Ib.) ....ss.00.0s 15 0 16 6 

coh (15) a > 24 
iets CORRE) ccaccerevccnecssis ll 9 120 

FRUIT— 

» S. AGsicam ..0.0 eae 7 0 
Oranges African boxes { = 10 9 
a: 6 8 0 
a Brazilian ...... boxes { ll 0 120 
i8 9 18 9 

1 
Lemons, Malaga ......... gcases { 230 230 
TF 140 140 
- ROEED cnacsoncs boxes i9 © 18 0 
Apples, Amer. (var.) ......barrels oon +e 
Virginian 214/2%, ......... a He 
< No. 1 Albemarle ......... \ e390 9 6 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels ie ove 
Grapefruit, S. African... 109 109 
rapefruit, S. African............ 143 14 3 

LARD (per cwt.)— 

ish fi 56 0 56 0 
Irish, finest bladders ............ 62 0 62 0 
a ae —_¢ 2° 

PEPPER, per Ib.— -™P 

Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... O 23, O 2%, 
» » (Duty paid) ose 0 Bl, 0 3lq 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... ; 38 ° 373 
» uty paid) ...4 9 fe 2 4 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 7 
OUD « ccsrienstvace 146 0 11 0 
Baglish (mew) —.......cccccsescecees 200 15 0 
“ees (per cwt.)— 
entritugals, 96°, prpt. shi 
eit ORiout 0% 5 OS 
ReFrinep London— . 
Yellow Cryatals  ...cccccoce.ce 18 6 18 6 
Re scisiscosnnnnanesessions 229 22 9 
oe a oe; ae 


* Weeks ended June 23rd and 30th. 
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June 29, July 6, June 29, Julys 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
( vt. t. 8. 8. 
— secceseesonsoe aie 21 in GOLD, per fine CURCE ...<.002.0000. — = iS 4 
Granulated ........ssseeeeeeeerees 19 yy 19 9 a om: — 
18 u 18 9 Sears ereereenseces l 7 ‘02 l Tig 
Home Grown......20.-seseseeeees 19 0 19 0 i 
TEA* (Auction Aweeags) | oi ~ — ¥ : son MISCELLANEOUS 
15 
dis 13:43 13°32 CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area 
14:18 14:05 in paper bags 20 to ton (iree, non-returnable)— 
72 = = 4-ton loads and upwards ...... 42s. per ton 
11:89 11°55 CHEMICALS— % d. td 
13-68 13°49 Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% \ 0 
4 eee l Oly l Oly 
TOBA Ib. s. d. s. d _ 0 
- en om us- f 5% «OS WTAE acrccsrrsssrccrmenn’ 2 5 Bt 
stemmed, common to fine . 2 6 26 Oxalic, net 05 03 
Rh j ian ed and un- 0 9 0 9 » POPP PPP Pee 0 6 0 6 
StEMMEM .........0ccccrersseresees 1 10 1 10 » Tartaric, English, less 5% : : t L 
Nyasuland, stemmed and umf © 7 0 7 Alcohol, Plain Ethyl... 12 0° 12 0° 
i aaienpabainieas ' ; a 20/0/0 20/00 
Stemmed .......... : : : : seressessves CON 21910 21,0,0 
East Indian 0 5 0 5 ” Sulphate .. pounennnoesbine 7/14/0 7/140 
Unstemmed........ 1 6 1 6 Arsenic, lump ceccccccooed per ton er 35/0/0 
sd @ed 
es munn Seem 136 & 6 
TEXTILES Gieiamaniddtaiinnesiens 56 0 15 0 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. . Nisrece of 9 of a eosese os. per cwt. : : 8 0 
Raw, Mid- ican . 4:90 5°15 Potash, 04 
»  Sakellaridis, F.G.F. ....... 7:52 7:97 Bb, CRORE, BEL ereoveroeens 0 4) 0 4) 
wp KAMER, ARMs sccccescee ia 6:92 7:52 » Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 0 10 0 
Yarns, = S TWISt w.0....-0s0reeeee = a Soda Bicarb. .......+++ + per cwt. 7 : 7 ° 
» ll atesenebscosveonepes 3 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 1714 172 PGES kasi .y F% 
Cloth, 32 in, Printers, 116 yds, os. ds. mean percwey 5 3 5 3 
16x 16, 32’s & 50's... 170 17 2 ulphate of Copper...... perton 17/5/0 17/159 
» 26 in, Shirtings, By ie 
- “Ox sreke.. 233 23 6 | “SRA Gru an 
- 38 ia, Sian, 36 yds., * . i . i /. » GL eee reer eerense ‘ , 
8x US. cccecessce HID 8. . 3. 
= 7 ison e 2 yds., 8 ll 9 0 op le eccccccccecs { ; a ; 4 
x Lg 1D. sescoeees by 454 
FLAX (per ton)— & 10 & 10 West Indian .......cccccsorssscoress J . " . a 
Livonian ZK ..o.cccccsccsceseccceses 62 0 62 0 \ , 
é é . J QO 453 VU 44 
Penn BUD sccsccsnsesncevsensacene “ 0 66 0 CAPE oes nereenereeecereeenenenees L 0 455 0 4% 
a 83 0 85 0 ' 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ 84 0 88 0 Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... J : “ > ae 
HEMP (per ton)— L 4 ” 
aa ania 70 0 70 0 Market Hides, Manchester— { O 44 0 4 
Manilla, July-Sept. “ J2”’....... 2110 2110 Best heavy ox and heer... O 52 0 94 
ew cif HARB. DE CON cscissssitacsonsronenes { ; + > 3 ; 
Aug.- Sept. Sebidekcds cictaanannive 17/10/0 18'7/6 ie ail JS 0 4 0 4 
= 23 cif. Dundee, Oct.- : Best Call sssssssseserenesnnenss L 0 5% 0 5% 
te cccsemeiiapianavekenteune 16/17/6 17/15/0 mses 
N ( 
SISAL, (per ton)— cf. £2. | “Pees «a St ft 
African, July-Sept. .........sec0e 16 0 16 10 . 
18 0 19 0 L ( = 
SILK (per lb.)— —- EATHER (per lb.) a 
ie 7373 Sole Bends, 8/14 lb. ee, { : 10 «110 
eee iciibeineeeeamennntl 6 9 7 0 f 20 20 
7 6 8 0 Bark Tanned Sole  ..ccssceseeseee L 2 10 210 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan .......00+.. 73 3% vs © Sle 0 5 
WOOL, (per Ib.)— Z Z Shoulders from DS Hides ......{ 9 7:5 0 7 
3nglish, Southdown, greasy . 101 ll . = 0 Tip O 72 
Lincoln hog, washed... 10 10 ” Eng. or WS do. ...... { c= ¢y 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 2212 2212 0 4% 0 4 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg... 13 43 Bellies from DS do. ......ssereeees J 0 5 < 0 5% 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 . 121» 2ly \ Car ae 
o— Crossbred 40-44. ile Il'2 ” Eng. or WS do. cnn 0 8 0 8 
a 70'S AVETAGES .....0000 2712 271 1 0 1 0 
a -_ — 26 26 2 Dressing Hides ee | i 8 18 
Copateced GB'S cccoccccccccccecccces 16 16 f 3 6 3 6 
oo ice ieomenicianin 1512 15lly Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 4 6 4 6 
MINERALS eueneLaun eT (per a) . a 
otor Spirit No ondon ... 
pe amt a 2 3 ¢ Petroleum, Amer. rid. br. Lond. 010 010 
elsh, best Admiralty ............ Fuel, oil, in tor contracts 
Dur sai fob. T = : = : ex. instal. Thames— 0 Bet 0 But 
ham, t gas, 0.0, yne. 20 0 20 0 Furnace cocccccccecccccecs eeeccores 4 4 
49 ) 4 at 
eld, best house, at pits - = ; - : — See eeeeeereeseeeeeeennerer® 0 4 at X ' 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— ay ae 13/15/0 14/5/0 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. as 109 0 109 0 ITICTICET scsscene eeeeeeeeeeeeerenres 18/0/0 185 0 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 265 0 265 0 RUBBER (per lb.)— s. dos. de 
Steel rails, heavy ............:s000 202 6 202 6 St. ribbed smoked sheet ..... ccs «60 Glug 20 OM 
Timplates ,.......00000200+- perbox 21 6 21 6 Fine hard Para .........ssseeeseees - OO 6 07 
tandard cash 36/13/9 39/16/3 IN Orange ......0008 sesenseeeeeeee™) 42 Q 43 0 
shnbiinionnbaniaient 36 163 3917/6 nieces 
: 40/2 —_ 
a MONEDS se ssssssereesenees 37/1/3 40 3/9 London tOWN  a.sseseaseeere om ae oe & S 
in— 
184/0/0 193/5/0 TIMBER— 
Standard cash ........... nar ee » 0193/15/0 Swedish u/s 3X8 ...... perstd. 21 - 0 = Lovo 
‘0 19410/0 2\2x7 /0; 21 
BUOD GROIN osccscecccensenses 185/10/0 194/150 2 I ~ 18/10/0 18 10/0 
Lead, soft foreign— 14/63 15/6/3 Canadian Spruce, Dis. c 22/10/0 22/100 
Cath eesssssssssseseseseersnsseee aye une Pitchpine ........0.sss000e+ perfoad 11/0/0 11/0/0 
English, pig ...........sssecsceses 16/10 /0 17/5/0 Be ncvinosnesen pam, No 27/010 
es Cae 13/8/9 14/716 Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 0/120 0/120 
i. TEE dchitetisbsecusewresnseasiliie 13/11/3 14/10/0 English Oek Planks cap? oe" — 
uminium, ingots and bars .... _100/0/0 100/0/0 English lanks ... =» Wa , 
- rolling billets ....... 102/0/0 102/0/0 veeeeaees | oe (per ton a , 
Nickel, home and export ..... 180/0/0 180/0/0 Linseed, nak: 23/2/6 23/12/6 
"1 185/0/0 185/0/0 Rape, aa 33/0/0 33/0/0 
Antimony, Chinese ............-4. 52/0/0 52/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude 19/0/0 19/100 
: a Coconut, crude 13/12/6 3 - 
‘ s. d. 0 Ree! 13/2; 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit = . e : o eae Linseed, Eng. 9/2/6 9/2/0 
. $4. fad La P - 12/6 11/17/6 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz.  6/12/6 “5/5 on snhinenel “enna 12/100 = 15/0 
Quicksilver ............ per 76 Ib. 13/180 13/1810 s. d d. 
13/18/6 13/18/6 Turpentine 30 32 3 





t These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—o i. 
include the Government tax. ption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do 0 
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Coal Foods ___ OTHER + Foops—(contd.) 
> 7 7 V 
Coat Output (’000 tons) WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR Week ended 
_ 000 June 25, July 2, 
Week ended Jan.-May = ( quarters) 7 1938 1938 
District : _ Weekended | Season to a | ee tion! 2,0 3.39 : 
} June | June | | | June Jul - Exports ine eeeee esvee 1737 eos 
18, | (25, 1937 | 1938 |“ a July July Stocks, end of week....... 149.19 3 
| ae | | | 25, | 2, : oe 149,198 | 143,537 
— | 1938 1938 1937 1938 »  Didfor eaeaanus 3558 2503 
‘ a . | » Exports eveccceee Ce : 8 re 
Northumberld, 262:5 200 1. 5,828-0! 5,909-7 ei aoe | 262 330 25,147 21,839 M 3» Stocks end of week. 108,117 106 162 

Jurham ...... 6507 620 213,426: 6 14,353 ieeetiae " BAT: ‘ 
Yorkshire ... 846:°5 657 6 19,339-5) 19, "890-6 euoue Sean 318 581! 12,6991 18204 oy ees 
Lance, Cheshire Australi osseve 8 381 12,699 15,231 cous TATRA 7,778 8,335 

and Wales| 348-4| 331-3'7,510°5| 7,690- SID. .sess ss cseseee | 1 5,28) eef and veal oo... 268 | 4, 
Derby Nots& 7,510°5 | 7,690°6 a and dist. . | 60 =142 9,711 6,412 Mutton and lamb ......... 2633 2008 
Leicester .  606°7 «545-9 14,802-1 15,181-1 Other Countries .. | -— = vies rt Pork and bacon ............ 435 560 
Staffs, Worcs, | os ° ORFF, C0C. oocecesccsecseesee 

Salop & Ware | Total 7 9 PEPPER : oe ae | - 
ghick oo --4 | 3905 364 9) 8,686-5) 8,936°8 — = Bone tigen eer ween “ae | | 
Sout ales & U.K. —Landed..........0006+ wwe | 3 

Monmouth | 758-5. 77 227. , <a gene | ee ae Delivered. ........... 
cvlcnmouth | 75-8 15,227°3 16,266°3 € Orders escee | 262 446 18,768 13,395 "  ‘Stocksrend of weck.| 1,920 1,921 
districts® ... | 105-8 100-3 2,228-0 2,412-9 Begin | on or RES agence ~—i = | 
Set... 562:4 563-1 13, . tees 1 40 4448 4,618 » _ Delivered ......... 50 | 44 | 

1 13,594°6 13,424 -3 Holland .... 35 40. 2,405 2,951 Stocks, end of week, 9,373 | 9,339 | 

——_ —__ — — —— Italy ....... 7 8 - ” eek) 9, 

Total ... 4,532°0 4,159-2 190643: 1 104065-7 Go | le 17762) 2.257 SUGAR 
~ pena coseeee et 16 24 1,844 1,505 Movements, London and 
- Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, Other - Besepens | 8 52) 2,057, 1,968 I Liverpool (tons) : 

ce x s MBO... cccvcoseoses eeeceee we | 17,604 | 16,182 
a: seein | 2,373) 4,197 De VETIES os veseessosossses | 16,911 | 16,265 
= Stocks, end re 211,56 
Countries ........ | 221 2271 14,062 11,678 = Tea:* oe a 
= Sales on Garden an c. (pkgs.) : 
Cotton Se 874 1,293 71,296 58,997 N. Ind Sica ctaes — 7 13,980 | 12,287 
ndia...... 305 8,677 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND Canon ; ; were 
(000 bales) MAIZE MEAL Supets sopneiten deahateane ; = 
____ (000 quarters) “as... 63.555 57,857 
- a ee pone - mC ttti(‘(‘é RR ctw et ete eter eves 7 ‘5 
Week Total Week ended From Apr. l1to * Weeks ended June 23rd and 30th. 
| ended | Deliveries From —_ July July , July” 
| > > 3, 2, . 
Vee | enn 11038 | 1338 1937 1938 Miscellaneous 
June July fom, hs ina, 1, Ar enting biniabedl 242, 226 11,670 1,825 
24 36- 37- uantic America ... 385 305; ws 5 iti 
1938 | 193g July2, July 1, Danube Region ...... 71 49 1,510 1816 Commodities 

- 1937 | 1938 S. & E. Africa... ; ot .. | 348!” 30 

- - Indo-China, etc... 29, 37} 61 3 MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
American ...... | 19-4 20-0 1,127 | 1,139 poe AND LIVERPOOL 
Brazilian ........ | 26 40) 346 258 SO oreo crsrneee 728-617 _:13,589 9,613, ~ 

eruvian, Ctc.... 1°5 ; & 

—— | $31 3 7, 2 es x SALES OF BriTISH CEREALS ao 
Sudan Sakel ... | 3-1 1:0) 153 132 we 
Fast Indian...... | 12:0 11-7} 529 356 Week ended | From Aug. 1 to | June 25, | July 2, 
Other countries | 0:9 1:6| 207 156 et | 1938 1938 
Tota) ...... | 46°9 2,47 25, July ly 3, | ee . 
| 46-9 | 43°9 | 2878 | 2600 pes ed, | eee | Ne Bamded ......ccccccecseeoeees tons | 2,099 2,132 
— aad — ° 1938 1934 1938 Delivered .......cccccccccccess tons 1,003 757 
. = Stocks, end of week ....... tons 91,085 92,460 
wien cwt. 73,588 46,819:10,689,881 10,631,387 ites f 
ey...cwt. 853 1,266/10,328,177 10,291,558 : : 
Metals Oats cwt. 9,731 12,339) 2,203,770, 2,172,331 WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
alka Ei 000 tons) 
SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE OTHER Foops | Week ended From Jan. 1t 
- E wie | t 0 an. oO 
a | Week ended io 
Week ending From Jan. ae ’ 
orm 1 to July June 27 July | Sane | July | aly | | July 
June 29, July 6 6, 1938 | 1938 1938 | = Seal sate | 
1938 1938 — ——-- — ee 1938 
7 | os Bacon: 

. Tons | Tons Tons Arrivals in London (bales): Argentine to— | ~ 
Copper eae 12,750 | 15,750 239.025 BORED «oc cscecccedersceccensess | 13,181 | 13,188 }.K. and Orders 0-4 3-4 321-1 167-1 
; | Pa 2,725 | 2,750 46,510 C anadian oecccccccccsccceceses | 4,381 | 4,519 Continent ......... 9-6 12-5 301-3 373-0 
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Tue figures for unemployment in Jun 
published by the Ministry of Labour 
this week and discussed in a note on 
page 88 show a further increase, but 
reports from the main industrial centres 
are not unduly depressed. The falling- 
off in the demand for coal is largely 
seasonal and business in iron and steel 
in most districts is considered satisfac- 
tory for the time of year. Inquiry 1s 
improving in nearly all trades, but little 
new business has been settled as yet. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
the cotton textile trade, where the most 
important event on the market is the 
advance in raw cotton prices, but 
where many producers describe sales 
as disappointing. It is now very widely 
felt that any important improvement 1s 
unlikely before the autumn, but it is 
also fairly confidently expected that 
there will be an increase in industrial 
activity then. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The demand for coal is 
generally quiet, and while industrial de- 
mand is steady, consumption is smaller 
on account of short-time working in 
some branches of industry. Gas and 
house coal supplies are accumulating 
in view of reduced requirements. Stocks 
of blast-furnace coke are increasing as a 
result of the smaller number of furnaces 
now operating. Business in large patent 
oven and graded coke for central heat- 
ing is dull. The export market shows no 
improvement, and the outlook is by no 
means cheerful. Washed nuts and smalls 
have been marked down sixpence per 
ton, but little business is attracted. 
Other prices, for both inland and ex- 
port, are unaltered. 


* 


Newcastle.—Market conditions here 
are little changed. Northumberland 
shows little improvement, but there is 
a feeling that prices will shortly become 
more stable, as there has been a fair 
amount of buying ahead by consumers 
in the Scandinavian countries. Further- 
more, this coalfield is regaining home 
trade which was lost twelve months 
ago. The Durham section is very quiet; 
there is a scarcity of trade in all grades 
and short time is a common occurrence. 
Export trade in patent oven coke is 
more brisk, substantial contracts having 
been completed at minimum prices for 
delivery over next season. 


* 


Glasgow.—There are no_indica- 
tions of improvement in demand on 
either home or export account, and the 
usual pre-holiday shipping activity 
seems likely to be absent this year owing 
to the existence of ample stocks at Con- 
tinental depots. Despite restricted pro- 
duction in most areas supplies are fully 
adequate for current requirements. 
Denmark has been sending one or two 
useful orders. Lanarkshire and Ayrshire 
are suffering from reduced household, 
industrial and overseas demand. 


* 
Cardiff.—Colliery steams were dis- 


organised last week by delays in the 
arrival of tonnage owing to the gales, 
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and shipments in the foreign and coast- 
wise trades totalled only 352,000 tons, 
compared with 416,100 tons in the pre- 
vious week, and 416,572 tons in the 
corresponding week last year. The ship- 
ping position has improved over the 
week-end and loadings have been a little 
more active. The demand for ordinary 
steam smalls is quiet, but the reduced 
outputs of large steams are being almost 
entirely absorbed under contracts, while 
sized classes are relatively scarce. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. The course 
of the Anglo-French negotiations on 
the French import of British coal are 
discussed in a Note on page 89. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—The usual quiet summer 
conditions prevail in the iron and steel 
markets, and there is considerable 
irregularity in the rate of operations 
now ruling in the different depart- 
ments, says the official report of the 
London Iron and Steel Exchange 

New business m the pig iron market 
is on a very limited scale, and most 
consumers are using their stocks and 
deliveries received against old contracts. 
The tendency to limit production to 
demand continues and has led to a re- 
duction in the number of furnaces in 
operation. 

Business in the semi-finished steel 
department has also been affected by 
the heavy stocks which have not yet 
been absorbed. Recently there have been 
indications that some consumers are 
again interested in the marke:. This 
section of the industry, however, is 
working below capacity, and it is not 
expected that the demand will revive 
fully until the early autumn. 

The brighter tone which was notice- 
able recently in the finished steel de- 
partment has been maintained, but 
there has been no important improve- 
ment in the volume of new business. 
The heavy steelworks are provided with 
orders sufficient to keep them occupied 
for some time, and recently the lighter 
sections of the industry have experi- 
enced an improvement in demand. 
Export business continues to be re- 
stricted by adverse trading conditions, 
and overseas consumers are pursuing a 
policy of buying from hand to mouth. 


* 


Sheffield.—There is no indication of 
substantial improvement over the next 
few weeks. Consumers have substantial 
stocks in hand, and there is no need for 
them to come into the market. Forge 
and foundry iron are exceedingly quiet, 
but basic is rather better. For special 
qualities of hematite there is a fairly 
good demand. Not much change can 
be reported in finished iron; the posi- 
tion of common bars is more satisfac- 
tory than that of crown iron, which is 
neglected. 

There continues to be a good de- 
mand for acid and basic steel, although 
requirements are much below those of 
six months ago. Stainless steel sheets 
are a big feature, and business in wire 
rods is fairly substantial. 

The staple industries in this district 
are fully employed, and there is plenty 
of work in heavy castings and forgings. 
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Production of crucible and electrically 
melted steel is at a high level. The 
lighter steel branches are rather patchily 
employed, but the call for engineers’ 
tools is well maintained, 


* 


Middlesbrough .—Shipments of al] 
classes of pig iron, manufactured iron 
and steel from the Tees during June 
amounted to 31,350 tons, which js 
9,400 tons lower than the previous 
month, and is the lowest total for some 
time. The outstanding feature is the 
fact that shipments of pig iron during 
the first half of this year amounted to 
only 9,000 tons, whilst during the first 
half of last year the quantity shipped 
was approximately 50,000 tons. During 
the six months ending June 30, 1938, 
eleven furnaces have been put out of 
Operation in this area. 

There is no change in the iron trade 
position, and the existing stocks do not 
encourage the hope of any change be- 
fore the autumn. Cleveland foundry 
iron production is practically suspended 
and basic iron is more than sufficient 
for requirements. 

East Coast hematite also continues in 
surplus supply, and unless there is an 
increase in the demand it is expected 
that more furnaces will be put out of 
Operation. 


* 


Giasgow.—The position in the West 
of Scotland is considered quite satisfac- 
tory for this time of year, when a slack- 
ening of demand is normal. Steel plants 
are still running to capacity, and there 
has been no serious curtailment of 
operations at other plants. Makers of 
finished material are particularly busy, 
and heavy tonnages are being supplied 
to users in all parts of the country. No 
improvement is reported by the tube 
makers in this district, who are ex- 
periencing a very quiet spell. 


* 


Cardiff.—There has been a slight 
improvement in the undertone of the 
tinplate market. In the week ended 
June 25th production equalled 44.93 
per cent. of capacity compared with 
38.47 per cent. the previous week, and 
Operations have been resumed this 
week at some of the Llanelly furnaces. 
Shipments of tinplates at Swansea 10 
the week ended June 30th totalled 4,408 
tons as against 3,185 tons the previous 
week and 8,793 tons a year ago. The 
sheet market continues quiet for both 
the inland and export trades. Prices 
are nominally unchanged. 


Tinplate Industry Statistics 


Week ended ‘ 
June 26, June 18, June 25, 
1937 1938 1938 
Production r cent. of 
capacity aa 73:08 3847 4403 


Week ende 
June 29, June 23, June 9, 
1937 1938 1938 


Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments ..,............ 8,793 3,185 4.408 
Stocks (warehouse and 
im vans).......00. quencies 2,775 6,437 6,220 
Twenty-six Weeks ended 
June 29, 1937 June 30, 1933 
Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 218,072 126,339 


(Continued on page 98) 
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July 9, 1938 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


—_—_———_ 


P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


NEED FOR CAUTIOUS POLICY 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the P. and O. Banking Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, at 122 Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

Mr A. d’Anvers Willis (the chairman) expressed his regret at the 
retirement of Mr Gubbay from the general managership of the bank, 
and his pleasure that Mr Gubbay would continue in the capacity 
of deputy-chairman. Mr C. E. Malkinson, of head office, had been 
appointed to succeed Mr Gubbay as general manager. 

Continuing, he said: I remarked last year that a greater volume 
of suitable advances would be required to enable us to maintain 
profits at the level of previous years, and although the earlier 
months of our financial year were full of promise in this respect, 
the course of world events prevented the promise developing into 
reality. Our business in the Far East received a rude shock follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese hostilities and, of course, 
expansion in that sphere of our activities became out of the ques- 
tion. All our efforts had to be concentrated instead on safeguarding 
the bank’s position in Shanghai, while at the same time having due 
care for our customers’ interests. In this we received the fullest 
measure of assistance from Mr Booth, who was our manager in 
Shanghai during those very trying months from August until 
February, 1938, and from the bank’s Compradore, Mr Zee Mao 
Dong. I cannot speak too highly of the bearing of our Shanghai 
staff through the whole period when Shanghai was a war area. 

The reduction in our profits this year, which is attributable directly 
to the Shanghai situation, has been kept within modest bounds by the 
successful efforts made to protect the bank’s interests in that centre. 
Full provision has been made for all doubtful accounts in Shanghai 
as elsewhere, and the inevitable loss incurred in Shanghai exchange 
and the depreciation of our holding in Shanghai Municipal deben- 
tures has been provided for in full. 


NEED FOR CAUTION 


lurning to our other fields of operation, the sharp fall in com- 
modity prices, the causes for which have been so thoroughly ven- 
tiated by economists and others that it is unnecessary for me to 
cover the same ground again, made a cautious policy on our part 
necessary. Therefore, while our trade advances to customers have 
been on the whole fully maintained, the increase which vou will see 
of £1,200,000 in our advances was almost wholly accounted for by 
the use of funds at home in short and temporary loans of a gilt- 
¢dged character. 

The figures on both sides of the balance sheet are also affected 
by the rates of conversion adopted this year of Is. for the Shanghai 
cellar against a rate of 1s. 3d. in last year’s balance sheet. Hong- 
kong dollar balances, rupee balances and Straits dollar balances have 
again been converted at 1s. 3d., Is. 6d. and 2s. 4d. respectively, 

Our holdings of investments were depressed at the end of our 
fnancial year, due to the crisis in Europe during that month fol- 
lowing the German march into Austria. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The predominating feature of the world situation at the present 
moment as I see it, particularly in those countries in which we are 
operating, is the uncertain outlook created both by the existence 
of political tension and the restrictions which hamper the inter- 
change of primary commodities. Were an improvement to take place 
m American business conditions and sentiment it is possible that a 
ris¢ in commodity prices might follow. Such a rise in itself might 
net necessarily bring about an increased volume of business in the 
areas in which we are working so long as there is the present lack 
of confidence created by the continuance of political tension and the 
#bnormal conditions which prevail in China. 

Although our profits are lower this year, I feel sure that the 
shareholders will approve of the provision made by the directors out 
of the profits of the present year of £5,000 to the officers’ pension 
fund. 

The balance-sheet as well as the profit and loss account of the 
Allahabad Bank, Limited, is attached to our report, and this reveals 
another year of such successful effort by that institution that I feel 
no hesitation in asking shareholders again to endorse our feeling that 
the board and the management of that bank deserve our sincerest 
congratulations. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
payment of a dividend of 4 per cent. per annum, less income tax 
at 4s. 4d., was approved. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
LIMITED 


TRADE POSITION IN THE DOMINION 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 
of New Zealand, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, at 8 Moor- 
gate, London. 

Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. (the chairman), said that the profit 
for the year, after appropriations to contingency accounts, out of 
which full provision had been made for bad and doubtful debts, 
exchange, a new item in N.D.C., and other contingencies, was 
£105,727, which was £2,889 more than last year. The difficulties 
to which he referred last year—loss of exchange business, low 
interest rates and the increase in cost of labour, all enforced by 
legislation—remained with them. He thought they would agree, 
therefore, that the improvement in profits this year was very satis- 
factory, especially as it had been achieved after providing consider- 
able increases in staff salaries. Shareholders had already received 
an interim dividend of 4 per cent. per annum, free of tax, and 
they now proposed a final dividend for the half-year to March 31st 
last at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, less tax. 

The value of the overseas trade of the Dominion for the year 
was considerably in excess of that of the previous year. Exports 
were valued at £52,215,000 sterling, an increase of £3,834,000, 
whilst imports increased by £8,388,000, so that the favourable trade 
balance fell from £10,131,000 to £5,577,000 sterling. 


LEGISLATION 


During the year the Government had devoted much time to the 
development of its plan for National Superannuation and Health 
Insurance. The plan contemplated the formation of a new Social 
Security Department, and the benefits included a pension of 30s. 
a week to both men and women at age 60, with an allowable income 
of 20s. a week from other sources. Those receiving an income of 
£2 10s. or more would not benefit. Other provisions included the 
free service of a general practitioner to all members of the com- 
munity and free hospital and sanatorium treatment. 

That scheme, in the form in which it had been made public, 
must involve a heavy drain on the future finances of the Dominion, 
as well as a serious burden on the individual taxpayer. It was, 
however, premature to make definite criticism before the details 
of the Bill which would be submitted to Parliament had been 
published. 

He had told shareholders last year that the board were hopeful 
that they would be able to participate in the returning prosperity 
of the Dominion. This they had, to a limited extent, been able to 
do. Throughout the year 1937 New Zealand enjoyed a period of 
prosperity which resulted in improved trade figures and increased 
demand for bank advances. The high total of their advances showed 
that they had been able to meet considerable demands for increased 
accommodation from their customers, but they had reached the stage 
when they must be careful not to encourage over-trading. There 
had recently been some evidence of a falling off in business activity, 
accompanied by a fall in the favourable trade balance. Those two 
factors could probably be attributed to the fall in the value of wool, 
trade recession in the rest of the world and political uncertainty 
in New Zealand itself. The approach of a General Election was 
always a disturbing factor, and it was not surprising that many 
people in New Zealand were adopting a cautious atthude and 
were slow to undertake commitments until the result of the election 
to be held before the end of the year was known. 


SIGNS OF RETURNING CONFIDENCE 


They were anxious at all times to assist the industry and produc- 
tion of New Zealand to the best of their ability, but they would 
be failing in their duty as bankers if they shut their eyes to the 
danger that might arise from overstocking at a time of uncertainty 
for trade and a continuance of large imports when exports were 
bringing in a smaller return. During the past two years there 
had been a considerable fall in the net overseas funds of the 
reserve bank and trading banks. In this connection it was perti- 
nent to remember that over £17,000,000 of New Zealand Govern- 
ment bonds fell due for repayment in London at the beginning of 
1940, but he had no doubt that this was being borne in mind by 
the Dominion authorities. 

In spite of all this, he was hopeful that the signs of returning 
canfidence and the easing of international tension which during the 
last few weeks had shown themselves might be the precursors of 
a general economic recovery and might lead to better times ahead. 

In conclusion, he announced that he had decided to retire from 
the chair and would be succeeded by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Imperial Bank 
of Iran was held, on the 6th instant, at 51 Gracechurch Street, 
London, Colonel Sir A. Henry McMahon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.LE. (chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —I shall deal 
first with the figures of net profit, which are £11,456 less than last 
year. Part of this reduction is due to higher taxation, including 
National Defence Contribution. The rest of the reduction is fully 
accounted for by a special and, we hope, temporary reservation 
under the heading of Exchange. As you will remember, transactions 
in. foreign exchange in Iran have been under Government control 
since March, 1936, at the official selling rate of 80} rials per £ 
sterling. The demand for foreign exchange is, however, greater than 
the supply, and there is accordingly some delay and difficulty in 
meeting the requirements of the market. As a result of this our 
exchange requirements in Iran for remittance to London, to meet 
sterling disbursements and to transfer the profits of our business in 
Iran, are, to some extent, in arrears. We are assured by the autho- 
rities concerned that we shall get this exchange in time, but we have 
considered it advisable to make a conservative reservation under the 
heading of Exchange before arriving at the present figures of net 
profit. 

As a consequence of this regrettable necessity we are unable this 
year to add anything to reserve account, which therefore remains at 
the figure of £750,000, while the amount carried forward again 
shows a small increase. Our ability, notwithstanding the lower net 
profit, to recommend the same distributions as have been made for 
the past eight years may be taken as the fruit of our past conser- 
vatism in this country, not less than as evidence of our trust in the 
assurances of the authorities in Iran. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


The total figures of the balance sheet show a reduction of 


© £190,000. Deposits are £200,000 higher. Bills payable, etc., shows 


little change. Acceptances are down by £264,000; part of this is 
due to lessened activity in exports from Iraq and the rest is 
accounted for by a reduction in guarantees relating to railway and 
other capital construction in Iran. 

On the other side of the balance sheet, the cash item shows little 
change. Investments are increased by some £210,000. Discounts, 
loans and advances are increased by £273,000. The greater part of 
the substantial total under this heading is employed in financing 
internal business in Iran, where we take our due share in assisting 
trade and industry. 

Bills receivable shows a reduction of some £288,000 on last year, 
which reflects partly reduced export business from Iraq as compared 
with an abnormally active season in the previous year, and partly a 
reduced share in the foreign trade of Iran. Under the barter 
arrangements concluded in August, 1935, with Russia, and the 
clearing agreement made in October, 1935, with Germany, an in- 
creased proportion of the foreign trade of Iran has gone to those 
countries, and in most of this business we are unable to assist as 
bankers. Even in the trade of Iran with Britain our activities are 
impeded by the diversion of business under conditions detrimental 
to open competition. As against these reductions in import and 
export banking, our internal bill business in Iran has increased in 
conformity with the higher level of industrial production in Iran. 

Bank premises, furniture and stationery now stand at the nominal 
figure of £1,000. I need hardly say that the actual cost of our 
property in Iran represents a substantial figure of capital which is 
stull invested there. 


THE POSITION IN IRAN 


The Government of H.1.M. the Shah continues to prosper under 
his firm and resolute statesmanship. The betrothal of H.I.H. the 
Crown Prince to H.R.H. Princess Fowzieh of Egypt is an event of 
good augury for the future. The Transiranian Railway, a project 
that imagination boggled at ten or fifteen years ago, is expected to 
be open for through traffic in two months’ time, but His Imperial 
Majesty does not rest on achievements, however great, and projects 
for further railway and other development are already under con- 
sideration. 

The increasing industrial development of Iran, with its attendant 
expansion of credit, has occasioned a marked rise in wages and in 
the cost of living, and the efforts of the authorities have recently 
been directed to correcting the upward movement in prices. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend of 7s. per share and bonus of 2s. per share, both payable 
free of income tax, were approved. 
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ANGLO-SPANISH CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Spanish 
Construction Company, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at 
1 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 

Mr David McA. Eccles (the chairman) said that the cash position 
of the company had changed very little during the year, and the 
board did not consider it wise to take any decision regarding the 
disposal of the cash in hand until the situation in Spain became 
clearer. 

The results of the exploitation of the Santander-Mediterraneo 
Railway showed a marked improvement, and a surplus of 
Ps. 640,000 over running expenses had been earned during the year. 
Well under half the total traffic was of a military character, and the 
volume of civilian transport was steadily increasing. The great 
importance of the railway to the economy of Spain had been demon- 
strated beyond question. 

Continuing, the Chairman said: —We are concerned in a business 
undertaking in a country where a bitter civil war is being waged, 
throughout the course of which the British Government have wiscly 
adhered to an attitude of strict neutrality. We can only speak with 
authority of conditions in those areas where we operate and of which 
we therefore have first-hand knowledge. 

The Santander-Mediterraneo Railway traverses for a distance of 
some 300 miles country which has been in General Franco’s hands 
from the beginning of the war. Here we have the testimony of our 
own staff and the evidence of our operating conditions and results 
Food is plentiful, and the cost of living has shown no tendency to 
rise except where imported articles are concerned. Labour is rather 
scarce, but the company’s employees have worked exceptionally well 
and handled a larger volume of traffic without a corresponding 
increase in their numbers. Business in Castile is flourishing, and 
a number of new undertakings have sprung up to supply the gap 
created by the severance from Nationalist Spain of such cities as 
Madrid and Barcelona. We believe that some of these undertakings 
will remain and that our traffic may therefore be permanently 
enlarged. But it is not possible, in existing circumstances, to speak 
with confidence about conditions in the immediate future. The hope 
shared by every well-wisher of Spain, and this country 1s con- 
spicuously among their number, is that there may be a speedy ter- 
mination of hostilities and that with the end of the civil war we may 
witness an early execution of a large programme of political and 
economic reconstruction. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


LOBITOS OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 





The thirtieth annual general meeting of Lobitos Oilfields, Limited, 
was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 

Mr H. C. R. Williamson (the chairman) said that the net prolit 
for the year amounted to £262,367, and the directors recommended 
a final dividend of 5 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., both 
subject to income tax at S5s., making 15 per cent. for the year. 

The tanker fleet had been fully employed throughout the year at 
considerably improved average freights, and showed a substantial 
profit—the first, with the exception of the very small profit for 1936, 
since 1931. Freights recently had had a serious decline, but as some 
of the vessels were engaged in carrying crude oil for their own re- 
finery requirements, and others were on time charters fixed some ume 
ago, the present low rates would not affect them to any great 
extent in the current year. 

The refinery at Ellesmere Port was now on a profit-earning basis 
The results for 1937 were satisfactory and completely justified the 
venture. The additions and alterations referred to last year had 
been partly completed and they were already turning out some o! 
the lubricating oils of improved quality for which the plant was 
designed while the remainder of the plant, now nearing completion, 
would permit a full line of superior oils to be produced. 

The Peruvian subsidiary had been able to increase its dividend for 
last year from.10 per cent. to 15 per cent. Production was greatet 
by 25,532 tons than in the previous year and sales were 
correspondingly larger. 

They reverted during the year to their previous practice of de- 
claring an interim dividend, and if nothing unforeseen occurred 
they hoped to give shareholders a similar new year’s present in 1939. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 
SIR EDWARD ROSLING’S ADDRESS 


The meeting of the Anglo-Ceylon and General Estates Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, in London. 

Sir Edward Rosling, chairman and managing director of the 
company, who presided, first referred to the regretted death of Sir 
Stanley Bois, who, it would be recalled, had resigned from the board 
last vear after having served as a director for 17 years. 

Continuing, he said that the results for the year under review 
again showed an improvement on those for the previous year, the 
net profit being £80,015, as compared with the corresponding figure 
of £58,159 for the year 1936-37. The amount brought forward 
was £37,356, making a total of £117,371 to be dealt with, and they 
would have seen from the report the proposed appropriation. 

It was suggested in certain quarters in Ceylon that they should 
have their own rupee instead of using the Indian rupee as their 
ciandard, one reason being that should India decide to alter the ratio 
of its rupee in regard to sterling Ceylon would have it in its power 
to maintain its own ratio. He could hardly imagine a more disastrous 
result for the Colony in the event, say, of India fixing its exchange 
at Is. 4d. and Ceylon retaining theirs at ls. 6d.—an equivalent to 
a 124 per cent. tax on all those exports which competed with India, 
such as tea, rubber, etc. He did not wish to imply that there was 
any probability of India altering its ratio, but, at the same time, it 
was not an impossibility. He was sure that Ceylon would be better 
advised not to consider any departure from the present usage of the 
Indian rupee. 

In Ceylon their tea crop amounted to 3,913.138 lb., as compared 
with 3,635,192 Ib.; it realised a net average of just under ls. 2d. 
per lb., or an improvement of nearly one penny. The International 
Ceommitiee had increased the exportable allowance to 924 per cent. 
for the current season, an increase of 5 per cent., but there might 
be some alteration in the assessed standard of production, and mean- 
while their estimates were based on a crop of 4,000,000 Ib. 

Rubber, in which their direct interests were very small, showed 
an improvement in crop, but the price realised was about 14d. lower; 
there was, however, a profit of between £2,000 and £3,000. The 
profit frem minor products and rents was £4,500, 


SITUATION IN MAURITIUS 


In Mauritius the climatic conditions were again favourable, and 
ihe amount of sugar produced in their own factories and those of 
ihe subsidiary companies totalled 36,214 tons, as against 34,937 tons, 
but the season had ended with prices at a low level. The Inter- 
national Export Control Committee had unfortunately not been able 
i© Maintain sugar prices at last year’s level, and they could only 
hope that some improvement would be effected before long. 

As to prospects, in Ceylon their tea and rubber crops continued 
tc be controlled by the International Committee. At present tea 
prices were slightly under those of last year, but as their year only 
commenced in April very little of this season’s tea had been sold. 

Rubber, in which their direct interest was small, was on a low 
price level, although in view of the control they had every reason to 
look for an improvement, and, in fact, it would almost appear to 
have commenced. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


As to sugar, the position depended on prices and labour. They 
had every reason to expect another good crop, but prices were still 
low, and there was an agitation for increased pay for the labourers. 
During last crop there were strikes and rioting, accompanied by loss 
of life in parts of the island. Fortunately, they themselves had 
tuflered very little. Very exaggerated statements had been made in 
Various quarters as to starvation wages and unsympathetic treatment 
ef the labour, but when it was realised that the average labourer 
would not work more than four to five days a week—and very often 
only half-days—and in that time earned sufficient to keep him for 
the whole seven days, it was difficult to argue that he was underpaid. 
He did not say that there were not certain conditions which were 
Open to improvement both in connection with hygiene and sanita- 
ion, but an increase in pay was not going to effect any improvement 
in that respect. As to the cost of ving, rice—the staple food—was 
no dearer to-day than it was 50 years ago, and he resented the impli- 
cation that they were producing their sugar by means of sweated 
labour. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and a final 
dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, was 
approved. 


OHLSSON’S CAPE BREWERIES, LIMITED 
FURTHER PROGRESS 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of Ohlsson’s Cape 
Breweries, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in London. 

Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman) said that he was once again 
able to record a satisfactory year’s progress and an increased profit 
from trading and rentals of £20,905. Trading conditions had con- 
tinued to be very favourable throughout the Union of South Africa 
and the company had enjoyed its fair share of prosperity. There 
had been a steady expansion of the business, with increased sales of 
their products, and that expansion had been common to all parts of 
the Union and to Rhodesia. Every branch of the business had 
shared in the increase. 

During the year higher costs had had to be faced in the shape of 
increased rates on improved properties and increased wage rates paid 
to their workmen. It was satisfactory to know that the rates of pay 
of their employees compared very favourably with those of other 
industries in South Africa. There was also the very heavy burden 
of increased taxation. Every opportunity had been taken of in- 
creasing the outlets for the sale of their products, by the financing 
of customers and the acquisition of new properties. 

What would be the final result of the drastic alterations brought 
about by the South African Liquor Act it was yet too early to say, 
but the results of the first six months’ trading indicated that there 
had been no falling off in the company’s business. The loss of some 
licences and the loss of trade and revenue from the sale of spirits in 
other bars converted to wine and malt licences would appear to have 
been largely offset by increased revenue and beer trade from the im- 
proved properties that remained. 

The profit for the year amounted to £285,283, and they proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 74 per cent. and a bonus of 5 per cent., 
less tax, making 17} per cent. for the year, which, taking into con- 
sideration Dominion income tax relief, was equivalent to approxi- 
mately 19} per cent. where the standard rate of income tax had to 
be borne. While he had no intention of prophesying, he had every 
hope that the earning capacity of the business should enable the 
present rate of dividend and bonus to be maintained on the capital 
as increased by the offer of 75,000 ordinary shares to the present 
holders. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH GLUES AND CHEMICALS, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION 





The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of British Glues and 
Chemicals, Limited, was held, on the 6th instant, at the Connaught 
Rooms, London. 

Mr T. Walton, F.C.A. (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said: —We do not expect a sudden return of stability and con- 
fidence, and we have thought well, in fixing the dividends recom- 
mended to be paid, to give effect to our belief in the importance of 
again adding to reserves. Not only are our reserves augmented; our 
liquid position, helped by our adequate allocations for depreciation 
and obsolescence, is strong. 

World conditions in the past year have been far from helpful. 
Remembering Spain, Central Europe and China, the last a very 
important market to us, and the financial and economic conditions 
in the United States and South America, you will not look to me 
for prophecy. There are grave dangers, yet the future does not 
lack hopefulness; cessation of the Far Eastern war and reopening of 
the Chinese market, better understanding among the European 
nations, further improvement in the American position—these may 
entirely or in degree be hoped for, and we and all nations would 
benefit. 

Though our profits are lower compared with the previous year, 
we are nevertheless able to recommend dividends at the rates of 
the two preceding years, to increase reserves by £10,000, to write off 
£5,000 from machinery and plant, in addition to usual deprecia- 
tion, and to write down investments in subsidiary companies by 
£2,500. The reduction in profit is due to increased cost of raw 
materials, manufacturing commodities, wages, coal and transport, 
not the whole of which we have been able to recover in our selling 
prices. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT AT DISPOSAL OF AGRICULTURE 


During the year the glue trade was good on the whole, but 
towards the end of the year there was distinct falling off in home 
and export demand. Again I want to give wide publicity to the 
great help our research department can give to all consumers of 
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adhesives and to invite and urge them to make the fullest possible 
use of our knowledge and experience in helping to solve their many 
technical problems a 
Shareholders will be well aware of the attention which is being 
devoted by our Government to the development of the livestock 
industry, both as contributory to defence and as an aid to our 
farmers. We are anxious to place our fullest assistance, including 
that of our research department, at the disposal of agriculture on 
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questions relating to the feeding of animal protein to farm stock 
and of supplementing the ration of that stock by an adequate supply 
of the minerals required under modern conditions of intensive farm. 
ing. We produce a wide range of products for the purposes I haye 
indicated, and the importance to the agricultural industry of taking 
advantage of the most recent scientific research and of adopting 1 
most modern practice cannot be over-emphasised. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


(Continued from page 94) 


Pextiles 

Cotton (Manchester).—All — other 
matters in the market have been over- 
shadowed by the further advance in raw 
cotton prices, and rates for the Ameri- 
can staple in Liverpool are now nearly 
1d. a Ib. higher than at the end of May. 
Inquiry in yarn and piece-goods has 
broadened, but many producers have 
described the sales as disappointing. 
Weather reports from the American 
belt have been somewhat mixed, but 
further rains in several parts have 1n- 
creased anxiety as to damage to the 
crop. 

Demand in American yarns has fallen 
off somewhat, total sales being smaller 
than in the previous week. Nominal 
changes have taken place in the price 
agreements, the futures basis being 
altered from July to October. Although 
numerous miscellaneous sales have been 
arranged in piece-goods, there has not 
been any real expansion in the turn- 
over. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).—During the past 
fortnight there has been a slight “ lift” 
in the Bradford market. The tone is 
better, more business has been done, 
and prices for merino tops are mostly 
about 1d. above the lowest point. 

A cable has been received this week 
from the National Council of Wool 
Selling Brokers of Australia giving the 
disposals and stocks of wool for the 
1937-38 season as at June 30th last. The 
most important item is the quantity of 
wool carried over, which, at 235,701 
bales, is the largest amount for the 
past dozen years. The actual quantity 
disposed of is 2,718,460 bales, and is 
creditable considering the difficult con- 
ditions prevailing during the whole of 
the year. The new clip, which begins to 
be shorn this month in Australia, is 
estimated to be 200,000 bales less than 
the previous one, but the quantity 
carried over will just about make up 
the deficiency. This means that for the 
current season Australia’s clip will be 
about 3,000,000 bales. No decline is ex- 
pected in the clips from New Zealand 
or South Africa. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE general trend has been upward 
during the past week in practically all 
markets, in sympathy with the revival 
of buying on Wall Street; this, in turn, 
has been stimulated by the better prices 
for most commodities, but these ad- 
vances are still based mainly on specu- 
lative buying. The Economist's com- 
plete index of British wholesale prices 
rose from 119.3 on June 22nd (Septem- 
ber 18, 1931 100) to 120.8 on 
July 6th, a very definite advance after 


a year of falling prices. The improve- 
ment in rubber and metal prices was 
continued, and raw cotton showed a 
further rise; the grain market, however, 
has been somewhat irregular. Moody’s 
daily index of American staple commo- 
dities rose from 140.8 (December 31, 
1931 100) to 144.8 in the week 
ended last Wednesday. 


Metals 


Copper.—The standard cash price 
rose during the week by £3 2s. 6d., to 
close at £39 16s. 3d. per ton, due 
chiefly to the better Wall Street advices 
and to the revival of speculative buy- 
ing on a large scale in the United 
States. During the week American pro- 
ducers raised their domestic price from 
9 cents to 9.75 cents per lb. Whether 
this scale of buying can be maintained 
in view of the prevailing lack of new 
orders for copper manufactures remains 
to be seen. The market was also 
greatly impressed this week by a state- 
ment of Mr S. S. Taylor, chairman of 
the restriction committee, that the high 
cost copper producing countries could 
not re-enter the market at a price below 
£45 per ton. This statement is inter- 
preted in market circles as suggesting 
that the co-operating copper producers 
would have no objection to letting the 
copper price rise to £45 per ton. 


* 


Tin.—Tin rose by £9 5s. to £193 Ss. 
per ton. The rise was chiefly due to the 
reserve in offerings and some specula- 
tive activity. Consumers have bought 
at a moderate rate this week, but in the 
United States the poor state of activity 
of the tinplate industry (less than 40 
per cent. of capacity) is still keeping 
consumers out of the market. The June 
Statistics, published this week, were dis- 
appointing. According to Messrs A. 
Strauss and Company, Limited, the net 
increase in world stocks during June 
amounted to 1,264 tons. New supplies 
Showed the expected decline of 917 
tons to 7,048 tons, but world deliveries 
fell in June by 1,581 tons to 7,366 tons, 
the lowest level for several years, 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead and 
spelter moved more or less in sympathy 
with the two other metals. Lead rose 
by exactly £1 to close at £15 6s. 3d. 
per ton, while the closing quotation of 
spelter, at £14 7s. 6d., showed an ad- 
vance of 18s. 9d. on the week. The 
turnover of both metals on the London 
Metal Exchange was fairly high this 
week. Speculative buying has revived, 
and at one time there was also some 
evidence that individual producers 
bought on a moderate scale. Appar- 
ently they had sold too much in the 
preceding weeks. In the absence of an 
improvement in world trade, prices are 
bound to react, as current production is 


in both cases in excess of the current 
demand. 


Grains 


HIGHER estimates of the prospective 
American crop and better reports of 
the vield of grains in Italy led to a small 
reaction in prices during the week 
The European wheat harvest has 
begun in Southern countries, and 
favourable weather in May and June 
has apparently largely offset the earlier 
frosts and drought. Broomhall estimates 
the European harvest at 201 million 
quarters, a larger crop than any since 
1933. The maize market has been quiet, 
with somewhat larger supplies from the 
Argentine on offer. There has been a 
reaction in the price of imported feed- 
ing barley and some types are about ls. 
per 400 lbs. cheaper on the week. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Markets generally have 
been quiet, and prices, where changed, 
have tended to fall. Butter is 1s. to 2s 
per cwt. cheaper on the week, and the 
price of bacon, after an advance carly 
in the week, reverted to its former level. 
Eggs continue to rise in price, English 
ordinary, 15-154 lb., being quoted at 
16s. to 16s. 6d. per 120; Danish 154 lb. 
were sold at 11s. 6d. to 12s. per 120 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Cocoa prices 
have tended to fall, except for Accra, 
for which demand has been firm. Sugar 
and coffee prices are unchanged, and 
there was a steady demand at the 
tea auctions, prices being hardly altered 


* 


Vegetables.—A_ return to colder 
weather affected the demand for salads, 
and prices eased during the week. 
Tomatoes sold at 4s. to 5s. per 12 lb, 
and larger supplies of green peas 
brought some fall in price. Prices of old 
potatoes were still firmly held, but those 
of new potatoes were lower early in the 
week owing to heavy supplies. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The markets 
have been firm, but not much business 
was transacted during the week. Lin- 
seed prices have tended to rise, but 
crushers are well covered and are not 
inclined to buy on any large scale; 
prices for cotton seed were also on the 
upgrade. The market for linseed oil 
has been well held at £21 10s. per 
ton ex Hull. The demand for oil cakes 
has been steady. 


* 


Rubber.—The market was very 


strong early in the week, and although 
there has been some hesitation since, 
prices showed a gain of gd. to ved. per 
lb.; on Wednesday ribbed smoked sheet 
sold on spot at 73d. The advance 10 
Wall Street was the dominating factor 
in the market. 
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Home-produced and Imported Food Supplies 


We present below a series of diagrams illustrating the extent of Britain’s dependence on imported food supplies, on the one hand 
for human consumption, and on the other for the feeding of livestock. The figures used are the average of the years 1934, 1935 and 
1936 and have been taken from Appendix III to the Report of the Food (Defence Plans) Department for the year ended December 31, 
1937, It may be noted that in the case of wheat for human consumption the weight of the grain has been reduced to its flour equivalent. 
In a number of the diagrams certain of the categories are not fully described; the description “ poultry, etc.,” for instance, includes 

game and rabbits, “ sugar, etc.”’ includes molasses, and “ tea, etc.” includes coffee and cocoa. 


FOODSTUFFS FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION | 


DAIRY PRODUCE FRUIT ang VEGETABLES MEAT ana FISH 
1 6.073.000 tons 9,483,000 tons. 4,060,000 tons 









ANIMAL FEEDING 
STUFFS 


Not wholly home-produced 


11,644,000 
ons 





CEREALS 
4,418,000 tons 



















Areas of circles ¢ figures in 
italics indicate consump-— 
tion of various food groups 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
+ : Ways and 
i = Means 
Bills Advances Total! 
Float- Float- 
Date Bank ing iota. 
Ten- T Public of Debt 
der > Depts.. Eng- 
1937 land 
Mar. 31 674°6* 23-5 ... | 698-1 = 
June 30 638 2* 18:2 49:2 705°6 ... 
Dec. 31 889 -7* 39-4 55-7 984-9 ” 
1938 
Mar. 31 828 -7* i3-1 .. 861-8 “as” 
Apr. 9 512-0 304:9 30-6 5-0 852°5 335 5 
.. 16 522-0 306-8 28-6 1:5 858:9 335-4 
23 532-0 296-1 27-2 a 855°3 323°3 
» 30 545-0 288-6 36°5 ... | 870-2 325°1 
Mav 7 560°0 281°6 35-9 8-0 885-4 317°5 
» 14 $70-0 278-1 39-2 .. 887°3 317:°3 
21 570-0 276°0 41°8 887°8 317-8 
» 28 570-0 281-4 40°8 892-2 322-2 
une 4 575°0 308:°7 43:9 2:0 929-6 352-6 
11 580°0 310°7 41-6 932-3 352-3 
» 18 585°0 303-4 40-1 928:5 343-5 
» 25 583-08 305-7 44-7 933-4 350-4 
= ae 851-0* 42-4 41:5 934 9 a ad 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cal- 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


Amount | 


Per 
| Cent. 
: | | Average Allotted 
—— 4 Rate at 
ender Applied! % mini- 
Offered for Allotted num 
| Rate 
1937 Ss. d 
July 2 45-0 72-9 42:0 ll 0°45 41 
Dec. 31 50-0 80-5 50-0 10 11°59 47 
1938 
Mar. 25 50:0 84-6 50-0 | 911-31 55 
Apr. 1 50-0 77°0 | 50°0 10 3:24 Ti 
» 8: 50-0 | 85-2 50-0 10 2:65 56 
» iS | 4-0 85-6 45-0 10 2:82 41 
, 22] Be 88-5 45:0 10 2:95 4l 
» 29 «45:0 80-3 45-6 10 1:99 60 
May 6 45:0 87-8 40:0 10 0-69 29 
a, a 30-0 73°5 30:0 10 1-12 29 
» 20 35:0 74:3 35-0 10 I-1ll 35 
» oe 45-0 69-0 45:0 10 9-37 57 
June 3 50-0 83-1 50-0 12 1-04 51 
» » 50-0 86-0 50-0 12 9°19 58 
50-0 80°5 48:0 11 5°68 69 
» oo 45-0 66°7 45:0 10 9°18 57 
July 1 45-0 84:8 45-5 10 5-33 40 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On July Ist, applications at £99 17s. 4d. per 
cent. for bills to be paid for on any day except 
Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 40 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 5d. per cent. and above were allotted 
in full. £45-0 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on July 8th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 








CERTIFICATES 
; ‘Paschese 
Sales in Number | Price 
22 weeks to :-— 
June 5, 1937+ 14,841,469 11,131,102 
June 4, 1938 ...... 14,802,611 11,101,956 
Week S, 1937 646, 
une 5, coveee 209 | 484, 
May 28, 1938 ...... 543,667 | 445-250 
June 4, 1938 |. 666,537 | 499,903 


t After adjustments to May 


L 29th. N.B.—Net 
Exchequer receipts, week to June 4, 1938, Dr, £50,000. 
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Finance 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
JULY 6, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued 
Incircultn. 488,230,991 
In Bnkg. De- 


£ 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


Securities ...188,930,322 


partment 38,180,759 | Other Secrs. 45,018 
Silver Coin ... 9,500 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ... 200,000,000 
Gold Coin & a 
Bullion ......326,411,750 


526,411,750 





526,411,750 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
111,891,164 


Props’ capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 
| RR 3,423,575 | Other Secs.: — _— 
Discs., etc. oe 10,710,508 





. 20,402,158 


Public Deps.* 12,545,991 | Securities 
Other Deps. : 


115,663,218 





Bankers... 31,112,666 
a 35,989,107 | Notes . . 38,180,759 
151,652,325 | Gold & Silver 

eae 990,302 
182,174,891 | 182,174,891 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


| Compared with 











| Amt. 
Both Departments July 6, 
| 1938 Last Last 
| Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES | 
Note circulation ......... 488,231 3,048 — 6,194 
Deposits : Public _...... 12,546 + 2,009 2,709 
Bankers’........ | 115,663 9,813 + 27,122 
Otherxs.....c000 35,989 148 1,166 
Total outside liabilities 652,429 4,904 — 17,054 
Capital and rest ......... 17,977 +- 54 37 
COMBINED ASSETS —_———- — — 
Govt. debt and securities 311,837 — 7,642 + 20,114 
Discounts and advances 10,711 3,367 1,675 
Other securities ......... 20,447 620 4,876 
Silver coin in issue dept. 10 2- 3 
Gold coin and bullion.... _ 327,402 47 +- 108 
RESERVES a 
Res. of notes & coin in 
banking department... | 39,171 — 3,000 + 6,301 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 
(“ proportion”’) | 23°8°,' — 0°6% + 0:5% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes | ! 
(“reserve ratio”) | 50°2°%) 4+ 0-4 -1-3%(a) 


’ (a) Last week’s figure should read + 1-7°,. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
1937 1938 
or, oe wg 7 
July | June | June | June | July 
7 | 15 |° 22 | 29 | ‘6e 


Issue Dept.: 











Notes in circ. | 494°4 485-7) 483-3 485-21 
apaaes in bank- | _— 
ing dept.......| 32°0 40-7} 43-1) 41-2! 3g. 
Govt. debt and | | wien 
securities ... | 195-1 199-9) 200-0 200-0) 199-9 
Other secs... | 4:9, 0-0 0-0 0-0, 0-0 
scans | 326 ‘ 326°4) 326-4, 326-4, 326-4 

Deposits : 
Public ......... 15-3] 41-61 21-71 10:5) 12-5 
Bankers’........ | 88:5, 109-1) 105-5 125-5) 115-7 
Others ...... 37-1! 43-2) 35-3 36-1) 36-0 
Total vesseeseee | 140-9) 164-9) 162-5) 172-1) 164-2 
Bkg. Dept. Secs d | | 

ent .. 96-6 114-4 110-2) 119-5! 111-9 
Discounts, etc 9:0) 5:7) 5-5; 7-3) 10-7 
Other .......0 | 20°4 20-1) 20-61 21-1; 20-4 
Total ........00 | 126-1) 130-2) 136-3 147-9] 143-0 

| 

Banking dept. | | | 
PESEIVE......00068 | 32°9 41-5) 44-0 42-1) 39 
7 9% % | % | % | % 
Proportion” -3) 25-3 27-11 24-4) 23-8 
Reserve ratiot 51:5) 50-4) 50:7| 49-8 50-2 


tGold stocks in both departments to deposi 
and notes in circulation. * ‘At this date, Goussaaen 
de bt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£9,560 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,423,575, 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28th last, and of the 
Banque Mellié Iran, in the issue of June 25th, 
The latest return of the Bank of Roumania 
appeared in The Economist of April 23rd; Den. 
mark, Finland, Hungary and Portugal, of June 
18th; Bulgaria, Danzig, Egypt, Estonia, Java 
Lithuania, Poland and South Africa, of June 
25th; Argentina, Australia, Canada, Greece, 
India, Japan, Latvia, New Zealand, Norway. 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia, of July 2nd. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS. — (Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


June Apr. _ May —§ June 
30, 30, 31, 0) 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Cloke tn BOTS cc cccicccces 25:2 21:1 32:3 293 
OS OER aeee 21-1 20:6 21:0 41:1 
. Sf ee 364 #196 165 153 
Rills and acceptances : 
(a) Commercial bills | 136-1 132-°3 140 1 141-8 
(6) Treasury bills ... | 140°6 90-3 100°3 1064 
Time funds at interest 39-1 57:6 53:2, 547 
Sundry bills & invests. 302:6 293-3 282.8 2579 
Other assets ............ 2:7 1-1 2:2 Ll 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ......... 125-0: 125-0 125:0, 1259 
Reserves ..... 23:2, 23:2, 24:3: 24 


Long-term commitmts: 
(1) Annuity trust 


account deposits 152-8) 153-3; 153.2, 1536 
(2) Govt. deposits... 119°3) 106-1) 1033 10356 
Short term and sight | 
deposits : | 
(1) Central banks: | 
Own account 229-3) 170°8 183:9) 1829 
(2) Central banks: 
For acct. others 2:9 1-9 19 «618 
(3) Other deposits... 0-5; 2:4 2:3 28 
Sight deposits—gold... 8:3 98 98 98 
Miscellaneous items ... 34:7) 43:3, 36:4 362 
Profits (dist. July 1) 79), 7:9 79 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs July | June June July 
RESOURCES 8, : 30, 7, 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1937 | 1938 1938 = 1938 
and due from Treas. | 8,835 10,637 10,636 10,635 
Total reserves .......++ 9,123 11,045 11,052 11,019 
Total cash reserves ... 278 398 407 374 
Total bills discounted 13 gy 10 8 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 4 1 1 l 
Total billson hand .., 17 y 10 8 
Industrial advances .., 22 17 17, __ 16 
Total U.S, Govt. secs. | 2,526 2,564 2,564 2,504 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,565 2,590 2,591 2,589 
Total resources ........ . | 12,436, 14,263 14,272 14,304 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in actual - 
GHCMETEOR. occccsccess . | 4,252) 4,136, 4,124 4,175 
Aggregate of excess mr. 
bank res. over reqts. 880 2,710) 2,900 2,990 
Deposits — Member- | 2 
bank reserve account | 6,827) 7,848 8,041 8,074 
Govt. deposits ......... 101; 1,005, 864 770 
Total deposits ......... 7,212} 9,251! 9,271 9,207 
Cap. paid inandsurplus 306 309, 309 3” 
Total liabilities ......... 14,304 


12,436 14,263) 14,272 
Ratio of total res. to | 
deposit and F.R. note | | | 
liabs, combined ...... 79 6% '82°5%, 82:5", 82:5" 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND | 
TREASURY COMBINED | 
URCES 
Monetary gold stock... 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 


12,376 12,940 12,962 12,967 
1 


COERCY — cccescrecess | 2,552) 2,703 2,712 2,71 
LIABILITIES : 
Money in circulation... | 6,524! 6,437 6,428 6,514 
Treasury cash and de- 
posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,612! 3,282 3,163 3,073 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
_BANK.—Million $’s 


July | June June July 

8, j 9, 30, 7, » 

1937 | 1938 1938 1938. 

Total gold reserves ... |3368:8 4560°8 4565 9 4490 - 

Total bills discounted 5:7, 2:1 36 27 

Bills bt; in open mkt. | 1-4 02 O02 08 

Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 725-0) 745:8 745 8 780)! 

Total bills and securts. | 738-0) 752-5 754 0 7873 
Deposits — Member- is 

bank reserve account (2956-8 3580-2 3822 :7 3783 4 


Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- | ‘ 
bilities combined ... |83-9% 84-79% 87 3". 865° 

FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 


_ MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 





~| June May June June 

ASSETS | 1937 1938 1938 1938 

| 9,757, 8,345 8,361 8,270 

: 12,657 12,252 12,505 12,302 
eserve with Federal 

saseee | 55335) 6,230, 6,405 6,448 

Due from domestic bks. | 1,734, 2,328 2,446, 2,4 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits : demand (ad- 0% 

justed).........000000+ | 15,289, 14,697, 15,065 14,9 

TEE ssinrsenseeneseite 5,233, 5,212) 5,227) 524° 

U.S. Government ... 549 538. 306) i 

ater-bank ........... . | 5,519, 6,010) 6,236) 61 


‘(Continued on page 102) 
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July 9, 1938 THE 
CLEARING BANKS 
LONDON 
({£ thousands) 
Month of June Week ended Aggregate from 
Wednesday January | to 
si 
' ‘i , ‘Change, July 7, | July 6,) July 7 July 6 
3 x ; j u : july ©, 
1937 | 1938 + 1937 1938 1937 193% 
| | | le 
Number ol } 
agg 2} 36] me] 6 | 6 | ose | as 
lows 3,251,533 2,738,543 —J12-4' 871,964 851.870 19,913,740 17.515.750 
Metropelian... | 180,485 163,422 5°8, 57,427, 54,125 1,152,689 1,104,522 
Country 317,374 287,214 5:9, 98,262 93,444 1,996,798 1.949.140 
Pet 3,749, 392'3,189,179 —11°6 1,027,653 999. 439 23,063,227 20,569,412 
t Based on average working day. 
PROVINCIAL 
({£ thousands) 
Month of June Week ended Aggregate 


Saturday 


January 1 to 


3, ‘July 2, | July 3, | July 2, 


| Change July 

|=) t 1937, 1938 | 1937, «1938 
Ne of working | | 
days :— 266; 2 | % 6 | 6 154 155 
BIRMINGHAM | 10,853. 9,866 — 5°5 4,000 | 3,247 71,911) 63,735 
BRADFORD ... | 4,280, 3,169 —23-0 1,442) 1,246 28,613) 21,431 
BRISTOL ...... | 5,896 5,174 |— 88 1,514) 1,466 34,229 33,386 
HULL ........0068 | 3,970) 3,202 —11-7 1,087 965 24,446 22,455 
RE attensiig 4,191) 3,538 —J2:2 1.259 1,251 27,978 26,444 
LEICESTER .,. | 3,282) 2,753 —13-1 967 891 20,355, 18,668 
LIVERPOOL ... | 27,683 22,434 ~—J5-7 8,054 | 6,228 191,428 140,347 
MANCHESTER — 48,340, 35,423. - 23-8 15,160 11,897 298,268 250,951 
NEWCASTLE 6,165 5,945 + O-3 1,962 1,811 38,651 41,061 
NOTTINGHAM ; 2,175 1,916 — 8:4 617 589 14,102; 13,427 
SHEFFIELD ... | 4,622, 4,271 — 3:9 1,888 1,801 29,687 30,091 
Fetal: 11 Towns 121,257, 97,691 —J6-2 38,040 31,392 779,668' 661,996 
DUBLIN ......... 7,603 8,822 $159,908 $171,483 

! - bceceeneneES 
Tt Based on average working day. + 27 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
‘i canine ) —- : . — —-—_— as 
June 30, July 1, | July 2, July4, July5, ' duly 6, | July 7, 
|; 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
Bank rate (changed | | & | % % % | % | % o 
from 212% June 30, | 
SOU eicideabiiaeienai | 2 | 2 2 2 . i & 5.2 
Market rates of discount =f | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts 16 | 1739-6 1732-916 1732-916) 173—916) 1732-916 
+ months’ ae Gavanais oie | 16 | 17% —¢ i ‘34 athe (49-916 1? x =f le é 
4 months’ GO.  ccccce | $16 | 6 j 16 Yr¢ 316 Qi¢ ¢ 
6 months’ do. ...... 916-58 | bg | (5g 6-58 | M6—5e | %6-53 | %¢—5e 
Discount Treasury Bills 
, ee 1739-916 1749 17 a9 7 i7x 32 
PND sisisscs se 739-916 | 732-916 | 732-%6 1732-916 | 1732-96) 1732—%16, 1742-26 
-0ans— Day-to-day .. lo] lo-] lo-1 lo=] lo=] ee | lo~1 
ees 1o~1 od | lod | Yok = Ugg) Qed | Med 
D eposit allwnes, : Bk. lo lo | lo lo lo \ 42 i 12 
Jiscount houses at call | 1g » | lo lo eo 
ME UOOG  siccvcenescend: | & &4 b4 | b 34 | 34 34 
Comparison with previous weeks 
i an lata , 7 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
| Short 2. Sita 
| Loans ; l 
| 3 Months | 4 Months |6 Months; 3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months 
ia | 
| = } 7 * Se 
1938 | %&% | % % % | % | _ a oe 
June 9... |Ig-T | 1945-5 916-53 bg 2-219 | 2lge2lp | 2lo=3 
> 16... | lg] / 5g 5g 2-212 | 2lg-2lp | 21e-3 
» 23... [Mod | %g-1939 | %e-By | Me-5p | 2-212 | 2lq-212 | 212-3 
= | lo~] 16 6 416 2-219 214-212 212-3 
Iu 7... |g 916 6 914-58 2-212 | 2lg-2ig | 21g-3 
| rx 
NEW YORK 
N The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
ew York: 
July 7, Jmes 8, June 15, June 22, June 29, July 6 
1937 1938 1938 "1938 ' 1938” 
1938 “i 
Gall money ......... i i i’ I i* ° 
ime money (90 days? mixed 
CD sinentincninnsndactneses lly 1), lly 114 114 114 
‘t acceptances uv ——— Selling Rates ———————— 
tembers—ehg ibe, 90 90 d lo lp lo 2 2 2 
mem.—eligi ie, 90 1 1 1 4 
Commercial > 2 2 2 r ir r 


accept., 90 ~ 1 1 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——— 
— 


Par of ' ‘ | 
London on Exch. July Ss July 2, | July 4, July 5, 
per £ 1938 | 4938 1938 1938 
New York,$... | $4°8623 4:05).- 4:05)- 4-055 4-045- 
0544 0575 0575 953¢ 
Montreal, $... 4°8623'5-O0lg- 5-O0lg— 4:905—— 4-98] — 
Tad 008g 00 5-00! 99! 
Paris, Fr....... | 124-21 17713;¢— (177:3;g— 17 3;9— '1TTe— 
178 178 178 178 
Brussels, Bel... | 35:00a 29-23-26 29-22-25 29 20-25 29: 20- 
23 
Milan, L.. 92:46 94).-9 ? ' 
2 45-9414 941 p-0414, 9415-043, 94-9414 
Zurich, Fr. 25°22) “ 


Athens, Dr... | 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s business) 


2 21° 59-62'21 -59-62 21 -60-62 21 61- 
63 


July 6 July 7, 
1938 1938 
4°937—— |4:°935¢- 
9454) 941g 
4-971. |4°97-98 
981; 
177Li;¢— |177 he- 


29 16-22'29 13-19 


937-94); 


9324-94 


21-60-63 21 59-63 


375 5540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 


Amst’'d’m, Fl, | 12:107 8:95-  8:-95— 8-95-06 |8-951>—  8-95lo—- 8-9514~— 
. ' 951. 95 96 96 9614 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20:43 = 12-29-3] 12-29-31'12 29-31 12:20- !12-28- |(12-27- 
Registered 3115 30 30 
Marks (c) 51-56 | 51-56 | 51-56 | 51-56 51-56 |51)2-56 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d.  17255—  1725ac— NPS aoe NTT go Dg idy9 (17 ig—i! 6 
Hong Kong, - tose 14%g-15]g 147-151 g 147g-15ig 1479-1515 147g-15lg 1479-155 
Shanghai, §.. 814-914l 814-914) 81G-O1g] 814-914] 81.91 4(J) Blo—-914(/) 
Rio. ae $5-899d. 213; 6% pm | 213 6% | 213: 0% | 213i: 6%: | 213516 % mn 213, 6%m 
f 18-00- 18 O8- 18-04 18°95- 18:96- 18-97- 
B. Aires, $ 11:45{ 19-O4e 19:03g 19-02g 19:00 19-03¢ 19 02g 
Vv L, 16:12h 16:12h  16-12hk , 16°12h 16:12h 16:12h 
alparaiso, $.. | 40 124(e)/ | 124(e | 124(ed | 124(e)f 124 (e)] 124 fe) 1 
M’video, $ ... T51d. 1933-2034 1934-2024 1934-2034 1924-2034 1934-2034 1954-2054 
Lima, Sol. 17°38 (2015- 201 >= 201>- 201.— 201 >— 201 2— 
2) i 21 ii 2) ] e ] 51 1 211 i 
Mexico, Pes... 9:76 Ung’'t'd Unq’t’'d U nq’t’d Unga U ng’t d Ung't'd 
Manila, Pes... 124° 66d. 24-2414 | 24-2414 | 24-2414 24-2414 24-2414,2379-24%8 
Moscow, Robs. ; 26 26) ¢— 26 2634-26: 2735— '26- 2634— 26° 2654— 26° 1614- 
2654 27 g 2734 2755 27) 2 


Usance: T.T., Rio cst Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). *Sellers. tPenceper unit 


of local currency. 


(a) Prior | to 


“export ” rate. 


importers. 


of Anglo-Italian debts. 


t Par 8 233129 
devaluation on April 2 1935. 
(g) Official rate is $15 sellers. 


) Per cent. 


since dollar aa on February 1, 1934. 
discount, 
’ (h) Average remittance rate for 


(e) Latest 


(1) Rate tor payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 


(1) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(b) Other Exchanges 


Par of Tot ~ 
London on Exch. on Ay oo > 
per £ | | 
{ 
Helsingfors, M. ......++ 193-23 226) 2-227 226 ee es 
ni vi 
Madrid, Pt....... serectece | 20°O2lg al mn "7 77; 
Lisbon, Esc. .....s00008 110 110-1104 110-1108g 110-1108, 
Budapest, Pen. ......+.. 27-82 2479-2542 2434-2514 2454 2514 
i ee $1641 2§ 1422-143 1421g-142¢, 142)4-1425 
ES ae 25-00 2619-2659 26-262 | 26-2638 
Warsaw, Z1l....... ame | ae | 26! @-2652 26-261; 26-2674 
eee nannies 25:2212 | 2434-2534 2434-25%4 2434-2534 
Bucharest, Lei ......... 813°8 “060-685 660-685 660-685 
: 618* 618* 618* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 623k 623k 623k 
Belgrade, Din. ....... « | 276°32 212-222 2)2-222 212-222 
OE EAE dniscssecnesecs 48 -66 29-30 29-30 2834-29! 
SE EE ecccuncddsnnnens 673°66 390-420 390-420 390-426 
:; aS oe 18-159 1734-1834 1734-1824 1734-1834 
SCE  ekscnnucceaands 18-159 19-85-95 19 85-95 19 85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......... 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr. ...... | 18-159 22-35-45 22 35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... 971p 973,—5g 973 g—5¢ 975g—58 
PA, TOM ccccccecccccese | $O6°S08. 13.» ¢—14lig 1315) 6-14) 5¢ 13 16-14 € 
Singapore, $ ...ccccccce. t 28d. 2734-28 277-28 2779-24) 
a re ns 12°11 8 -921.-95 & 93-96 & 93-96 
Bangkok, Baht ......... t21-82d. 22- 2214 22-22 214g-22%¢ 


Usance: T. 
currency. 


(k) 


London on 


New York f 
cent. 


ris, irancs 
Pari { 3 


cent. 


Amsterdam, { 


Brussels, { 
cent.4 | 2 


| 
Geneva, 
cent.4 | 


T., except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. 


(1) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 














t Pence per unit of local 
§ Par, 197-105,¢ since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England :—()) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 
Cader Anglo-Turkish Agreement. 


| July 1, July 2, July 4, | July 5, | July 6, |; July 7 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 

| Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
p) (p) (p) -(p) (p) (p) 

1 Month 14-8; 6 Ig—3 6 14-336 aie 1g—5i¢ 30- 

2 ” "16-58 hens 716-58 58-16 “e— ie Og) 6 

3 ” 5g—1> 5g=1 96747 "167+2 = 167 

(d) (d) d) d) (d) (d) 

1 Month | 4;6-5;35 = 3;6-516 | 416-24 51 6—S1¢ 616 1g—Jg 

2 ws Mi 6—llig —5g 1o—5g —5g —g | %¢@—lhie 
2 Lig-llg | Lyg-13yg Vg-1lg | De-21g | Die ]5ig Ng-13g 

(p) (p) p p) (p) 

1 Month | 7g—5 an38 7e-5g | ig-5g eg ‘g—3g 
” 114-4 Lg—3g Ag—3q | 13g-7g | Sg-7g | 15e-/8 
17g—13g | 17g-13g | 2-lig | 2-1 17g-13g | 1?g—15g 

(d) (d) (d) {; (d) (p) (p) 

1 Month 11-15 | 11-15 10-14 12-14 11-14 8-11 
” 26-30 23-27 20-24 20-24 | 22-25 17-21 

3 ” | 36-40 35-39 33-37 33-40 32-36 29-33 

| (p) (p) (p) (p) (p). (p) 

1 Month! 21¢-114 | 21g—11q | 2¥q—Dg | 21g—11q | 2le-dlg | 2ig-D1Q* 

2 » | 43 | 43 43 4-3 43 | 43* 
5lo—4lo | Slo-dlo | 510-4) 5-4 5-4* 


3» | Stz-42 | 


* Zurich. (p) Premium. 


(d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW 














THE ECONOM 


YORK 











IST 


Imports 


Week ended July 7, 1938 


July 9, 1938 


| IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Exports 











TI 





I 
ly 6 
Par of 30, July 1, | July 2, July 4, Jul 
New York on| Exch, | J4ng30, Jugs | 73g” | 1938" | 1938" | 1938 
per cent. c 
London:—* | OldPar| | Sisol 4 95540 a 4-945; | 4-932530 | British $ 
60 days...) 4°8666 | 4-95l1 4-945l5 953, | 4:94355 | 4-941, Hongkon _ 
Cables ... } New Par) 4-95iljg 4°9553 | 4 ase | 4-945, 4:94 Paomde.. ——— 
Demand...) | 8°2397 | 4-95%16 4°95! oo 8 | | 2-783:5 | 2:78 Belgium 
Paris, anaes 6°63 2-785 2 7853 > -— 116-94 . 16 03 France .. 
Brussels, Bel. | 23°54 (16-9512 16°95 16°90 22:90 | 22:86 Switzerla 
Switz’I’d. Fr. | 32°67 (22-93 22°95 = |22 9512 | | 5-2615 52614 
Italy, Lira...... 8-91 | 55-2614 5°2614 | 5-261 | Ind \40-26 40-22 Tote 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40-33 |40-2812 40:29 (40-29 | lado. * es 
Vienna, - a =o i | ae "ie ioe 4 ‘ : 
Aadri Roose | on™ ose eee. A abs iL. 5.1 a 
Amst'd'mGid: | 68-06 (55-36 (55-3612 /55-37!2 22's | 306 «| fe 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. (22-13 (22-13 22-13 meee SS —< 
Oslo, Kr. = 145-374 24-91 (24-91 24-91 = as -an — 
hie De 1-291 7 or 5 olte 5 91 | 0-91 09034 French ( 
Athens, Dr. ... *2912, O- Pew } 2 250 i 1 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 (99-030 99 060 99: 120 = a Switzerla 
Yo’hama, Yen 84°40 28:91 28-92 28-92 118-75 | 18°50 
Shanghai, $ ... | . 18°68 18°56 18°62 130-69 30-65 Tot: 
B.Aires,Peso | ... 30°75 = 30°75 '30°75 oc? ak? 
Rio, Ms. ¢... | 11:96 | 5:90 5°90 | 5:90 |_| - 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. + Official. Z 0) T N 
WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 
(£000's) 
LIABILITIES { ASSETS 
June 30, June 30,) J uae 20, J — 20 sha 
19371938 | a ome 
Paid-up capital ...... 9,320 Py DOD. esuebsinbebiiin 40,2 > eaaue 
Reserve  ..........-. d 9,320 9,320 Balances with other 11,519 11,480 Current, 
Current, deposit and banks Hvesesaaremans ‘ » other 
other accounts ...... 364,872 360,206 a at call an 26.457 25,684 Notes i 
c d - MOUICE —.... see eveveeee 6, Isle « 
es oe 22,637 17,729 Bills discounted ..... ; saree ae aes 
Note issue in Isle of TE. .ccssscsnnntes aed 112284 Raderse 
TD: cciniiashennkeesie 12 11 | Investments ...........+ 112, 56 . 
Share in allied banks... “an ven - _— 
ACCEptances ........+00 2, , re aeilialaiidiainees s . — 
| Bank premises ......... 5,268 5,133 frem ms in transit... im oss mesh omnes 
a 406,161 396,536 | = Total sss.sessssee 406,161 396,586 Acceptances “ 2,948 2.554 2 aa 
| Endorsements 5,074 4,784 
ID siecniaisint 105,658 112,538 | Total .....ssseees 105,658 112,538 
"= rr y CITY 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED THE CHASE Se o— OF THE 
(£000's) 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, | 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
Capital paid up ...... 9,479 9,479 | Coin, etc. ............... 31,517 33,418 | / 
Reserve fund ......... 8,000 8,500 Balances with other | 
SS eee 312,493 323,817 SEE. ehhckusitnavces 10,513 10,087 | 
Due to subsidiaries ... 268 245 Money at call, etc. ... 20,704 22,072 
ACCEPtances .........008 8,633 8,413 Investments............ 444 83,871 
Investments in sub- 
CL eksceecegike 2,514 2,514 
Bills discounted ...... 35,491 38,801 | 
Advances ........ 133,699 143,951 | 
Premises ...... 7,358 7,327 | 
Acceptances ..........0. 8,633 8,413 | 
WN ictitccmmt 338,873 350,454 FUE cacnisbecooesas 338,873 350,454 


ES 


OVERSEAS BAN 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 7 NETHERLAN 
aia July June rane rae > Million f 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 July 
ND ss dieainiiditini ca ninbh 48,859 55,808 55,808 55,808 1347 
Advances on gold coin , 1,099)... ite aie | Gold 1245 -« 
Bills : Commercial 11,395 7,647 7,325 5,966 ne ccccossntie eevcees . $ 
Bought abroad 970) 760, 760, 760 | Silver... -se-sseeansore Ae 
Advances on securities | 4,465 3,558! 3,454 3,614 Foun ‘bile teense fe 
Thirty-day advances | 1,378 337 304 552 i sessenes . - 
Loans to State without | oans and advances 
interest: (a) general 3,200, 3,200 3,200 3,200 | in current account | 170°5 
(b) provisions: Retin 23,926 40,134 40,134 40,134 | Nore ae : ons 
Negotiable bonds irculation j 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,641. 5,575 5,575. 5,574 | Deposits: (@) Govt. | 81-9 
Other assets ............ 4,435, 4,115 3,980 5,085 _____(6) Other _| 543-8 
oe 1078 99,191 102087 | 
Notes in circulation ... 88,687 101078 99, 102) i 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,088 3,026 3,233 3,245 REICHSBawn 
Private 11,921 14,222 15,203 12,64 orn: : 
Other liabilities... 2,673 2,809 2/914 2,718 Million Reichsmarks 
Gold reserve to sight enti - 
— liabilities ............ 47°5% 47-11% 47-4% 47-2% tdi same | Tene 
a ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
AI OF SL lait | 68°9 70°8 70-8 70:8 
NATION BANK . JUGOSLAVIA Of which depstd. abroad) 19:4. 20-3 20:3 20-3 
Million dinar Res.in foreigncurrencs. 5°8 5:4 5:9 5-7 
eniaaliiiiceaiianadanasis ‘ 4 Bills of exchange and | 
| June | May | June | June CS ere 5322-7 5849-9 5204-7 61748 
|} 22, | 22, is, | 22 Silver and other coin... | 162:2 172°6 254-2 160-7 
ii ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 Advances sesoitninensese | ars as a’ at3 
sh reserve : | SVCSEROMED ccccccccaces . . 
Gold at home and | Other assets |........... 716-2 1200-7 1239-8 1161-3 
ont sai — ara ae? eas nee 2 LIABILITIES ene-al st4-4 eae-e nih a 
er foreign exchange | 66) } 42 95 BOOEVES — eccccccccececs ' : , . 
Discounts andadvances 1,613 1,554) 1,529, 1,522 Notes in circulation ... 4991-6 6268-7 5724: 3 6440-0 
Goumnenens advances | 2,250) 2,241| 2,241) 2,241 — daily maturing e00-sisea0-elsea0-5| 119-8 
IABILITIES | | obligations ............ | : 2 
Notes in circulation ... | 5,301) 5,833) 5,916) 5,838 | Other liabilities | 219-5 246-3 260-7 267-6 
Sight liabilities ......... |_ 2,353) 2,667) 2,543 2,608 


Cover of note circulatn. | 1-58 


WAL! -22% a 33% 1-19% 


- 4 ae 1. ee 


ern 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 





| June | May | June | June 

| 30, | 31, | 23, | 30, 

ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
ie 2624-4 2836°7,2805°7 2805 6 
Of which held abroad | 534-5 977-3, 990°9 990°8 
Foreign exchange ...... | 66-1) 384-3) 379°0 377 : 

Discounts, etc. .... 11-0} 42:9) 13-0) 24 
Advances ..... 30:7) 21-4) 21-0} 22:0 
TROUTTEED  cccccscsscescce 14-8! 95-1) 95:1) 95°1 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1408-6 1529-1 1475°9 1541 ; 

OE '1319-7|1845 2/1830: 31778 


N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
included in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 
538,583,653 frs. 
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Investment 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


INCL CAptia 


{ — @ | - 9 
i - 80 22 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


| Gross Receipts, week ended 
July 1 


4 


Aggregate Gross Receipts 


26 weeks 


501 BLE. 


RESULT ° 


eeeee 


and Bank 


onal Discount ‘A 
oO, 


Do, B te 
1 ot Australia ... 
tminster Bank ... 
Do £1 shares 
-A & RUBBER 
rioyle Plotns. 
Nugeer Tea 
© Rubber ore 
t Mertajam Rbr. 
tral Perak Rbr. ... 


8o1 Get; hR “th 
“MINING” 
lin Invest, 





10 pa*' 
14 pa* 
6s. ps* 
14 pa* 
elépa* 
10* pa. 
18* pa. 
15p.a.* 
10'> pa * 
514 pa * 
3* 
18p.a.* 
12) opa* 
5¢ 9 
25T 35 
eas 9 
6 
on. aa 
15t 17). 
ene 2°08 
4t 8 
2) ot 5 
wT ss 
Bes 15 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


J uly 


Aug. 
Aug. 


July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


July 
July 


July 


July 
Sept. 


— ee 


2 10 pa* 
2 14 pa* 
1S 6s. ps* 
23 14 pa* 
15 16p.a.* 
23 18 pa.* 
23 10 pa.* 
20 15pa.* 
. 1:0)> pa* 
514 pa* 
27 3* 
2 18 pa.* 
2 12! .pa* 
14 
18 30 
10: 12 
l 1219 
20 +10 
18, 122 
20 3 
21 #10 
8 
20 5* 
15 20 


erase V £48149 
Aeroplane Castings ... 
Aldershot Traction . 
Alexander Shipping 
Bennis Combustion... 
Bradbury Greatorex 
Bristol Tramways ... 
British Lead Mills 
Brit. Oil Shipping 
British Plaster Board 
Crossley Bros. (Def.) 
Distillers Co. .....000 
East Airican Power... 
Eastwoods Flettons... 

Do. Pret. Ord. 

Eclipse Shipping * 
Eng. & N. Yk. Trust | 
Furness Withy & Co. 
Grange Trust ......... | 
Handley Page ......... 
Int. Bit. Emulsions... 
International Tea ... 
Kelly and Kelly ...... 
Lancashire Shipping 
Larkins (S. C.) & Sons | 
Lawrie (Alex.) & Co. 
Light Production ... | 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC 
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RECEIPTS 


INDIAN 
| | - Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
2 s tor Week Receipts 
Name $ 3 _ 
3 ~ 1938 - or - 1938 or — 

1938 Rs. Rs. Rs. Res. 
Bengal & N.Western | 11 June 20 $10,49,364 30,739 95,10,315  4,04.576 
Bengal-Nagpur vosese | LD 20° $25,75,000 30,617 2,19,71,564 2,53,944 
Bombay, Bar. & Cl. | 1) 30, $30.81 ,000 39,000 3,22,48,000, - 8,98,000 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 10 10; $21,64,000'  1,65,659 1,57,73,28%! |- 5,95,140 
S. Indian ........... | of 10) $16,50,153 — 1,49,962 1,12.46,253 03,204 

+ 11 days. 10 davs 
CANADIAN 

Po 1938 $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Nationai* 25 ‘June 3 4,394,277 -— 661,906 82,759.55e - 12236755 
Canadian Pacific*.. 25 30, 3,411,000 — 222,000 61,288,000 5,502,000 

* 4 days. 
SOLTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1938 

Angle-Arg. Trams. 26 July 1 $638,508 54,230 17,175,989 562,164 
Antofagasta ........... 26 3 £12,650 — 510 426, 100 14,290 
Argentine N.E. ...... 52 a4 ee, See eee, foe 
; sie , J $1,073,000 — 198,000 74,557,000 9,131,309 
B.A. and Pacific...... | 52 2" *£66,563 — 12.283 4,625,131 — 465,350 
B.A. Central ......... | 51 18 $110,200 52,800 5,791,000 — 1,384,000 
, . 59 , J 1,894,000 40,000 125,050,000 — 2,825,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 52 * \*£117,494 2.48] 7.757.441 24.835 
fen 5 > 643,000 — 89,000 36,330,000) — 5,241,000 
A Werte | 58 24 f5o-8ue "5,521 2,362,779 — 270,145 
Central Argentine. 52 > J 1,694,690 — 458,000 389, 300 618,300 
nee - 1 * £105,124 28,412 24,150 38,356 
. a ee 5x J 158,648 7,553 8,131,720 226,119 
Centra! Uruguayan 1 25) ef 18.4K8 296 942,608 26,673 
— . > J M1965000 - 202,000 42,448,000 — 3,607,000 
Leopoldina eens 26 < \ 22.516 90] 183,796 103,60) 
Mexican Railway§... 25 30 $368,900 - 21,700 7,838,400 - 230,600 
INGCERBE 2000..002.0000008 51 = at 42,146 4.280 80,833 6,012 
United of Havana... 52 2 £13,004 5,059 1,266,258 136,27) 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. 


pesos. t Fortnight. 
currency. 


Week ending July 2, 1938, before pooling 


a Converted at 
e Converted at ** controiled tree rate.” 


official rat 


L.P.T.B. receipts 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 ......... 
L.P.1.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ...... 

1 ere. ....: : 637 . li 
ts, year to June, 1437, atter pooling 


20rt Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1937.. 


+ Receipts in Argentine 
e. dReceipts in 
§ 9 days. 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


Receipts 


4 
585,200 


eit 20,388,200 
esau 28,7 32,000 
ae 30,247,378 


41,377,929 


Uruguayan 


Compared 
with prev. 
Year 


4 
1,00 
657.100 
255,000 


522,655 
771,590 


LY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 


Aggregate 
Receipts 


Receipts tor 


: Month 
: Ending 
1938 or 
May 31 Gross $13,909,678 — 2,961,148 
Net Dr. $478,614 
May 31 Gross $3,180,940 111,079 
Net $1,680, 348 165,233 
May 31 Gross $10,503,000 271,000 
Net 422,000 — 1,152,060 
May 31 Gross $528,092 1,314 
Net $236,811 19,349 


1938 


69,057,315 


2,144,863 Dr.4, 902400 


15,245,637 
&.028,003 


51,143.00 
2,170,000 
2,584,877 
1,213,079 


9,847 O98 
11,142,161 


180.608 
141,659 


4,228,000 
4,895,000 
125,537 
136,004 





MENTS 


vious year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 


Prev 
| Year. 


7 6 
‘i 8 July 12 8 
= 12\o(k) oe 
5¢ 10 ph 10 
3* ioe July 30 3¢ 
4* as a _ 
10* A July 15 10* 
5* 3 July 27 Nil* 
30¢ =: 50 50 
: 2 Nil 
15 22 2212 
at 7 na 7 
ait 16625 July 22 200 
ot 14 July 22 15 
a 5 ad Nil 
Llot} ... July 30) 110% 
5 Aug. 19 3 
ca 3 July 20 3 
$20¢ (165-2 50 
= 5 | 5 
5t 10 | aoe 16 
2lot 9 \Iuly 15) ... 
2* wee =jJuly 5) aie 
334% ... !Aug. 15) 24 
+t e. 10} “12 


I | 14 Aug. 
15 Si we 


Q 


Company 


Manchstr. Com. Bldg. 
Meclntyre Hogg Marsh 
McKenzie (hes. 


Merc. Inv. & Gen. Tst. 


Milners’ Sate 

Nairn (Michael), etc. 
Nth. Borneo Trading 
Openshaw Brewery 
Outram (George 
Owen (Thomas) ...... 
Philips Lamp 
Scottish Reversionary 
Steaua Romano (Bth.) 


Stoddard (A. F.) &Co. 


Stuttatord & Co. : 
Thomas (Richard) ... 
Traction, &c., Invest. 
‘Truswells Brewery ... 
Vacuum Brake ...... 
Victors Stores ......... 


(k) 2lo per cent. paid free of income tax. 


$ Free of income 
capital. 


*Int 
at 


thina! 


Se 
3* 
4* 


Tr 
eS tows uur un 
os = ox 2 © * 


to 
7 


tax. 


3\.* 


+. Pay- Prev 
Total able Year 
5* 
Aug. 13 315% 
; 5" 
; Aug. 2 3io* 
7 —_ 5 
July 18 5* 
7 July 26 5 
= 5* 
Aug. 11] 5* 
10 aie 
ll 18 
Aug. 15 3* 
..- July 25 a 
5 ‘ 10 
. July 16}f6)4!o* 
5 de 15 
July 30 4* 
eee ee 2 g* 
10 Ti2 
{ 5* 


(a) Paid on a larger 


(b) Free of South African income tex. 
(t) On capital of £124,465. 
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| IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 


NEW YORK 


Ee A 


| Par of lv 1 ly 2, | July 4, July 5, | July 6, 
mon Tek en Jura | i638” | T1938” | 1938” | 1938" | 1938 
per ; 


| 
} 


on :—* Old Par | | i - 
oo. 4°8666 | 4-95lx 4-94515)! 4-95559 4°94": 4-931 
Cables... } New Par) 4:°951lig 4°95%3 | 49554 | 494550 | 4:9413 
Demand... 8°2397 | 4:95%.6 4°95 4°9552 | | 4°945, 4:94 
i oe 6°63 | 2-785, 2-785g | 2°78lly6) | 2°783;¢ 7 
Brussels, Bel. | 23°54 (16°95l. 16-95 16:96 | 16-94 16°93 
Switz'I’'d. Fr. | 32°67 (22-93 22:95 22:95i2 (22 90 22 86 
Italy, Lira...... 8-91 | 5:2614 5-261g | 5-2614 | 5°2614 | 52614 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40°33 |40°2812 40:29 (40-29 | Inde- 40°26 | 40:22 
Vienna, Sch... | 23°82 |... ome bi pendence... | sss 
Maded, .... | 32°67 | _ ... | - | «- Day | os. | oo 
Amst’d’mGidr 68-06 (55°36 (55-3612 55°37l2 155-2219 55°14 
Cop’h’gn,Kr. {22-13 22-13 22°13 \22°08 | 22 06 
Oslo, Kr. ... > 145°374 24-91 (24-91 24-91 (24-85 | 24-83 
St’h’lm, Kr. 1 25°56 25-56 25 56 \25-51 25-48 
Athens, Dr. ... 1-291. 0-91 0-91‘, | 091 | 0-91 0-905, 
M’treal, Can. $ 169-31 (99-030 99-060 99-120 199-250 | 99-250 
Yo’hama,Yen 84°40 28-91 28-92 28 92 \28 88 28°83 
Shanghai, $... | ove 18-68 18-56 18-62 18 75 =| 18-50 
B.Aires,Peso |... 30°75 30°75 30°75 130-69 | 30°65 
Rio, Ms. ¢... 11°96 5:90 5:90 5:90 | = |590 | 5:90_ 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t+ Official. 


Week ended July 7, 1938 


| 


v 











Imports Exports 
_- ——— ' a ee _ ie 
“veal a sai l 
From Bullion | Coin | To Bullion | Coin 
ot Pekaic : : | . ; 
GoLpD a £ GoLD £L £ 
British West Africa... 198,872! sam Canada ........500 23,003! 
British South Atrica | 914,295, 662,903 | Sweden onéenteonsen 770,260 ; 
Hongkong ........+.++ 65,522 ee Netherlands ...... 70,848 259,184 
aie noo | SRRDFD | FRACS cn cscccccese ose 70,997 
Belgium .....cccccesces 1,823,514 ae | SHYT .....ccccccceee 7 8.459 
France ........ ee 5,740 | Switzerland......... 326,743, 
| Switzerland ,.......+++ 15,900; 21,745 United States...... 53,229| 
eo } ——— 
Total® ...ccccscess 4,699,840 1,103,056 ROE sisiieres 11,247,140) 345,916 
| SILVER | SILVER | ; 
| British South Africa | 5,586, ... Aden and Dep. ... x | 23,089 
| British Guiana ...... 6, aii | Denmark............ 2,616) 
SID. ccconcusnninane 9,722 sei Germany.........+4+ 17,747 
PROD sn swanansndconsene oe OD FD in cksscsanecce 14,606 
‘rench Guiana ...... | Gas SERED cxabinitiniewss we | 140 
del iogeans ns 48 | Arabia-Muscat ... we 4,409 
| | United States...... 16,670 860,000 
ee —————_ 
| DERI sovetscsines | 15,327, 1,549 | Total® ......... 55,039 889,302 
| | aan Sis | a 
| eg 
; 


* Including other countries. 





BANK BALANCE SHEETS 


WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 


















MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 


























cnenes (£000's) aa 
(£000's) LIABILITIES a ne —— 
, | une 50, June 0, 
LIABILITIES ASSETS . Jun37° jus 38 1937 1933 
ee oem iT gots r £20 shares, £2!> paid 2,349 2,349 Cash in hand and with 
, , 1937) 1938 | : | £l shares fully paid... 1,811 1,811 | — Bank of England... 9,463 10,588 
Paid-up capital ...... De DD FRO a inssnyessenissssanes 40,270 39,147 | Reserve fund ......... 3,300 3,500 | Balances, etc., with 
Reserve ............., 9,320 = 9,320 —— = ce 11,519 11,480 | Current, deposit and | _ other British banks 3,353 3,715 
Cumsemt, Gapectt and ae aorranagrone P ; | _ other accounts...... 90,158 97,523 | Money at call, etc. ... 5,445 = 7,305 
other accounts ...... 364,872 360,206 Money at call and ene | Qteees tn aleonionion | Belences with banks 
Acceptances and en- ORE sesccsscenccens 26,457 25,684 | (Isle of Man) 17 17 cneend 335 229 
_dorsements ......... 22,637 17,729 | Bills discounted ...... 44,204 48,784 | , Uae O Sian) «+++ 2,949 2,554 Treasury bills ......... 1,980 3,005 
Note issue in Isle of IID von ntecesctenens 104,058 133,353 a —— el 27.952 32,067 
THD. ncavercsonnennnses 12 11 Investments ............ Biases Saacek | SC senses , . British bills ofexchange 1,151 1,168 
Share in allied banks... 2,992 2,992 | Colonial &foreign bills 126 138 
peapeences ee oe s aoe Loans and advances... 43,417 42,665 
a ae : Items in transit ...... 1,174 = 1,156 
Total  necccercsvos 406,161 396,536 | = Total os... » 406,161 396,586 ) eonred mtn ecereceneees oan oss 
Bank premises 2,657 2,710 
Endorsements 5,074 4,784 
TE. cisiviismns 105,658 112,538 | 2 mun 105,658 112,538 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
tains OF NEW YORK 
LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES — ASSETS 
June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
Capital paid up ...... 9,479 9,479 | Coin, etc. .............4. 31,517 33,418 | Capital stock ...... 100,270 100,270 | Cash ...........s00s008 685,720 801,270 
Reserve fund ......... 8,000 8,500 Balances with other Surplus. ............ 100,270 100,270 | Bullion abroad... Nil 24,344 
DDCPOGES .........000000 312,493 323,817 banks eins ieheks 10,513 10,087 Undivided profits 27,950 31,999 | U.S. Govt. obligtns. 618,840 626,756 
Due to subsidiaries ... 268 245 Money at call, etc. ... 20,704 22,072 Res. for contingencies 17,748 17,129 | State, etc. securities 59,047 91,178 
ACCEPtAaNnces ........0000 8,633 8,413 Investments... seinahe 88,444 83,87] Reserve for taxes... 1,811 2,493 Other bonds, etc.... 160,961 167,707 
Investments in sub- sala Deposits ....... .+» 2,136,387 2,152,228 | Loans, etc. ......... 809,978 654,027 
piniliaries pinikeaeneon 2,514 2,514 Acceptances ......... 28,401 24,071 | Banking houses ... 38,007 35,166 
ills discounted ....., 35,491 38,801 | Endorsements ...... 8,262 14,234 | Other real estate ... 4,901 6,780 
Advances abhaheaanial 133,699 143,951 | Other liabilities ... 5,455 6,573 | Mortgages............ 11,965 11,402 
I remises ot eseeeeeecceee 7,358 7,327 | | Acceptances alicia 25,080 22,645 
Acceptances ..........65 8,633 8,413 Other assets ........ ‘ 12,325 7,992 
BE si nincncaasens 338,873 350,454 EE soucbekoaicence 338,873 350,454 ene 2,426,554 2,449,267 ae 2,426,554 2,449,267 
OVERSEAS BANKS—continued 
_ BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 7 NETHERLANDS BANK NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
July | June | June | June Million florins 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 1938 ‘Ser ye / July | June | June | July” Million belgas 
SNEED dtintibinceaneeseanes 48,859 55,808 55,808 55,808 | : §, Te am | & iene tiene inane bliin - 
Advances on gold coin, 1,099... vite ae ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 June | June | June | June 
Bills: Commercial ... | 11,395] 7,647) 7,325 5,966 | Gold oo... 1245-9 1481-2 1481-2 1481-2 , » | 23, | 30, 
Bought abroad 970, 760 760, 760 | Silver ................ | 19-2) 19-3! 21-2) 20-2 | ASSETS 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 
Advances on securities | 4,465 3,558 3,454 3,614 | Home bills, etc. ...... 14:9 8°6 8-4 Oe i 2,685; 2,777| 2,818) 2,836 
Thirty-day advances | 1,378 337 304 552 | Foreign bills ......... | 2:4 5-4 5:4 5:4 Silver and other coin... 53 53) 55 52 
Loans to State without | | Loans and advances | Foreign exchange, etc. 742| 742) 742) 752 
interest : (a) general 3,200, 3,200, 3,200 3,200 | im current account | 170-5| 329-7! 329-8| 331-3 | Bills and securities ... 885, 841; 835 805 
_(6) provisional ...... | 23,926 40,134 40,134 40,134 | ||  Luapinities | IND etissninscasns » 1 74 51 73 
Negouable bonds, | Notes in circulation | 847-5) 932-1| 911-3! 950-6 LIABILITIES 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 5,641 5,575 5,575 5,574 | Deposits: (a) Govt. | 81-9, 138-0) 145-0. 162-8 | Notes in circulation ... 4,157| 4,109} 4,091) 4,163 
Other assets ............ 4,435, 4,115 3,980 5,085 | ___ (6) Other_| 543-8 794-6) 809-0 752-2 eposits: Govt. ...... 43 15 11) 43 
LIABILITIES Se . Other ...... 213, 279 314) 228 
Notes in circulation ... 88,687 101078 99,191 102087 —_-—-~ pe le SN 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,088 3,026 3,233 3,245 REICHSBANK 
_. Private... | 11,921 14,222 15,203 12.643 ons : 
ry NS wana 2,673 2,809 2,914 2,718 Million Reichsmarks 
old reserve to sight — i as 
_ ES asecusnctens 47°5%'47-1°% 47-4 47-2% | rae | May | June | June SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
- | > } l, 23, 30. sti: 
. ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | 1938. 1903: Million francs 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA I chet | 68:9 70-8 70:8 70° nee . 
Milli E Of which depstd. abroad) 19-4) 20-3, 20-3| 20-3 | June | May | June | June 
on dinar | Res.inforeigncurrencs. 5:8 5-4 5-9 5-7 | | 30, 31, | 23, | 30, 
——$$$__ are rs Tune” = of exchange and | Gold ASSETS | 1937 | 1938 | oo. RA 
l , une | June cheques ............0.. 5322-7 5849-9 5204- ’ ONG | serseseessececseeese + 2624-4 2836-7 2805-7, 
| 22, | 22, | 15, | 22, | Silver and other coin... | 162-2 172-6 ose ai aes | Of which held abroad | 534-5) 977-3, 990-9, 990°8 
Cash : 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 PEE winced | 54:6 56-8 57-8 71-3 | Foreign exchange...... | 66-1 384-3) 379-0, 377°0 
oan oe he 4 | Investments ves | 404-0 844-2. 845-7 846-6 | Discounts, etc. | 11:0} 42:9) 13-0) 249 
am, Nome and | J Other assets ............ 716-2.1200-7 1239-8 1161-3 | Advances ..... ee | 30-7) 21-4) 21-0) 22:0 
onk oad... o....-. | 1,677) 1,827) 1,829) 1,829 LIABILITIES SIE icksivhninastane 14-8} 95-1) 95-1) 95:1 
piber foreign exchenge ae 363 342 283 Reserves icheeenneations | 493-2 514-4 514°4 514-4 N LIABILITIES 541°3 
: ces, 1,613) 1,554) 1,529 1,522 otes in circulation ... 4991-66268: ; ; otes in circulation ... 1408-6 1529-1'1475:9 1541: 
Government advances 2,250) 2,241) 2,241) 2,241 ther daily maturing | - 66“ 7/5724- 36468-0 SS ann. ciee 11319 -7|1845 2/1830 3)1778°2 
N : posers | j obligations ............ 880-3 1020-8 1029:5 119-3 * in etn ot a La ee i 
votes in circulation .., | 5,301) 5,833 5,916) 5,838 Other liabilities ......... 219-5) 246:3 260-7 267-6 ._N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
Sight liabilities ......... ~ 2,593) 2,667) 2,543 2,608 | Coverof notecirculatn. |1°58% 1-22, 1°33%, 11-19%, | aBcluded in returns December 31, 1936, onwards at 


538,583,653 frs. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


‘4 


Gross Receipts, 
































Aggregate Gross Receipts, 


INDIAN 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC 


j | | Gross Receipts 


RECEIPTS 


Aggregate Gross 





week ended July 3 20 weeks & rt tor Week Receipts 
(£7000) (£°000) Name $ 3 _ 
“ B : 
ie %e ae ae bb $8 %2 a8 ak ecm ans =e 1928 os 
eo Um ath $s ow = ora — i. 
ceeseas es © gf se 88 £8 | cfs 1038 ORs Rs its Ra. 
aesio oO Fs > ne) FO ms Bengal & N.Western | 11 (June 20, $10,49,364 — 30,739  95,10,315  4,04,576 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... | 11 20 $25.75,000 — 30.617 2,19.71.565  2,53,944 ‘ 
ba - Reet Sar Se oA 4 30) £30,81,000 39.000 3,22.48,000, — 8,98,000 
Mes “) 500) 222! 72: 2.161\12776 75 as & S. Mah... | I 10) $21,64,000° — 1,65,659 1,57,73,288! | 5,95,140 
ABT cceeses 680 500| 222\ 722 1,402 1216112776 6,899 19,675| 31436 §, ; 57,73,2 95; 
— 69) 425 208 633 1,324 12)17312145 6,738 1X/883| 31,086 a sisson ai 10} $16,50,153 ~ 1,49,962' 1,12,46,253) | 93,204 
EN. L. (a)— 4 360! 2396| 598\ 1.030 sesleesi| 6.500\1 1| non Tt 11 days. +10 davs 
EET ccscecveeses 32) « s | CM OF) J 399) 3,381 | ® ~ ° 
Sea 415, 300. 212) 512. ‘927 7,865/ 8.454 6.388! 14.842) 22°707 CANADIAN 
ene | -72| sel 107| 2671 spel Seeels.i27| 20001 Gorel 1nite | Canetion Nedora* a $ : ; 
peccescoeces ase &O 7\ s Py ste 44: 076) . anadian Nationa: 25 ‘June 30 4,394,277 661.906 82.759.558 — 122360755 
vecannewean 264, 176 98 274 $38 5,022 4,923 2,893, 7,816) 12,838 Canadian Pacitic* 25 30, 35411,000 2225000 61.288.000 5,502,000 
mo | 
dilated 393 68, 28 95 @8® 7,827'1,607 —824\ 2,435| 10,262 * 9 days. 
ont oan 6 27, 92 47 7,788 01; 2 | J “PN? 
ee 38766) 27 9 7,788| 1,568 801) 2,369) 10,187 SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1938 
waked 1777 1128| 595 1722 3,499 33,002 28341 17,226\45.567| 78,599 Anglo-Arg. Trams. 26 July 1 $638,508 | 54,230 17,175,989 | 562,164 
saacadaiies 1757) 967, 5451511 13, 4 32,848 27094 16, 820, 43,910) 76,758 Antofagasta ........... 26 3 £12,650 510 426, 100 14.290 
Argentine N.E. ...... 52 2 { z oo = eo Batre 138,300 
ice ‘ eae y £11,011 1,06] 486,221 21,105 
0 Wane Fely S B.A. and Pacific...... | 52 2| { $1,073,000 — 198/000, 74,557,000 — 9,131,308 : 
i 7 12,283 4,625,13 65,350 : 
-_ ‘ . ‘ a B.A. Central ......... 5 51 18 stio. 200 52,800 5 791/000 1 300nee 
~CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS B.A. Gt. Southern... 52 » J $1,894,000 — 40,000 125,050,000 — 2,825,000 
: 000’s omitted) | = \*£117,494 2.481] 7,757,441 24.835 
5 | B.A. Western......... 52 > ‘ re $9,000 36,339,000 — 5,241,000 
= f ui £39,888 5,521, 2,362,779 270,115 
: 2 . ; > J $1,094,690 158,000 384, 300 618,300 
L.M.S. | L.N.E.R. | gyiit@t Southern Co Aagerine... | 58 * 1 *£105,124 — 26.412 24,150 38.356 
Centra! Uruguayan l y= J d158,648 7,553 8,131,720 226,119 
; , we - L8.4K8 286 942,608 26,673 
ae Figures L > > \11065000 202,000 42 ‘as O00 — 3,607 000 
rease, first halt 1937, over eopoldina ........... 20 25 £22,516 "901 483,796 "103,601 
MUM half 1996 ccscscceccucssvesvee +1,329 | +1,187 | + 67% | + 359 Mexican Railway§... 25 30 $368,900 — 21,700 7.838.400 - 230,600 
Bae icreese, seoned bell 1937, ita sake sade aaa Nituate eas es 51 30 atL2.146- 4.280 80,833 6,012 
4 second NAM 1950... .sceeeee + i; +1, + 6 | nit t 4 - , & . 
Gecoenns Geet hall SUNK, aver ed of Havana 52 2 £13,004 5,059 1,206,258 1 36,27) 
t halt 1937 :— | : 
Bo weeks to July 3, 1938 — 70 638 — * Converted at average official rate 16°12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine ! 
| resos. ft Fortnight. a@Converted at official rate. Receipts in Uruguayan 
Weekly Figures currency. e Converted at *‘ controlled tree rate.” § 9 days. 
eckly decrease, lst halt 1938 | - 30-0 —24°5 —12:2 — 4:4 T J 
week compared with 1937... | - 78 103 | — 41 = 9 c ‘ LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
eek compared with average | . : Compared 
PATO .serrresnsescenescacesasoponce - 171 173 80 22 Receipts with prev. 
Year 
ei : . 4 4, 
: IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Week ending July 2, 1938, before pooling —............... 585,200 1,}00 | 
. oe rece 59 nek « , . 9" Ty, 
| Gross Receipts, week ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts ao. canines “52 w = ty wena: ay Ei oo pean | 
| di Bes) | van L.P.1 ‘B. receipts, year to june, 1937, atter pooling ...... 30,247, 378 522,055 
Company j 4 London Transport Poo) receipts, year to June 30, 1937.. 41,377,929 771,590 | 
| | 7 TQ } ‘ 
vue. | Goode Tou) | Pus. Gone Tag MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 
st & Co. Down— Zz oe. tor Ageregate | 
ae 34 0-6 40 855-3 13-0 | 683 aaaai =. —— —— 
Tekin eon 31 04 |} 3:5 52:5 | Il | 636 Compeny | § Ending 
t Northern— = 1938 or 1938 or 
&§ coonpanenensnecse oe 14:2 9-4 23:6 239° 8 247-1 486°8 
Peccieag 13°} 9:5 22:6 2386 227:8 | 466°3 ae 
os ete ; ; . Canadian 5 May 31'Gross $13,909,678 — 2,961,148 69,057,315 9,847,008 
5 annie 1 See | wee 82:4 8128 1079-9 |1892-9 Nat. Net Dr. $478,614 — 2.144.863 Dr.4,.904400 11,142,161 | 
EP o<tnisanasininsinenan 42-8 351 77:9 | 821-8 1014°4 }1836°3 | 
| Brazilian 5 May 31 Gross $3,180,940 111,079 = 15,245,037 $80,608 
: Praction, Net $1,080, 348 105,233 & 029,003 141,659 | 
‘ rs Light and | 
4 SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS Power aes : | 
ie . : ead ; Canadian May 31 Gross $10,563,000 — 1,271,000) 31,143,0100 4,225,000 | 
Fs (For headings, see Overseas Traffics table.) Pacific Net 422,000 - 1,152,000 2,170,000 4,895,000 ) 
P 1938 L { Interna- 5 May 31 Gross $528,092 1,314 2,584,577 125,537 
s wali , , 4, 4. tional Rlvs. Net $236,811 19,349 1,213,079 1 36,004 | 
it Receiptst ... | 25 Guns 30 24.409 31.500 4,834,500 870,900 -— oona , | 
J + 10. days. America. | 
| 
¥ y 1 > | 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
€s are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked by 
asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 
. *Int. *Int. > oa. *Int » > 
( ompany Ty Pay- Prev. ‘om ° Total I ay- P rev Go o Total Pay- rev 
: +Final Total able Year Company +Final Tota able Year. ee +Kinal — able Year ‘ 
BANKS oF - = 
anes s Discount 15 pa* ; 15 pa* INDUSTRIALS ” OA o% ° ~ 
FS = Bank A...... 10 pat Aug. 2 10 pa* Aeroplane Castings ... oa 7 6 Manchstr. Com. Bidg. 5* : >* 
ess B&C. 14 pa* Aug. 2 14 pa* Aldershot Traction .. 8 July 12. 8 McIntyre Hogg Marsh " Aug. 13, 3/2* 
ot Man Bank 6s. ps* July 18 6s. ps* Alexander Shipping...) .... 12! tes McKenzie (Thos. a eee * 
ie ae 14 pa* July 23 14 pa* Bennis Combustion... 5t 10 hes 10 Mere. Inv. & Gen. Ist. 31 o® .. ‘Aug. 2 3128 
ny Oe al6pa* July 15 l6p.a.* Bradbury Greatorex 3* . July 30 3* Milners’ Sate ..... : i a 5 
nal Discount A 10* pa. July 23 18 pa.* Bristol Tramways ... 4* ws - Nairn (Michael), etc. - . July 18 = 
nal “+ 18* pa. July 23 10 pa.* British Lead Mills 10* July 15 10* Nth. Borneo Trading : 7 July 26 5 
onal Provincial... 15p.a.* July 2015pa.* Brit. Oil Shipping .. 5* ... July 27 Nil* | Openshaw Brewery - wn - 
® se Bank A... 10! pa* ..» 1Qlo pa* British Plaster Board 30F 50 50 Outram (George)...... 2* Aug. 11 > 
a ' B ... 514 pa * - 514 pa* Crossley Bros. (Det.) 210 Nil Owen (Thomas) ...... 5T 10 es om 
q ; 1 ot Australia ., 3* July 27 3* Distillers Co. ......... 15t 2 2212 Philips Lamp ...... il 18 
tet Bank .. 18p.a.* Aug. 218 pa.* East African Power... 4t 7 “ 7 Scottish Reversionary - (Aug. 15 ” 
ZA 0, £1 shares 12! opa* Aug. 2 !12!.pa* Eastwoods Flettons... ais 16625 July 22, 200 Steaua Romano — ) 2* .. uly 25 2* 
Mick RUBBER Do. Pref.Ord. | 9t| 14 July 22 15 Stoddard (A. F.) &Co. 2ot | 5 _ 10 
| nu ¢ Pintns. 5+ 9 Be, 14 Eclipse Shipping .. a 5 ee Nil Stuttaford & Co. ... (6) 4* .. July 16}(6)4!5* 
maser Tea ...... 2+ 35 July 18 30 Eng. & N. Yk. Trust | 1o*) ... July 30) 12* = ‘Thomas (Richard)... ... 5 vs 15 
S Meee y ve 9 Aug. 10 12 Furness Withy & Co. |... 5 Aug. 19 3 Traction, &c., Invest. > July 30) 4* 
, rtajam Rbr, : 6 Aug. 1 122 Grange Trust ...... Be 3 July 20 3 Truswells Brewery ... Ol sss we | lat 
7 : 2 itaceiveies ru . d 
va Pra Rbr. . -.. (a) 712 July 20; 10 Handley Page ........- $20F (165-2)... 50 Vacuum Brake ...... ves 10 722 
ay Un a saedes 15t 17lo July 18 12!2 Int. Bit. Emulsions... ad 5 | 5 Victors Stores ......... (a) 3* | \ 5* 
k Rubber Rbr.... ove | 2° os July 2 3 International Tea 5t . July 15 16 
BCI jetta —_ at ; _ ; 21 : spooky. SRG zat July 5}  2* (k) 2lo per cent. paid tree of income tax. 
Te NING Larkins (S. C.) & Sons | $354* ... Aug. 15| $354* $ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a lerger 
mes nvest. ...... 3* | ... uly 20) 5* Lawrie (Alex.)& Co. | aI | - jAue- 10} 12 capitel. (b) Free of South African income tex. 
urg Cons. ... | 15 |Sept.15| 20 Light Production ... | 15 oo tt (1) On capital of £124,465. 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
: — ae _ oa = ee 7 | he 
‘|Net Profit —_—— _ Appropriation a Coren 
| a eriod Lay 
| After Amount || all | Y 
. | ee Payment Available | |! Divi en 3 dee to rs | ear 
rear rome ee an | ee Reserve, | Balance 7 
Company Ending | a. Deben- | Distri- ee refce. | Ord 7 | Deprecia- Forward Net Div. 
| Accou | ture | bution | Amount , tion, etc. | Profit den 
| Interest | , Amount | Rate | a) ik 
| ie a | 7 2 oie ts ily 
Banks | E non f | £50 35,000 10 sab 373,880 500,789 |) 
Bank of New Zealand ...... |Mar. 31] 304,890 505,140 ati, 690) 158,750 , | 
Breweries, etc. 74 : 39,484... = 30,642, 29,637, 49,634» 
Booth’s Distilleries............ Mey es nel . Be + 763 | 97 5350, 1,764,008, 224 550, on it l2, 458,416 » 
isti s Ce DANY ccccccece i y = a eater 2, | 22 000) 0 487,569 YD 
toe ye ry le a | Mar.31| 89,498, 504,642 594,140 | 50,000 "408,973 it} = 30; | 
Financial Land, etc. | | 78 71,472 26,588 17,634, 6 12,232, 15,018 67,645 
Associated London Properties June 24 | aeee epte 71472 | 22'476 5 - | 15060 27/546 § 
Bieckert’s Brewery Inv. . | May 31 yond 33,780 33,760 | 5,000, 12,500. 5 Dr. 5,448 21,708 20.215 5 
Chaplin Holdings ............ | Mar. 31 9,980, 36/599 29'694| 9 530 5,692 5 11,153 3319 34174 > 
Connaught Estates ............ | Mar. 31 | 31095 26, 228'690 74488 71662 74 ot 827540 | 124/668 
Covent Garden Properties... June 30 | 76,208, 152,482, 22 1\ 13,496. 10 6,000 11,421) 26.214 Mee 
Duff Development _......... | Mar. 31 | 3,466 27,451 30,917 eee 3500 5 1000) 2372 con 
Hampstead Garden Sub-Trst. Mar. 31 | 3,178 ere ears | os 753 «6S beeney 8 3890 
Lowts Gola) Permerdiip... Age. 30) | 1207; 36128 $5495) 35.75... | i |r. 2,326) a a i 
Senttich Arnesienn Ricwagags | May 31| 1052521 72.2851 Idx'es7| 45p00 13,3256 10,000; 109,126) 63,917 5 
is can Mortga ; »252 2,2 991 | FWVOO, = 25 ee 
ve seen ie. | Feb. 28 17,441 6,461) 23,902 | 3,836, 24 ve ad 20,066 8,125 | 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 1 | | ; ; 
t 7 | 8,112! - on 8,453, 3,369 Dr. 914 NIE 
Ce Mar. 31 | 1,317 18,617 19,934 | i 8, . | 26 739.236 4) Ii 
aegis ie oat ie ee ie Se | SP te 
Thomas Rickard) and Go. |BMar3i| 46es2i| Lavcoed lastasd|2 ee 164,063, 5 ‘| 1,176,582 | 927,633 15 
Thomas (Richard) and Co. | Mar.31) 468,521 1,074,946 1,543,467 | 20 | 063, j eee 563 
Welsh Assodiaand Collieries | Mar. 31 | 3, 815) 160,268, 164,083, ens 46,020, 1} a 6,578 | 147,691 1 
Oil i j * | } | ie ‘ Nil 
Pheenix Oil Product anabekes | Dec. 31 | ean 50,252, 69,293 48,000 | 6,000, 15,293 51,262 Ni 
— | | | 2,250 9 3,070/ 5,350 
INI 1s osc tiateiniminbisiniita Mar. 31 | 2,433, 2,887, 5,320 | 252 “ ’ | >» 
heaton Ee Dec. 31 | 57,566, 424,290 481,856 | 270, 000 9 IS Poo —— | 29 : o 4 
SIL dnicdutitendenbsunnaes Mar. 31. 4,027 1,868 a 895 | 9 anal ° <000 12100 | 14°234 0 
ae | Mar. 31 10,933 14,687 25,620 | 15° 250 > S000! 5745 | 18316 
Kinta os ecvccccceooecesess + i yo at = oo 17, 500 5 12800 2140 | 99 021 7 
a | Mar. 31 | 9157 ; 2, nie | 800) a Sie 
Kuala Pergau ..........00000.. | Mar. 31} 1,596 5,281 6,877) 2512 - ar oon | gt wi 
ST TIEN cnsccnecdscceosees | Mar. 31 209 5,636 5,845 ° 700 1.3691 5053 ie 
A | Mar. =| 1,272 5,972 7,244 ° 4,875 7t 1, asl ionea wie 
NII sitilitiapieinababantninaniad | Mar. 3 1 5,544 8,712 14,256 | 7,120 8 3,000 aan aan 7a 
SN alia shsshbingl | Mar. 3 2,220 6,526 8,746 | 3,480 4 2,958 snies| Stee Ge 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) ... Mar. 31 21,239, 24,684 45,923 19,924 5 7 10238 20,683 ye 
GIT Mar. 31 nes on 26,829 — 25 . | | 
Shops and Stores . 
lensenational 7 Tea Stores...... — 30} 108,506 485,819, 594,325 | 210,771) 7 10 120,000, 108,554 578,472 16 
Tea 
814 | 
Assam Frontier ............... Dec. 31 2,766 51,813 54,579 | 14,000 17,500, 2 17,500 5,579 25, 
Bogawantalawa .............. |Mar.31| 1,698 --23,022 (24, 5,280, 9,314.10 7,450 2,076 15,008 17 
Ceylon Upcountry ........:... | Mar. 31 1,214 1,893 3,107)... | 1,866, 10 ae Lae ne te 
eee ~—_ 31 | 44,299; 113, - 158,117 | — 72,272 124 57,000) 42,84 | 70,862 
Textiles 1} a 4 
Grout a Company ......... | Apr. 30) | 9,280 13,975 23,255, 807; 5,527) 2t aad 8,133 | 19,965 5 3 
ramways + ie 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways | Dec. 31 Dro7es153 Dr 503,31 4 Dr3266467 .. Dr 3,266, 467, a 638 Ni 4 
Trusts ‘ 
Ailsa Investment ............ May 31| 17,149 29,253 46,402 | 16,922 6,712 3 5,000, 17, 168 | > a “ 
Clyde and Mersey ............ May 31; 22,101 32,897, 54,998| 8,414 16,685) 54 5,000, 24,899 | 35490 Nill 
Second Consolidated ......... June 15| 5,422 23,107 -28,529 22°000 be | 6,529 | et 
Second Great Northern...... June 1 12,357, 35,923, 48,280 | | 16,718, 7,334 2 10,000 14, 228, | ee rf 
Sterling Securities Investmt. | May 31 977, 2 819, 3,796 1,563, 33 1,198) 1,035 | a4'001 10 Ee 
Trustees Corporation......... May 31 72,855, 128,244 201,099 | 29,367 77,683, 12 22,000, — 114, q 
Other Companies | | | | - Daina a 
ted Dental......... Dec. 31 | 25,365 134,363 aa 728 119,849 14,500 5 25,379 | 14 ‘Oa7 6 
Amalgamated Roadstone ... | Mar.31} 12,945, 44,045 a 10,500, 21,000, 6 15,000, 10,490 | alana ste 
Aron Electricity Meter ...... Mar. 31 | 19,778, 22,062 rH 840 ve | 16,713, 15 25,127 yo wil 
Brazilian Warrant ............ Dec. 31| 26,298 Dr. 8,349 17,949 | | ...  |Dr. 2,500 20,449 | Oe oe 
Burgis and Colbourne......... |Apr.27| 3,043 8,479 «11,522! 4,200 “4500115 | ,2:822| 88. te 
Christy Brothers and Co. ... | Mar. 31) 22,838 45,089 «67,927 | 4,500 16,500| 11 20,000 26,927, 33, — S 
De La Rue (Thomas) ......... | Apr. 2 | 196,093 196, 5093 | — 37,200 12 142,124 16,769 ae 00 | 
Eastwoods Flettons ......... Mar. 31 8,790 60,922, 69,712. 26,600 17,100) 166% 13,500, 12,512 65,52" » | 
SIL tchiennsnsnnibennans Mar. 31 | 45,383 152,920 198,303 | 9,000 78,956) 20 50,077, 60,270|| 179.6 mT 
Lovell and Christmas ......... June 11} 99,471, 67,972, 167,443 | 45,000... | oa 23,500, 98,943 | 111,803 
Owen (Thomas) ............... Mar.31| 10,171) 48,659 -58°830 | 3,216 15,000 10 40,614, 11,309 7 
Prince of Wales Theatre .., Apr. 30 ee v7,649 7,649 a: a ees "3, 744 3,905 (a) | Wi 
Savory and Moore ............ Jan. 31, 14,494 23,343» 37,837! 11,503 a 8,499 17,835| 21,84 58} 
Silentbloc, Ltd. ............... May 31| 4,758 42,024 46,782 26,823 58} 14, 983 4,976| 39, ae 0 
Union Cold Storage ......... Dec. 31 | 221,564 953,098) 1,174,662 | 720,000 100,000, 10 125,000, 229,662 1,080, i 
United Tile Manufacturers | Mar. 31 2,077| 9,935) 12,012 7; ate 1,250) 3,382 9,01 ‘a 
Wellman Smith Engineering | Mar. 31 14,126, 29,074 43,200 20,399, 10 ‘ 22,801/| (a) | | 
Total Profits, 1938, in £000's: | es 
SEAS Snnvigtihiaiiinsin 1,458 60,001) 211,773 271,774 34,117, 113, 022) 58,825, 65,810 188. pe 
TS iat 1,515 59,407, 219, 71g 279, 11 (|| 36 91 116,948 61,493 64, Ato 195,979 








; Free of Income tax. (a) No comparable figure 


(v) 




















(§) Paid on participation od 
Joean January 9, 1937, to April 30, 1938 





(6) £450,000 paid on participation shares 
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